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Dalinees Id Slide MadiGed 


Steel Corporation Unfilled Orders May 31 Lowest Since November 1914—Ingot Pro- 
duction Last Month Was 24.1 Per Cent Under April—Pig Iron Buying More 
General With Several Hundred Thousand Tons Placed Last Week 


EVERAL traces of improvement in. buying ac- 

tivity serve to break the monotony of a dull and 

dragging steel market. Expectations of heavier 
buying soon are keeping producers in a more cheer- 
ful frame of mind than lean current bookings, in them- 
selves, would warrant. Further indications point to 
the market being near its lowest ebb. 

Oil tankage demand continues to revive and from 18,- 
000 to 20,000 tons is before builders. Of this fully 
15,000 tons represents new wants, the leading lot be- 
ing 7500 tons for the Marland Refining Co. 

A slightly lower figure is shown by IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW composite of fourteen leading iron and steel prod- 
ucts this week. The index is $40.06°as against $40.84 
last week. 

How tightly new buying has been choked off until 
it has assumed abnormal proportions is shown by the 
unfilled orders for the Steel corporation in May. At 
the end of May the unshipped business of the leading 
producer, totaled 3,628,089 tons, the lowest point 
since November 1914, and even was 12 per cent under 
the low point of the depression of 1921. Only twice 
since 1912 have the unfilled bookings been so small. 

A further measure of the precipitate 
drop in operations in the April-May 


Output At 
Low Mark 


period is supplied by the production of 
steel ingots in the latter month. On 
an average daily basis May showed a 
loss of 24.1 per cent which with the 23.6 per cent 
decline in April, means a shrinkage in 60 days of 
approximately 39 per cent from the recent high 
point. From a record annual rate of 50,000,000 tons 
in March, steelworks output had dropped to approxi- 
mately 30,270,000 tons per May. 

On the all-May basis, the country 
steel ingots at about 58 per cent of total capacity. 
Chicago works are down to 55 per cent this week while 
in the Pittsburgh area steelmaking operations are not 
much over 40 to 45 per cent. In the Mahoning valley, 
independent works are engaged at the lowest rate since 
July 1921. Finishing mills, however, continue to run 
at a higher rate than the steel works due to stocks of 
raw -steel converted. Pipe mills are maintaining 65 to 
70 per cent and tin plate plants about as much. 

Conspicuous in the railroad news of the week, be- 


year in 


was making 


cause it 1s exceptional, is the revival by the Missouri 
Pacific of an inquiry for 2000 freight cars. Buying of 
track fastenings is fair. The Chesapeake & Ohio finally 
has placed 11,000 tons of steel for 1000 cars. 

The improvement reported last week 
in building steel awards and inquiry 


New Work 
Expands 


has been expanded. Jobs awarded in 
the week number at least 40 totaling 
26,658, the highest in five weeks. Re- 
appearance of railroad bridge work is a feature with 
about 7000 tons placed or in final negotiation. At 
Philadelphia, bids are asked on 11,000 tons for the first 
unit of the Broad street subway. New York is proceed- 
ing to bring out 70 new schools as plans are prepared 
and 7000 tons of this work already is in the market. 
The first construction work for the new Cleveland union 
station has reached the market. 

Price margins which have existed between the sched- 
ules of the Steel corporation mills and of the indepen- 
dents on certain products probably have been elimin- 
ated. The former now is meeting as conditions require, 
the $4 per ton lower figure’ on blue annealed, black and 
galvanized sheets which the independents have been 
naming for time. In plates, and 
bars Pittsburgh mills are holding the open price of 2.20c 
Pittsburgh with at least $1 lower to the preferred list. 
iresh concessions in bands are reported. 


some shapes 


More general buying of pig iron was 
done the past week than in at least 
three months. Selling interests of 
Cleveland closed 50,000 tons, at New 
York 40,000 tons and bookings at 
3uffalo, St. Louis and other distributing 


Iron Buying 
Heavier 


Pittsburgh, 
centers were much heavier. Heating apparatus and 
sanitary ware manufacturers have been the highest 
buyers taking possibly 100,000 tons. The recent esti- 
mate of 60,000 tons purchased by the American Radi- 
ator Co. apparently has been exceeded. Of this, 40,000 
tons was credited to eastern plants, round lots for Ohio, 
Detroit and southern branches and now 15,000 to-20,000 
tons is wanted for the St. Louis district. 

The principal transactions in steelmaking iron were 
20,000 tons of basic sold by the Ford furnace to a 
northern Ohio steelmaker and two lots of 10,000 tons 


of the same grade closed at St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 
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Britain Welcomes 


Americans 


EADING industries of Great 

Britain, in iron and steel and 
engineering, send greetings to Amer- 
ican manufacturers through special 
pages in this issue of IRON TRADE 
Review. The occasion is the Brit- 
ish Empire exhibition, now in prog- 
ress in London, and the purpose is 
to invite Americans to the exhibits, 








British Empire Exhibition Opens at London 


to cultivate trade and promote the 
spirit of international goodwill. This 
is being done through the medium of 
a recognized authority in the indus- 
tries which they represent—a trade 
paper with an international reputa- 
tion. The special advertising insert 
in this issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW is 
a feature of interest in many re- 
spects. The fact of British man- 
ufacturers advertising in a_ special 
way in an American paper also is 
unique in the annals of trade jour- 
nalism. It signifies the importance 
attached to trade journal advertising 
and IRoN TRADE REeEviEw’s leadership 
in the metalworking industries. 
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Do You Know That— 


Iron and steel producers use annually 22,190,952 gallons of oil 


and 113,519,324 pounds of grease. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW'S 


lubrication survey shows these facts, and also the distribution ac- 


cording to the class of products. 
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Pig Iron Sales Are Larger, With Radiator Companies Most 
Active—Prices Still Soft 


ITTSBURGH, June 10.—Foundry 

pig iron activity among the sani- 

tary ware and radiator companies 

shows a real awakening, the mar- 
ket for steelmaking iron is dead. The 
United States Sanitary Mfg. Co. bought 
1500 tons of No. 2 from a valley mer- 
chant at $20, valley. It will buy more 
next week. The National Radiator Co., 
Johnstown, bought 1000 tons at $21, 
Johnstown, and 2000 tons at the same 
figure, Trenton, N. J. The Pittsburgh 
Valve, Foundry & Construction Co. 
closed for a part of its 500-ton inquiry. 
Several unidentified sales involving sin- 
gle carloads to 500 tons at a time are 
noted at $19.50 to $20, valley. One 
valley producer is maintaining $20.50, 
valley, but reports no sales. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is receiv- 
ing prices of $20, valley, and less on 
2700 tons wanted for its Trafford City 
plant, 900 tons each of three grades. 


The Union Radiator Co., Johnstown, 
wants 1000 tons of No. 2 iron. One 
hundred and fifty tons of bessemer 


was sold at $21.50, valley, a single car- 
load was bought by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. at $22, Johnstown. 
The West Penn Steel Co. and the AI- 
legheny Steel Co. are expected to buy 
basic within two weeks. Prices of 
$20 to $22.50 valley, now are quoted 
as basis. One maker reports having 
sold 10,000 tons of basic to two buyers, 
including the Edgewater Steel Co. and 
would not go to $20. It also sold 1500 
tons of high silicon foundry iron to 
two Pittsburgh melters at $20.50 valley. 
An attractive tonnage of low phos- 
phorus copper-free iron was closed at 
$28.50, valley. Small lots still bring 
$29, valley. 


Buyers Still Hold Off 
Boston, June 10.—While the expected 


increase in pig iron buying in New 
England has not yet developed, small 
tonnage sales continue at about the aver- 
age rate as in May. Prices are some- 
what unsettled but no new low fig- 
ures have developed during the past 


week. No. 2X iron (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
is fairly well stabilized at $20, Buffalo, 
or $24.92, delivered. In the eastern 
Pennsylvania district while some iron is 
offered below this figure many sales of 
the past week have been negotiated at 
practically the same _ delivered price, 
which means about $21.25, eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace. Sales of the week in- 


clude one 300-ton lot, one 250-ton lot, 
and half a dozen ranging between 100 
and 200 tons. One Boston’ con- 
sumer is in the market for 2000 tons. 


A western Massachusetts consumer is 
expected to place a heavy tonnage dur- 
ing the coming week. 

Larger Orders Placed 


New York, June 10.—Large individ- 
ual purchases have featured the pig 
iron market during the past week. The 
week’s total is the largest in some 
time, fully 40,000 tons. Considerable 
other business was placed here, for 
shipment outside of the immediate ter- 
ritory. The largest buyer was the 
American Radiator Co., which placed 
15,000 tons with the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. for its Bayonne plant. It is 
known that the American Radiator 
Co. also placed 25,000 tons for its 
3uffalo plant and it is believed that 
the tonnage for Buffalo was_ larger. 
This buyer now is negotiating for addi- 
tional tonnage. The Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce Mfg. Corp. has placed a total 
of about 10,000 tens, representing its 
requirements over the remainder of 
the year. Another melter has bought 
at least 5000 tons for a plant in Penn- 
sylvania. For a plant in Connecticut 
2500 tons has been placed. All these 


orders represent requirements over 
the rest of the year. The Burnham 
Boiler Corp. bought 2000 tons. The 


Chapman Valve Co. placed 2500 tons. 
A Massachusstts heater company placed 
a total understood to be around 1000 
tons. The Richardson & Boynton Co. 
is expected to buy 5000 tons. The 
H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., is 
inquiring for 7000 tons, It is expected 
that the Crane Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
will be in the market shortly. Numer- 


ous melters are anticipating ship- 
ments. In some cases all the iron on 
third quarter orders will be shipped 


by the end of July. Some melters who 
placed third-quarter orders some weeks 
ago, already have taken all of the ton- 
nage. Prices are not as low as is 
rumored in some _ directions. The 
lowest done in this territory on eastern 


Pennsylvania iron recently is $20 
furnace. Market on eastern iron 
continues $20 to $21, furnace. The 


lowest price known to have been done 
on Buffalo foundry is $19, furnace. 
The steamer LANCASTRIAN arrived last 
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week with 5000 tons of continental 
foundry iron. Part of the cargo was 
unloaded here and the remainder, at 


the port of Philadelphia. 


Radiator Company’s Orders Large 


Buffalo, June 10.—The American Ra- 
diator Co. has placed orders for at least 
52,000 tons of pig iron for its plants 
throughout the country. Approximately 
10,000 tons was purchased from one Buf- 
falo maker for the local plant. Tonnage 
is understood to have been taken from 
other makers. The price paid was $19 
or lower, probably fractionally below 
$19, although this is not conceded by the 
seller. On other inquiry prices of $19 
to $20 are quoted. Only one furnace 
will quote $19 and those holding to the 
higher figure are getting considerable 
new business. These prices have been 
quoted on the lower silicon grades of 
foundry iron also on basic and malleable. 
The high silicon foundry grade is quoted 
from $19.50 to $20.50. Inquiries are 
pending for about 7500 tons. Produc- 
tion is between 45 and 50 per cent of 
the district’s capacity. 


Markets More Active 


Cleveland, June 10.—A_ good, steady 
buying movement has developed in pig 
iron, and furnaces represented in the 


northern’ Ohio group, with headquarters 
here, closed for around 50,000 tons, in the 
aggregate, during the week. Some of 
them sold more than they produced; all 
report business in much larger volume 
than in weeks. The American Radiator 
Co.’s inquiry for 25,500 tons for its De- 
troit, Springfield and Buffalo plants has 
been closed, this being part of its general 
purchases for the third quarter running to 


much larger figures, as previously re- 
ported. One furnace represented here 


took around 5000 tons for a Detroit user. 
Some sales of smaller lots also have been 
concluded with motor car foundries, the 
first in a number of weeks, indicating a 
slight revival in that direction, although 
the industry still trails in the general 
buying. Business has not improved to the 
point where prices have stiffened and in 
some instances the prices are lower. No. 
2 foundry iron can be had from at least 


one Cleveland maker at $21, furnace, for 
delivery in the local 50-cent switching 
area. For outside delivery it is under- 


stood $19 has been named in competition. 
The more common figure in the valley 
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is $20, and one interest closed for various 
lots aggregating 5000 tons at this price 
during the week. Business mostly is for 
the third quarter; a few small lots have 
been taken for the fourth quarter at 
market prices now prevailing. Cleveland 
sales are relatively small. The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. had _ not 
closed up to Monday on its inquiry for 
3000 tons for its Cleveland plant. This 
is likely to be taken by a local interest 
this week. Inquiries are good, most of 
the sellers figuring on 15,000 to 20,000 
tons, some of which represents duplicates. 
Several inquiries are pending for 
3000, 4000 and 5000-ton lots. The Rich- 
mond Radiator Co. is in the market for 


IRON TRADE 

tons of malleable and 1200 tons of 
foundry iron for August and September 
delivery. Inquiries include two of 1000 
tons of malleable each for Michigan 
and northern Indiana melters. A north- 
ern Illinois melter is seeking 1000 tons 
of foundry iron. A Joliet melter seeks 
500 tons of foundry iron for the last 
half. A Michigan melter is inquiring 
for 300 tons of southern foundry iron. 
There are several Chicago inquiries for 
500 ton lots. An Illinois melter is seek- 
ing 100 tons of charcoal iron which re- 
mains at $26, furnace. 


Basic Tonnage Closed 


St. Louis, June 10.—The principal 
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unchanged, but concessions under cur- ° 


rent schedules have-been’ granted in 
most sales reported. The St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co. has relighted its fur- 
nace at Granite City, after having been 
out of blast for relining since April 14. 
Inquiry Is Larger 

Cincinnati, June 10.—Increased activity 
is noted in the pig iron market here, al- 
though large sales are few. Inquiry is 
larger than for several months. Prices 
continue weak. Northern iron is quoted 
generally at $20 Ironton, while southern 
iron ranges from $20 to $21, Birmingham, 
the former quotation applying to the prod- 
uct of the Tennessee furnaces. Carlot 
scales of silvery and charcoal irons are 





around 3000 tons. The principal recent transaction in pig iron during the past 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
June 11, May, Mar., June, June 11, May, Mar., June, 
1924 1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 1924 1923 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer, valley del., Pitts.... $23.26 24.06 24.86 30.27 Iron bars, Philadelphia ...... $2.47 2.47 2.57 2.72 
Bests. -gulley —avibissivwi> sree 20.00 20.70 22.00 27.35 Iron bars, Chicago mills ...... 2.25 2.28 2.40 2.60 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa.. 20.75 20.75 21.50 28.14 Beams, Pittsburgh ©... :......; 2.20 2.25 2.50 2.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts 21.26 22.66 24.26 29.52 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.42 2.42 2.62 2.82 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...... 22.00 22.80 24.50 31.2 A a ee 2.45 2.45 2.60 2.60 
*Southern No, 2, Birmingham... 20.00 21.65 23.00 26 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.15 2.25 2.40 2.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 20.00 22.50 23.50 28.25 Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 2.32 2.42 2.57 2.845 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .... 25.50 25.50 26.00 28.0 Tank plates, Chicago ........ 2.45 2.45 2.60 2.60 
**No, 2X, eastern, del. Phila 21.76 22.60 24.13 28.25 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 3.65 3.65 3.75 3.85 
Malleable, valley ....,. 20.00 21.30 22.50 30.60 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.80 2.80 2.95 3.00 
Malleable, Chicago ee 22.80 24.5 31.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.80 4.80 4.90 5.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 29.04 6.65 Wire nails, Pittsburgh........... 2.90 2.95 3.00 3.00 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 20.76 23.26 24.26 29.02 
‘ . COKE 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts. 112.29 112.29 112.29 129.79 § te 
Connellsvill furnace, ovens .... 3.2 3.35 4.05 4.65 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL ; Connellsville foundry, ovens .... 4.25 4.30 4.85 5.50 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 40.00 40.60 42.50 42.90 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 40.00 40.60 42.50 42.90 OLD MATERIAL 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 38.00 39.20 40.00 42.90 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. 16.00 15.40 19.75 20.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 38.00 39.20 40.00 42.90 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 15.75 14.70 17.00 18.65 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Chicago .. 13,50 13.75 16.70 17.75 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... 2.20 2.25 2.40 2.40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa....... 17.75 17.75 19.00 22.75 
ee Ete VrrTTeee 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.50 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...... 13:25 13.60 16.05 16.95 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 2.52 2.57 2.67 2.745 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 14.75 15.30 19.30 19.40 
"1.75 to 2.25 silicon. %**2.25 to 2.75 silicon 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
June 11, 1924 June 4, 1924 May, 1924 Mar., 1924 June, 1923 June, 1914 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 











basic sale was a round tonnage to a 
northern Ohio steelmaker by the Ford 
furnaces. One seller here closed for 


1000 tons in the week at a price figuring 
to $20, valley. 


Inquiries Increasing 


10.—Inquiry for pig 
iron continues to increase, but it is 
difficult to close on account of melt- 
ers’ conviction that prices will be still 
lower, Spot business in northern and 
malleable foundry iron is going at 
$22, furnace. One broker quoted $22 
for the third quarter and $22.50 for 
the last quarter on a 500-ton inquiry, 
and lost the business. Sellers antici- 


Chicago, June 


pate the third quarter being a_ soft 
spot, unless automobile tonnages are 
released, and for the fourth quarter 


they see an improvement. The Well- 
worth Mfg. Co., is inquiring for 1000 


several days was the sale of 10,000 tons 
of basic by the St. Louis Coke & Iron 
Co. to an east side melter for June, July 
and August. It is believed the business 
was taken at the low point of the re- 
cent downward movement. Additional 
southern iron changed hands, one pro- 
ducer selling 800 tons and another 450 
for the third quarter. Northern 
sales aggregate 650 tons. Inquiry to- 
tals more than 20,000 tons, including 
15,000 for a radiator manufacturer for 
its Illinois and Kansas City plants Ac- 
cumulations are reported at many pro- 
ducing points, and furnace interests are 
making strong efforts to secure business. 
This fact coupled with a decline in or- 
ders for finished and semifinished ma- 
terials leads to the belief that the bot- 
tom has not yet been reached. A de- 
pressing factor has been the unceasing 
cold, wet weather, Quotations remain 


tons, 


noted at current schedules. Inquiries in- 
volved close to 10,000 tons of foundry, 
malleable and bessemer iron. The Pierce, 
Butler, & Pierce Mfg. Corp. is inquiring 
for 3000 tons of northern iron for ship- 
ment to its plant at Zanesville, O. The 
Swain-Robinson Co., at Richmond, Ind., 
wants 1500 tons of foundry iron for the 
last half, while the Toledo Steel Castings 
Co., Toledo, O., is inquiring for 150 tons 
of bessemer. Outstanding sales of the week 
were 3000 tons of foundry iron to the 
American Radiator Co., for its Springfield, 
O., plant. The Toledo Machine Tool Co., 
is reported to have bought 800 tons of 
foundry iron for third quarter. The 
International Harvester Co., bought 300 
tons of malleable iron for Springfield, O. 
The blowing out of the Portsmouth stack 
of the Wheeling Steel Corp. leaves only 
three furnaces in blast in the Ironton dis- 


(Concluded on Page 1536) 
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SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1590; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 1586; 


Bessemer, 
Bessemer, 
Basic, 
Basic, 

Basic, 

Basic, 

Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 


Iron and Steel 


ORE, NUTS, BOLTS 
Prices per gross ton 


gti ERP AD 21.76 to 22.26 








No. 
No. 


FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 


2 Southern foundry. 
2X East’n and Virginia 2. z to 2. 75 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 


2 foundry LEastern.. BILLETS AND BLOOMS 








No. 


oon 


ee 
Nr © 














No. 
No. 


2X, 
No.2 southern, 


? 


) 
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and 
y ? 


2x. Vi irginia furnace. 
2x, 
2X, 


Gray 
Gray 
Low 
Low 
Low 
tLow 
( *harce al, 
Charcoal, 


to 11 per cent 
to 12 per cent 
2 per cent 


to 


to 12 per cent 
to 13 


Ferro 


1X, 
1X, 


SHEET BARS 


WIRE RODS 
%-inch and finer 


Virginia, Jersey City 
2X, hig ae 


Shapes, 3 Plates and Bars 


phos. heres Phila. Structur: il shay es, 


Jackson County, Ohio, 


Bessemer Ferrcsilicon 
Jackson County, i 


DO DO DO DO fo 


wh 


: 
Reinforcing bars. 


Ferroalloys 


+ Ferromanganese 
per cent, ti 
nace first hand and resale. 

Ferromanganese i 
Pittsburgh 

Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
Soman i 


New ic 2.49c to 2 
.107.00 to 107.50 
d \ . 

111.79 to 112.29 Hoops, Bands, Strip 


Prices per pound 


jliplamiietocs, English, delivered 
tidewater 
Ferrosilicon, 
tract freight allowed 
Ferrotungsten 
per pound contained 
Ferrochrome, 


50 per cent con- 


60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, deliv- 
ered 

Ferrovanadium, 
cent 
according to analysis 

carbon-titanium, 

loads, producer’s plant, per 
net ton .... 
tDuty paid. 


- Cold Finished Steel 
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Rails, Track Material 


Standard 
Standard 
Relaying 
Relaying 
Light 


Me ae 


Galv’d 


28, 
28, 
2g 
28, 


28, 
28, 


io. 28, 
Yo. 28, 
28 
ad , 


28, 


10, 

10 
10, 
10, 


22 


“> 


bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
open-hearth rails, mill 43. .00 
rails, St. Louis.... 27.00 to 32,50 


rails, Pittsburgh... 25.00 to oy 


rails, 25 to 45, mill.. 1.90¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh .. 2.90c to 3.00c 


Spikes, small railroad, Pitts.. 3.25c to 3.40c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.40c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.. 3.10¢ 


Track ’* bolts, Pitts. standard.. 3.75c to 4.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts., small... 4.50c to 4.75c 


Track bolts, Chicago $50 ain 4.10c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.50¢ to 2.55¢ 
plates, Chicago ...... 2.60c 
tie plate and truck bolt prices 
carlots. 
Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 


nails, Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 

nails, l-inch and over 5.15c 

wire, Pittsburgh ...... 2.65¢ 
Annealed wire, Pittsburgh .. 2.80c 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage, 

FPR OD y's. so 9 o'V's% ea ie-b ne 3.25¢ 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts.. 3.35¢ 
Barbed wire galv., Pitts...... 3.70¢ 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh... 3.35¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 3.70¢ 
Coated nails, count keg 

ny ne eee ae 2.40c 
Woven wire fencing (retailers)...... 65 off 
Woven wire fencing (jobbers)...... 7% off 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
Prices per pound 


open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.60c to 3.85c 
bessemer, Pitts...... 3.60c to 3.85¢ 
open-hearth, Phila....3.92¢ to 3.97¢ 


open-hearth, Chicago. 4.09c to 4.19c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
open-hearth, Pitts... 3.75¢ to 3.85c 
GALVANIZED 
open-hearth, Pitts.... 4.75¢c to 5.00c 
bessemer, Pittsburgh... 4.75c to 5.00c 
open-hearth, Phila....5.07c to 5.12c 
open-hearth, Chicago 5.19c to 5.34c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
open hearth, Pitts.... 2.75c to 3.0Uc 
bessemer, Pittsburgh. 2.75c to 3.00c 
open-hearth, Phila.... 3.02c to 3.12¢ 
open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.34¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
PICEDGPED: icc ees ce 5.10¢ 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box 


plate. coke base, Pitts.. $5.50 


3ase 


Chain, 
Sheet 
Cotton 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 
in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
to 3-inch, butt steel ...... 62 50% 
to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 


Additional 


Steel 3% to 33-inch .......-e8- ee 
Charcoal . 
Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


iron, 3% to 4%-inch..... 


Prices per pound 


l-in. proof coil, Pitts 6.00c to 6.25¢ 
piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.30c 


ties, bundle 45 Ibs. 
Pitts bute “estes ss <cccuceme $1.72 
nails, Pittsburgh ...... 3.00c 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 


our inch, Chicago «<eécessa $59.20 to 60.20 


x-inch and over, Chicago... 55.20 to 56.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 52.00 to 53.00 
Six-inch and over Birming- 

Oa? a ars ceeeeeee 48.00 to 49.00 


Four-inch, New York ...... 65.60 to 66.60 

Six-inch and over, New York 60.60 to 61.60 

Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$11v.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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Scrap Has Upward Tren 


Quotations Higher at Several Centers and Tonnage Buying Could 
Not Be Done at Current Levels—Dealers Build Stock 


SCRAP 


Inland Steel 
purchased 


The 


have 


June 10 
is understood to 
5000 to 10,000 tons of heavy melting 
steel at approximately $14, delivered. 
This sale apparently covers the activity 
in the local iron and steel scrap market 
in the past week. Trade among deal- 
ers has also fallen off and comparatively 
little scrap is moving. This continued 
inactivity is having a depressing effect 
this week heavy melting 
shoveling steel, railroad special- 
No. 2 No. 1 
cast, rerolling rails, grate bars and No. 
1 busheling have been reduced. A local 
scrap firm has discovered that in June 
ot the past four presidential years scrap 
has taken an upturn in price at the con- 
vention period. Railroad offerinys of 
scrap include 2900 tons by the Northern 
Pacific, 1100 tons by the Pullman Co. 
and 500 tons by the Soo Line 


Chicago, 
Co. 


upon 
ste 1, 
tics, 


prices, 


} 
wrought, car W heels, 


Some Grades Advance 


Boston, June 10.—For the first time 
in many weeks leading dealers have 
marked up a few grades of scrap 
iron and steel. One dealer is holding 


heavy melting steel at $11 and a fairly 
maintain $10.50 


+ 


widespread attempt to 
shipping point is observed yet there are 


still rumors of scattered sales at $10 and 
$10.25. Reports from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania steel works indicate growing 
difficulty in obtaining scrap at recent 
prices. Mixed borings and _ turnings 
are in somewhat better demand, The 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. has_ recently 


taken a round tonnage tor its Sparrows 


Point plant at prices which for New 
England delivery figure $7 on cars 
Machine shop turnings in greater 
Joston district have sold at $7 on 


cars and chemical borings have changed 


hands at $950. All the cast grades are 
sluggish and prices are soft. In fact 
one dealer has dropped his price on 
heavy cast $2 a ton during the week. 
No. 1 machinery is quoted at $19 to 
$19.50 delivered 
Stronger In East 
New York, June 10—A _ better tone 


prevails in the iron and steel scrap mar 
ket and dealers buying prices on several 
grades have been advanced. This bet 
terment is based largely on the difficulty 


dealers meet in buying at recent prices 
and their belief that the time had ar- 
1ived for laying in stocks. Consumers 
still are holding back, and with de- 
mand for finished products greatly re- 
stricted, little hope is offered of an 
immediate revival. Dealers are in- 
clined to regard the market as having 
hit bottom and believe they can stock 
their yards with safety. The advances 


have ranged around 50 cents a ton, and 
affect, among other items, railroad steel, 
machinery cast, shefting, rails for roll- 
ing, grade bars and one or two descrip- 
tions of wrought scrap. The better 
tone in pig iron is having a stimulating 
effect on the position of cast scrap. The 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. has lifted its em- 
‘Largo on railroad steel, with this ma- 


terial now going to that interest at $14 


PRICES, PAGE 1590 


ton, delivered; for Claymont, Del., 


$15.25, 
Pittsburgh Feels Uplift 


Pittsburgh, June 10.—On the strength 
of what scrap dealers are willing to pay 
or have paid for scrap to lay down in 
their yards, most grades are up 50 cents 
per ton. This creates a more or less 
nominal market although consumers 
have found it necessary to pay higher 
figures than last week. Some consum- 
ers, including one West Virginia buyer, 
entering the market for heavy melting 
steel, are offering $16 but cannot buy at 
that figure. Some dealers will sell at 
$16.50, and the market is quoted at $16 
to $16.50 although the Pennsylvania 
railroad is understood to have disposed 
of its heavy melting steel last week at 
$17 or a little higher, delivered to a con- 
sumer in this territory. A Weirton, 
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W. Va., buyer has offered to pay $15 
for compressed sheets but dealers to- 
day are not quoting less than $15.50. 
Relatively high prices were obtained by 
the Pennsylvania railroad, steel special- 
ties bringing above $19. While late last 
week steel specialties were offered here 
at $19 to $19.50, today a buyer would 
have to pay at least $19.50 and possibly 
$20. Dealers appear to be holding the 
market firmly, putting scrap down in 
their yards at figures which consumers 
are bidding. One user at Brackenridge, 
Pa., bought some scrap last week, in- 
cluding turnings, but the Monessen and 
Midland, Pa., users are out of the mar- 
ket. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
and other buyers are not releasing ton- 
nages which have been standing for a 
long time on orders. 


St. Louis Marking Time 


St. Louis, June 9.—The situation in 
iron and steel scrap continues dull. 
Activity centers chiefly in purchasing 
by dealers for laying down in yards 
and despite the poor consumptive buy- 
ing, railroads have realized fair prices 
on their recent sales. Stocks in users’ 


(Concluded on Page 1543) 


Steel Prices Are Modified 


Contracts Changed to $40 on Sheet Bars and $38 on Billets and 
Slabs To Obtain Specifications—Market Remains Dull 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 


Youngstown, O., June 10.—With pro- 
duction programs at sheet mills in this 
district stepped down to the lowest 
operating rate in over two years, there 
is a scarcity of business in the semi- 
finished market. Consumers have ad- 
justed their orders for sheet bars to the 


volume of sheet business in hand so 
that the recent contraction in the 
volume of sheet sales is being felt 
keenly by sheet bar interests. Speci- 
fication business has been swinging 
downward for several weeks, and in 
some cases requisitions for sheet bar 
tonnage against contracts has ceased. 
Quotations, however, show no. signs 


of weakness, producers holding to $40, 
Youngstown. Inquiry for all grades of 
semifinished is lacking. 


Specifications Fair 


Cleveland, June 10.—The market for 
semifinished material here continues 
quiet, although fairly good specifications 
re being received by the leading in- 
terest, and it is shipping all that it is 
making at present. The market is quot- 
able at $40, valley, for sheet bars, and 
$38 for billets and slabs. 

Revise Contract Prices 

Pittsburgh, June 10.—Specifications 
for sheet bars, billets and slabs are ob- 
tained only by revising the original con- 
tract figures to harmonize with the go- 
ing market prices of $40, $38 and $38, 
respectively. Even at $40 it is difficult 
to get customers to specify sheet bars. 
Specifications are held back because 
conversion mills are not receiving or- 
Some of 


urs. the oil well supply inter- 
ests continue to take in shipments on 
their forging billet contracts, at $43. 


Two or three of these contracts expire 
the last of this month, and more speci- 
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fications are expected. Skelp is quoted 
at 2.20c to 2.25c, Pittsburgh, but the 
price is practically untested. Some ship- 
ments of automobile wheel skelp are be- 
ing made but boiler tube and pipe skelp 
shipments are scarce. The makers quot- 
ing $49, Pittsburgh, on wire rods are not 
taking orders. The open market price 
is $48, Pittsburgh, and even then not 
much is being done in the way of large 
tonnage inquiries or orders. 


Warehouse Prices Weaker 


WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 1586 
Cleveland, June 10.—Buying of iron 


and steel products from warehouses nas 


fallen off slightly. One dealer report: 
a better volume of business than in 
May. Indications point to better busi- 
ness. Prices generally are unchanged, 
although one interest has been offering 
a stock list of bars and small shapes 


at 2.75c, delivered Cleveland, Other deal- 

ers are getting the full 3.36c, price, with 

the customary shading of from $1 to 
$2 a ton for attractive business. 
June Business Encouraging 

New York, June 10.—Leading jobbers 


report that business so far this month 
has been at little higher rate than in 
May. However, as the month is. still 


relatively young, it is impossible to 
definitely gage the volume of June busi- 


ness. As has been the case for some- 
time past, reinforcing bers are in out- 
standing demand with shapes a close 
second. Prices are steady with little 
prospect of a revision in the near 
future. 
Demand Still Drags 

Philadelphia, June 10.—Demand for 
iron and steel from stock here con- 
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tinues to drag. Prices are unchanged at 


recent levels. 
Small Lot Inquiry Steady 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 10.—A_ steady 
inquiry for small tonnages from iron 


and steel warehouses is reported. 
Structural shapes and sheets are the 
most in demand. Wire nails have 


been reduced 10 cents per 100 pounds 
and cement grades 20 cents. Reduc- 
tions have also been made on small 
size machine bolts but the larger ma- 
terials sare unchanged in price and the 
market is firm at former levels. 


Tin Plies Stocks 


Accumulating, While Shipping Orders 
Are Awaited—Demand Disappointing 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 
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Pittsburgh, June 10.—Reports from 
the tin plate consuming districts, other 
than California, are not encouraging. 
In that section the fruit and vegetable 
packs are about normal. No word has 
come as yet concerning the fall fishpack 
but in the Alaska, Columbia and Puget 
Sound districts it is expected to be 
normal. Operations of tin plate mills 
in this district now are averaging 70 
per cent of capacity, but producers do 
not expect that it will be possible to 
maintain that basis throughout June. A 
few releases are coming to hand from 
can makers, but even the expectations 
of the varn‘sh and paint producers are 
not being realized. A great deal of ton- 
nage still is held up at tin plate makers’ 
plants intended for use in the fruit and 
vegetable canning districts and releases 
against them depend much upon weath- 
er conditions. This tonnage is awaiting 
shipping instructions at $5.50 per base 
box, Pittsburgh. Open market inquir- 
ies are scarce. The H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh, is in the market for 2500 
base boxes. Some of the oil companies 
would buy for September and October 
shipment but makers aré not interested 
in naming prices that far ahead. 


Prices Are Unchanged 


Youngstown, O., June 10—No im- 
provement in the demand for ‘tin plate 
is apparent, consumers continuing to 
show indifference toward their require- 
ments for last half. Business placed 
is not sufficient to take up the slack 
in idle rolling capacity. Prices on pro- 
duction plate are unchanved at $5.50 per 
base box, Pittsburgh, while stock sizes 
are quoted from $5.15 to $5.25, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Strip Dull, Unchanged 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1533 


Pittsburgh, June 10.—Practically no 
change has taken place in strip steel de- 
mand for hot and cold-rolled being con- 
fined to small lots. Buying is on a hand- 
to-mouth basis and of late purchases 
by the automotive industry have been 
particularly limited. Operations have 
dwindled until 40 per cent represents 
the general average. Cold strips are 
held firmly at 4.50c, base Pittsburgh. 


Wide hot strips can be had at 2.50c but 
the general run of the hot strip steel 
market is quoted at 2.60c to 2.75c, base 
Pittsburgh. 
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Coke Idleness Continues 


Connellsville Operations Less Than 25 Per Cent—Few Inquiries 
Pending—Spot Sales of Furnace Grade at $3.20 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 1533 


Pittsburgh, June 10—Beehive coke 
production in the Connellsville district 
is less than 25 per cent of capacity. 
Many oven operators are entirely idle. 
Others are making only enough coke 
to cover contracts. Inquiries are scarce 
and sales few. One eastern blast fur- 
nace, is inquiring through brokers for 
6000 to 8000 tons monthly for the third 


quarter. The only other inquiry out 
here involves 10,000 tons of either: 
standard or medium sulphur furnace 


coke for delivery over the remainder of 
the year to the American Metal Co., 
Ltd. Spot sales of the furnace grade 
have been made as low as $3.20 and 
up to $3.35. No contracting activity 
is noted in medium sulphur coke on 
which $3 for spot shipment and $3.10 to 
$3.15 are quoted for extended deliver- 
ies. One lot of 5000 tons was sold 
at $3.15. Foundry coke activity. is 
confined to a few single carload sales, 
usually at $4.50 to $5. Some is avail- 
able at $4.25. Premium brands now are 
$6 to a maximum of $6.25 in box cars. 

Production of coke in the Connellsville 
region for the week ended May 31 was 
87,840 tons, as compared with 106,720 
tons the preceding week, according to 
the Connellsville Courier. 


Sales Still Restricted 


New York, June 10.—Trading in coke 
continues of small proportions. The 
market on standard ibeehive foundry 
for spot shipment here continues. $4.50 
to $5, Connellsville, with higher and 
lower done, according to the brand and 
the factors involved. Spot standard fur- 
nace coke may be quoted at $3.60 to 
$3.75c, Connellsville; on standard by- 
product foundry coke the market is 
$10.41, delivered at Newark and other 
northern New Jersey points. 


Cincinnati Market Dull 


Cincinnati, O., June 10.—Coke continues 
dull, weak and featureless. Sales for the 
past week involved carloads, and the ag- 
gregate was considerably less than that 
for the week previous. Sellers say the 
market is without an encouraging aspect. 
Demand for foundry coke is of small con- 
sequence, while practically no market ex- 
ists here for furnace coke. Producers of 
by-product coke report business exceed- 
ingly light. According to reports, pro- 
duction in the Wise county and New River 
districts has been curtailed 50 per cent 
since March 15 and additional ovens are 
scheduled to be banked, unless there is a 
marked improvement in business. New 
River foundry coke is quoted at $8.50 to 
$9.50, oven, while the Wise county grade 
ranges from $4 to $5, ovens. 


Spot Movement Better 


St. Louis, June 9.—Slightly better 
movement of spot coke has developed, 
but generally the market continues dull 
and featureless. Contracting is abnor- 
mally small for this season, and stocks 
at bv-product plants are large. . The 
most important transaction reported is 
the sale of 75 cars of heating coke to an 
industry in the district for delivery over 
the next three months. Foundries are 





buying hand to mouth. Most of them 
have fair supplies. Quotably foundry 
coke at local by-product ovens remains 
unchanged at $12. The movement from 
eastern and southern producing points 
is insignificant. 


Southern Prices Hold 


Birmingham, Ala., June 9—Coke quo- 
tations still are around $6 for the found- 


ry grade. Delivery is active, though in 
small lots. Consumers are buying for 
the immediate future only. By-product 


coke ovens hardly will find need for cur- 
tailing production for some time, though 
indications are that several furnaces in 
the district may be blown out. 


Valley Steelmaking Now 
Lowest Since 1921 


Youngstown, O., June 10.—Curtail- 
ment of operations throughout the Ma- 
honing valley, which began March 17, 
continues unchecked. At the beginning 
of this week only 33 per cent of in- 
dependent steelmaking capacity was 
engaged, the lowest rate since July 11, 


1921. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
and the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. each 
have five open hearths active, the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. four, 
and the Trumbull Steel Co. three, 
making a total of 17. 

Sheet mill operation is the lowest 


since Feb. 13, 1922. Fifty-four of the 
120 units here -are scheduled or 45 
per cent of district capacity. Activity 
at the plant of the Newton Steel Co. is 
suspended for the first time since Feb., 
1920. Participants in current sheet 
mill operation include the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. with 13 units, the 
Trumbull Steel Co. with nine, the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. and the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. with eight each, the 
Falcon Steel Co. and the Mahoning 
Valley Steel Co. with six each and the 
Waddell Steel Co. with four. 

Thirteen hot tin mills are scheduled 
at the Trumbull Steel Co. In addition 
to the foregoing the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. has a merchant and six 
pipe mills active but has suspended 
operations at its skelp mills. The Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co. is operating four 
pipe, one plate and three finishing 
mills. 


Operations 40 Per Cent 


Pittsburgh, June 10—Steelmaking in 
the Pittsburgh area is not averaging much 
above 40 per cent of capacity. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. is operating only 42 per 
cent of its ingotmaking capacity this week, 
but its blast furnace operations are un- 
changed, with 27 active out of 59. Its 
Upper and Lower Union mills here are 
averaging 50 per cent, but some others 
are on a much lower basis. The Mc- 
Donald plant for instance, has only four 
mills active on a 5-day per week basis. 
Some open hearths of the independent 
steel producers are down at nearby points. 
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Bar Market Holds Steady 


Prices Change Little and for Most Part Hold 2.20c, Pittsburgh— 
New Business Is Lacking and Production Drops 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 1533 


Chicago, June 10.—Sufficient time has 
not ¢lapsed since local mills cut their 
soft steel bar price to 2.25c, Chicago, 
to determine whether it will stimulate 
business, but so far consumers are not 
displaying conviction that 2.25c _ repre- 
sents the end of the present decline in 
finished steel prices. Most consumers 
appear to believe that by waiting they 


may buy bars cheaper, and in any event 
they will pay no more for them. Pro- 
ducers are extremely anxious for business 
and are vigorous in their efforts to round 
it up. The speed with which mills are 
making deliveries typifies the flat con- 
dition of order books. One mill is seek- 


ing billet reinforcing bar business at a 
price that undercuts the warehouses. 
Rail steel has declined in sympathy 


with soft steel, and 2.15c, mill is today’s 
quotation. There is some demand for 
rail steel reinforcing bars, but imple- 
ment buying is lacking. 
The spread in bar iron has disappeared 
2.25c, Chicago, can be done on any 
One mill that has been down 

has resumed. 3usiness is not 
for single-turn operations for 
week. 
Bar Sales Slow Down, 


Boston, June 10.—Marked slacking 
in sales of commercial bars is reported 


and 
quantity. 
10 days 
sufficient 
a 6-day 


by all principal producers. Prices ap- 
pear to hold firm at 2.20c Pittsburgh 
despite rumors of lower levels and a 


general feeling that this price will be 
broken. The check in buying is prob- 
ably a direct reflection on the firm 
attitude taken by mills and of the 
idea of lower prices which has entered 


the heads of consumers. An offer of 
200 tons at 2.15c was turned down 
by leading mills and finally placed 
at 2.20c Pittsburgh. 


Demand Somewhat Better 


Philadelphia, June 10—Commercial 
steel bar demand is somewhat better 
although generally restricted to small 
lots. Occasional sales as large as 500 
tons are being made. The minimum 
going price now seems 2,20c, Pittsburgh, 
with some business still being placed 
at 2.25c. More concrete bar demand 
here now is out than for some time. 
At least 2500 tons is pending, all of 
which is expected to be placed this 
week, While some large makers re- 
fuse to sell under 2.25c, Pittsburgh, 
others are selling at 2.20c and in some 
cases as low as 2.15c. Cold finished steel 
bars here continue ‘to be sold at 2.90c 
to 3.00c, base Pittsburgh. 


Some Specifications Received 


Pittsburgh, June 10.—Several  specifi- 
cations have been received by steelmakers 
for merchant steel bars but in no case is 
the individual tonnage large. They are 
not becoming discouraged however, but 
more encouraged over the outlook. Some 
of these specifications come from the 
told-finished bar industry and _ others 


from railroad car spring manufacturers. 
One of the latter involving a fairly large 
tonnage is for cars for the Chesapeake & 
railroad, 


Ohio ordered some time ago. 


Little in the way of new business is 
developing but the Missouri Pacific rail- 
road is in the market for 2000 cars which 
will take a considerable tonnage of steel. 
No interest is shown in third quarter re- 
quirements of merchant steel bar users. 
While some preferential customers have 
received more favorable quotations, the 
general market is unchanged at 2.20c to 
2.25c, base Pittsburgh. Refined iron is 
still obtainable at 3.00c, base Pittsburgh, 
while double refined iron brings 4.75c, 
base. 


Inquiry Is Light 


Buffalo, June 10—Bar inquiry is 
light. Mills show no disposition to go 
below 2.20c Pittsburgh to get busi- 
ness. The more generally quoted price 
on smaller lots is 2.25c. 


No Improvement Is Shown 


Cleveland, June 10.—New business in 
steel bars in this territory remains un- 
usually small, According to some of 
the most important sellers, May was 
the poorest month this year and June 
has shown no improvement. Buyers 
apparently have no pressing require- 
ments and are placing their needs only 
in piece-meal fashion. Prices are un- 
changed at 2.20c, Pittsburgh. Bands 
have shown further weakness and on 
one lot of wide sizes business is re- 
ported to have been taken in this ter- 
ritory the past week at 2.40c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Improvement is Small 


Pittsburgh, June 10.—Slight improve- 
ment is noted by cold-finished bar 
makers. As some automotive customers 
specify on their contracts, they in 
turn specify against their merchant 
steel bar contracts. The market how- 
ever, is said to be firm at 2.%0c to 
3.00c base Pittsburgh. As high as 3.15c 
is obtained on less-than-carload quanti- 
ties. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Lag on 
Light Buying 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1592 


Pittsburgh, June 10.—Further curtail- 
ment of operations has been brought about 
in nut, bolt and rivet circles, one rivet 
plant going down entirely last Wednesday, 
having worked off its backlog of rail- 
road car rivet business. The average 
operation of nut, bolt and rivet plants 
in this district is 50 per cent. From time 
to time single carload orders are placed 
but these are too widely separated to 
sustain higher operating rates. Nuts and 
bolts are quoted this week on the basis 
of the price as revised last week when 
makers commenced to name 60 and 20 
off instead of 60, 10 and 10 off on large 
machine bolts. Structural rivets formerly 
quoted at a minimum of 2.60c are now 
2.50c to 2.60c, some refusing to go be- 
low 2.55c. The less-than-carload price 


usually is 2.65¢ to 2.70c, although when 
a regular customer who ordinarily con- 
tracts for a carload or more, wishes to 
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buy a less-than-carload quantity it is given 


to him at a carload price. While the 
regular discount on small. rivets is 70 
and 10 off, some makers have granted 


an extra 10 per cent and even on a 
half-carload quantity have granted an ex- 
tra 5 per cent. This makes the market 
quotable on small rivets at 70, 10 and 
10 off, to 70 and 10 off. 


Prices Somewhat Firmer 


Philadelphia, June 10.—Bolts, and 
rivets are somewhat firmer, with large 
rivets usually quoted at 2.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, with anything lower exceptional. 
Small rivets usually are going at 70 and 
10 and 5 off. 


Cannot Discern Improvement 


Chicago, June 10.—Bolt and nut in- 
terests complain increasingly that not only 
is business of small volume but also that 
at present prices it is a losing proposition. 
With the automobile and farm implement 
industry lagging, the chief outlets for 
their products are stifled. Large ma- 
chine bolts continue on a basis of 60. 10, 
and 10 off and large rivets at 2.90c. 


Hoops Not Improved 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1533 
Pittsburgh, June 10.—No improve- 
ment can be found in the hoop and 
band market. One maker who re- 
ceived orders last week is without 
them this week and another who re- 
ceived none last week has received 


one or two orders this week. Buying 
is confined to small lots. An _ effort 
still is being made to obtain 2.90c 
on narrow hoops but the greater ma- 
jority is going at 2.75c. Some wide 
hoops and bands where hot strip com- 
petition enters, go at 2.60c and even 
lower. 


Pig Iron Sales Larger 
(Concluded from Page 1532) 


trict. It is reported that the Belfont 
Steel & Wire Co., will change over from 
foundry to bessemer iron at its Belfont 
furnace in the next two weeks. 


Market Slowing Down 


Birmingham, Ala., June 10—The pig 
iion market here is slowing down and 
the Woodward Iron Co. has_ blown 
out its Vanderbilt furnace. The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. also is plan- 
ning to shut down two of its furnaces. 
Sales of iron have been in small lots, 
and the aggregate is far from satisfac- 
tory. Reports of sales of 5000 and 10,000- 
ton lots are not verified. The Alabama 
Co. with one furnace in operation and 
a second one ready for the torch, has 
sold a little iron for delivery into the 


third quarter. Quotations are lower 
this week. A price of $21 is being asked 
but sales are being closed at $20 for 
No. 2 foundry. J. W. McQueen, of 
the Sloss-Sheffield company, says there 
is less iron on furnace yards in this 


state than for many years 
Good Sales in East 


Philadelphia, June 10.—While book- 
ing in the past week were somewhat 
smaller than in the wek previous, pig 
iron buying was good. Eastern furnaces 
booked at least 20,000 tons. The biggest 
sale was several thousand tons of basic 
Foundry business was comprised mostly 














| 
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of moderate and small lots. The cur- 
rent foundry market is $20 to $21, base, 
eastern furnace, with occasionally 
enough under $20, furnace, to allow for 
freight disadvantages. Low phosphorus 
sales comprise scattered small lots. The 
most interesting inquiry is from the 
Midvale Co., which asks prices on 1200 
to 400 tons of basic, 400 to 1500 tons of 
foundry and 500 to 2000 tons of bes- 
semer. As a rule furnaces are quoting 
only on definite tonnages in connection 
with this inquiry. 

The Thomas Iron Co. will blow out 
its Hokendauqua furnace this week. 


May Unfilled Bookings a} 


Phenomenal Low 


United States Steel Corp. bookings 
on May 31 totaled 3,628,089 tons, the 
lowest point reached since November, 
1914. This phenomenally low point is 
12 per cent below the bottom reached 
in the depression of 1921. May recorded 
a drop of 580,358 tons, the largest since 
June 1923 when the drop was 595,090 
tons. The May decline was 13.79 per 
cent, as compared with 12 per cent in 
April and 8.5 per cent in June 1923. 
On only two occasions since 1912 has 
a lower tonnage been shown on the 
books of the Steel corporation than 
that on May 31. Further comparisons 


follow: 

Change, Change, 
Date Total tonnage per cent 
May 31, 1924.... 3,628,089 580,358—13.79 — 
April 30, 1924.... 4,208,447 574,360—12.008 — 
Mar. 31, 1924... 4,782,807 130,094— 26 — 
Feb. 29, 1924.... 4,912,901 114,472+ 2.3 +t: 
Jan. 31, 1924.... 4,798,429 350,183+ 7.8 + 
Dec. 31, 1923.... 4,445,339 76,755+ 1.7 os 
Nov. 30, 1923.... 4,368,584 304,241— 65 — 
Oct. 31, 1923.... 4,672,825 362,925— 7.2 - 

Sept. 30, 1923.... 5,035,750 378,913— 6.99 
Aug. 31, 1923.... 5,414,663 496,100— 84 — 
July 31, 1923.... 5,910,763 475,498— 7.4 — 
June 30, 1923.... 6,386,261 595,090— 85 — 
May 31, 1923.... 6,981,351 307,158— 4.21 — 
April 30, 1923.... 7,288,509 114,823— 1.5 — 
Mar. Sh. W9as..'s 7,403,332 119,343+ 1.63 + 
Feb. 28, 1923.... 7,283,989 373,213+ 5.40 + 
2.31 + 


Jan. 31, 1923.... 6,910,776 165,073+ 


Fluorspar Sales Better 

New York, June 6.—Fair sales of for- 
eign fluorspar continue to be made and 
the territory in which this material is be- 
ing shipped is widening. A growing 
volume of imports has been going to 
middle western points. Foreign ma- 
treial varies in quality, but some is of high 
grade. One shipment of German fluor- 
spar just delivered, contained, according 
to buyer’s analysis, 934% per cent cal- 
cium fluoride and 4 per cent silica. The 
market on the foreign material ranges 
from $19 to $20 per net ton, duty paid 


- tidewater. 


Gage Steel Meeting 

B. H. Blood, chairman of the gage 
steel committee, has called a meeting 
of the committee to be in the General 
Motors building, Detroit, Tuesday, June 
17 at 10 am. The reports to be given 
at this meeting will be of special in- 
terest and value. The tentative and par- 
tial program is as follows: 1. General 
progress report on work of committee; 
2. reports on laboratory and service wear 
tests; 3. accelerated aging; and 4. dimen- 
sional changes with time. 





Smith Bros. Hardware Co., Columbus, 
©., has increased its capital stock from 
$750,000 to $2,000,000. 
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More Plates 


Sizable Tonnages in New Jobs Awarded or Figured—Other Lines Still 
Reflect Lack of Demand—Price Range 2.10 to 2.20c, Pittsburgh 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1533 


New York, June 10.—Whether the 
city of New York will place its order for 


six ferryboats with the New York Ship- © 


building Corp., the low bidder, or 
whether it will place the business with 
shipyards in New York harbor, is to be 
determined Friday. The bid has been 
held up owing to feeling among some 
of the city officials that the boats should 
not go to the New York Shipbuilding 
Corp. because the latter has its yards at 
Camden, N. J., and that New York yards 
should be preferred, Very little plate 
tonnage, comparatively, has been placed 
the past week. Action is scheduled this 
week, however, on several lots ranging 
from 500 to 2500 tons each. Prices on 
attractive lots continue to range from 
1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, with special 
figures available om especially attractive 
lots. 


More Tank Work § Placed 


Pittsburgh, June 10.—The Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana has closed for 
eight 84,000-barrel tanks for Baton 
Rouge, La., requiring 3000 to 4000 tons 
of plates, contract for which is expected 
to be placed this week. Another at- 
tractive plate tonnage is involved in 
the gas holder contract awarded by the 
city of Memphis, Tenn, to the Riter- 
Conley Co., Pittsburgh, 1800 tons of 
plates and shapes. Plates are quoted at 
2.15c to 2.20c Pittsburgh. The minimum 
price is understood to apply to large 
tonnages. 


Orders in Better Volume 


Cleveland, June 10.—Small sellers of 
plates report a better run of miscel- 
laneous business and a more hopeful 
attitude in that some buyers who have 
not been in the market since last fall 
now are taking some tonnage. A con- 
siderable part of the buying is rated to 
oil field work. The Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio has placed nine stills requir- 
ing 250 to 300 tons. Lake shipyards 
again are negotiating with prospective 
builders of a freight vessel and inquiries 
for material for this boat are in the 
market. A recent inquiry for 2000 tons 
of plates for a local automotive specialty 
interest has been withdrawn. In prices 
a spread of 2.10c to 2.20c, Pittsburgh is 
weak. A number of lots including some 
universals were placed at 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, but in other cases where compe- 
tition was close 2.10c, Pittsburgh was 
done on tank steel. 


Fair Oil Tank Business Out 


Chicago, June 10.—Local plate mills 
have before them inquiry for oil stor- 
age tanks that aggregate 14,450 tons. 
This inquiry comprises 7500 tons for 
tanks for the Marland Refining Co., 2500 
tons additional for the Humble Oil Co., 
2000 tons for the Humphrey Co., 1200 
tons for the Perry Oil Co., 750 for the 
Simms Petroleum Co., and 500 for the 
Gypsy Oil Co. Merchant demand for 


plates continues low, especially with car 
builders not no win the market. The 





quotation on tank plates is now 2.35c, 
Chicago. 

The Florida East Coast railroad 
has placed from 1500 to 2000 tons of 
car material for 223 cars recently 
awarded. 


Steel Placed for Cars 


Philadelphia, June 10.—Plate demand 
in the East continues slow. It is ex- 
pected here the New York Shipbuilding 
Corp., which was the low bidder on 
ferryboats for New York City, will not 
get the work. It is expected that three 
boats each will be awarded to the Staten 
Island and other yards. The six boats 
involve about 2000 tons of steel. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio placed with the In- 
land Steel Co., 11,000 tons of steel for 
1000 cars, to be built by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., but 
the price is not known. The ship busi- 
ness here is quiet. The market on plates 
continues 2.00c to 2.20c, Pittsburgh, 
with variations according to the  at- 
tractiveness of the lots. More demand 
in structural lines is coming out here. 


Ore Market heath One 
Good Tonnage Sold 


ORE PRICES, PAGE 1592 





Cleveland, June 10—The market for 
Lake Superior iron ore remains inac- 
tive, although a producer with head- 
quarters here has closed for one lot 
of 100,000 tons. This was in prospect 
for some time, and is the largest single 
tonnage booked by any interest since the 
opening of the market. Otherwise sales 
are very scare and are confined to much 
smaller lots. About 40 boats have been 
taken off since the slump developed. A 
better movement is expected later in the 
season. The Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association reports that receipts at Lake 
Erie ports in May totaled 3,355,271 tons, 
compared with 4,041,956 tons in May, 
1923, and the total of receipts for the 
season to June 1 is 4,684,162 tons, in con- 
trast with 5,894,678 tons last year. 





Discuss Bar Iron Scale 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 10—Repre- 
sentatives of the Western Bar Iron as- 
sociation and the wage committee of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers are meeting here to 
consider the Amalgamated demands for 
increases in base wage rates. Sessions 
have been held since last Friday, but 
no agreement has been reached. The 
union’s demands include an advance of 
43 per cent in the base rate for puddlers. 


Chicago Output Lower 


Chicago, June 10.—Steel ingot operations 
in the Chicago district have declined 5 per 
cent and now average about 55 per cent. 
Two more blast furnaces have been blown 


‘out in this district, and of the 30 steel- 


work stacks of the two leading pro- 
ducers, 15 new are active. 
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Concrete Market Lifeless 


Good Tonnages Lacking but Numerous Small Projects Keep Fabri- 
cators From Closing Down—Price Levels Not Maintained 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, 


Cleveland, June 10 Concrete rein- 
forcing bar tonnage is moving slowly. 
Inquiries for small lots continue fairly 


numerous, but closing action is delayed. 
One of the largest projects now before 
trade is the Union station retaining 
wall, on which general contractors’ bids 


the 


go in June 19. The first lot of concrete 
bars, totaling 300 to 400 tons, will be 
bought shortly afterward. A _ total of 
between 2000 and 3000 tons is required 


for the completed work. Prices continue 
soft on new steel bars, with 2.20c to 
2.35c, Pittsburgh, the going market, On 


rail steel, 2.00c to 2.10c, mill is quoted, 
with little to test the quotation’s strength. 
W. S. Tyler Co. addition, taking 180 
tons, was awarded Pollak Steel Co. at a 
low figure. Bars out of stock are 
being sold down to 2.45c, Pittsburgh, 
although 2.55¢ to 2.65c is the custom- 
ary spread. 


fairly 


Are Strengthening 


York, June 10.—While 
for concrete reinforcing 
quiet, the market as far as 
firmer 


Prices 
new de 
bars 1S 
prices 


New 
imand 
very 
are concerned is 
time On mill 
l‘ittsburgh is done in most instances 
the 2.20c price is less usual than a 
weeks ago. Some mills that 
cently at 2.20c now refuse to shade 
On concrete bars out of 
the market continues 2.90c 


* 
shipments, £.20C 


Larger Tonnages Are Deferred 


Pittsburgh, June  10.—Reinforcing 
concrete bars again have been dull 
this past week as action on most ol 
the larger awards continues deferred 
General contract “for the Veterans’ 
hospital, Aspinwall, Pa., was awarded 
to W. F. Trimble & Sons. About 500 
tons will probably be needed. The 
time has been extended on the build 
ing for the Citizens’ Title & Trust 
Co., Uniontown, Pa. Prices continue 
unchanged at 2.20c to 2.25c, base 


Pittsburgh, although some of the con 

bar fabricators can buy from 
mills at 2.15c. The warehous: 
2.40c. 


crete 
the 


price is 


Tonnages All Are Small 


Cincinnati, June 10—Buying of 
reinforcing bars continues in fair 
volume. Tonnages usually are small. 


On bars for mill shipment there have 


been some exceptions but the market 
generally is 2.10c, base Pittsburgh 
Roos, Meyer & Hecht Co., has_ been 


awarded the general contract for the ad 
dition to the Gambrinus Garage & Stor- 
age Co., which will involve 100 tons 
Bids went in June 7, for three additional 
sections to the Cincinnati subway, which 
will involve 900 tons. The Columbus 
Bolt Works, Columbus, O., is taking 
bids on a reinforced concrete addition to 
its plant. 


Jobs Fewer; Prices Sagging 


10.—In contrast 
market, 


with 
tewer re 


Chicago, June 
the structural steel 


inforced concrete jobs are coming out 


PAGE 1533 
and estimating has decreased consid- 
erably. While the average for the 
business now going is probably still 


about 2.45c, Chicago, this level is weak, 
and a decline to at least 2.40c, Chicago, 
is in prospect. The price situation 
is both complicated and weakened by 
he vigor with which one local mill is 
seeking business. The outstanding job 
of the weak is the addition to the 
Donnelley printing plant, 350 tons, 
which the Inland Steel Co. took for rail 
steel. 


Jobbers Demand Decreased 


Buffalo, June 10.—Reinforcing bars 
are reported being sold from jobbers’ 
stock at $2 a ton over mill price. De- 
mand for material for structural use 
has dropped off, and not so much new 
inquiry for bars for road work is com- 
ing out as was reported during May. 
Sales have been confined to lots of 75 
to 125 tons as a maximum. Warehouse 
demand has decreased. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


2,455 tons 
1,791 tons 


Awards this week... 
Awards last week 


Awards two weeks ago 6,498 tons 

1000 tons, apartment building, Washingt 
D. C., to Concrete Steel Co. 

: tons, rail steel bars, for addition to 
building of Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., Chi- 
cago, to Inland Steel Co. General contract 
let to Leonard Construction Co., 37 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago 
tons, building for Commercial National 

bank, Peoria, Ill., to the Concrete Steel ( 


0 tons, Pioneer State bank, Chicago, to Ol- 
ney J. Dean & Ci 

0 tons, Illinois, Missouri d Wisconsin road 
work, to Olney J. , 


Dean & ( 
ldition for W 


S. Tyler ( 








Cleveland, to lla} Steel ( 

150 tons, building for caucus hospital, 

cus, N. Len to Concrete Steel Co. 
tons, building for A. L.. Bartlett Mfg. Co 

Rockford, Ill., to ric System 

lorcing. 

nnage unstated, foundations for power 

for Illinois Power & Light Co. at 

Moines, lowa, to the Laclede Steel Co. 


Secau- 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


Co., West 
furner Con 





struction Co. 

0 tons, three sections of 
Cincinnati; bids in 
tons, Veterans’ Tuberculosis hospital, Aspin 


Cincinnati subway, 


vall, Pa general ntract received from 
United States government by W. F. Trimblk 
& Sons, North §S Pittsburgh. 
tons, Bell Telephone building, Canton, O 
vids in June 23. 
to 400 tons, first section of worl 1 Uni 
tation retaining wall, Cleveland; bids in Jun 
Several thousand tons are involved it 


entire stru 








to 300 tons, Bell telephone building, Akro: 
O., bids in June 23, 
tons, settling nk, waterworks department, 
Akron, O.; bids in June 12. 
ronnage unstated, 4-story, $550,000 apartment 


at 6428 Cottage Grove avenue, for the Mans 
field Building Corp., Chicago. Plans by Hall, 
Ratcliffe, 123 Madisor 


Lawrence, Rippel & 


street, Chicag 
lonnage unstated, bank building for South Chi 
cago Savings bank, South Chicago, TIIl.. to 
cost $300,000 Plans being drawn by Ivar 


Viehe-Naess & 
avenue, Chicago. 
‘onnage unstated, 5-story publishing building 
projected by N. K. Aranoff, 314 West Su 


Co., 400 North Michigan 


perior street, Chicago. Plans not yet pre 
pared. 
Fonnage unstated, Edgewater Athletic club, 
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Chicago. Paul Gerhardt, 64 West Randolph 
street, architect. Bids in about 60 days. 


Pipe Mill 


Operations Continue Relatively High 
—Cast Grade Is Strong 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1533 AND 1592 


Pittsburgh, June 10.—With  butt- 
weld and lapweld pipe mill operation 
averaging 65 to 70 per cent, tubular 
goods continues to pair off with tin 
plate as the two finished steel prod- 
ucts maintaining relatively high opera- 


tions. This average applies both to 
this district and the Youngstown ter- 
ritory. In both, a slight improvement 
in. the lapweld demand is noted due 
to the better consuming rate in oil 
country goods. No outstanding ton- 


nage is noted since no large lines are 
being laid but orders for one to three 
carloads of casing, drill pipe, and other 


oil country goods are being received. 
Jobbers’ stocks are not large. Some 
of the standard full weight merchant 


pipe jobbers have endeavored to liqui- 
date their stocks, believing they would 
be able to replenish them at lower 
figures, but mill prices show no signs 
of sliding backward. These are de- 
ferring their orders as long as they 
can and in the meantime are buying 
as little as possible just as it is needed. 


Municipal Demand Lacking 


New York, June 10.—Trading in cast 
iron pipe again is featureless. Municipal 
demand is virtually nil, and at the mo- 
ment, little in the way of substantial 
inquiry is in sight. The bulk of trading, 
as for sometime past, is comprised of 
rather small orders for private account. 
Despite the fact that buying on the 
whole is perhaps as slow as at any time 


this year, although not inactive, prices 
remain unchanged. The majority of 
shops: still have a couple of month’s 


business on their books and are not in- 
clined to encourage new business by 
offering concessions, 

Low Prices on Large Sizes 


Chicago, June 10—One of the 
larger makers of cast iron pipe appears 
hungry for business in the larger sizes 


and is reported to have made some 
low prices at places where bids were 
privately taken. The lowest reported 


price on the larger sizes is $52.20, Chi- 
cago. On smaller jobs of 6-inch pipe 
and over the range is $55.20 to $56.20. 
On 4-inch pipe the Chicago delivered 
i $59.20 to $60.20. Makers of 





price is 


pipe are booking a number of lots but 
they are uniformly small. Kimberly, 
Wis., closes this week on 300 tons 


Trade Still Receding 


Birmingham, Ala., June 9—The cast 
iron pipe trade still is receding. Several 
specifications are reported in sight and 
a division is announced on some of the 
large contracts recently let. There has 
been no curtailment of production at 
pressure pipe plants. Soil pipe and fit- 
tings makers are not receiving any new 
business and there are no indications of 
an early recovery. 

CAST IRON 


750 tons, C 


PIPE PLACED 


lumbus, O., to the United States 


Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

727 tons, 36-inch class B pipe for Bellingham, 
Wash., to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

625 tons, 4 to 10-inch pipe for city of Van- 
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couver, municipality of Point Grey and prov- 
ince of British Columbia to the Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd. 

350 tons, Jacksonville, Ill., to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


June 12, 


200 tons, Dallas, Tex., to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

100 tons, Vandalia, Ill., to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


1655 tons, 42-inch pipe for the Hetch-Hetchy 
project, San Francisco; reported’ in Iron 
Trape Review in March ashaving been 
awarded to the United States Cast Iron 


Pipe & Foundry Co.; all bids rejected, new 
bids will be opened June 18. 

750 tons, Morganfield, Ky.; bids June 24. 

660 tons, 4 to 12-inch pipe for Hawthorne, Cal. ; 
bids in. 

246 tons, 
Cal. ; 


4 to 8-inch pipe for Santa Ana., 


bids in. 


Dull Market 


Still Rules in Ferroalloys Indian and 
German Ferro 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 
New York, 10.—Sales of fer- 
romanganese continue restricted as a 
rule to carloads and moderate sized 
lots for early shipment, but the total 
is somewhat larger than usual of late. 
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June 


The market on current business con- 
tinues $107.50 duty paid tidewater. 
Demand for’ spiegeleisen, is some- 


what better and one lot was sold dur 
ing the past week for shipment over 
the next six weeks. The market on 
spiegeleisen continues $35 to $38 on the 
20 per cent grade, depending on the 
tonnage involved. 
Market Shows Little Life 

10.—Briskness_ is 
ferroalloys market 
which is uninteresting except in the 
fact that a fairly large number otf 
shipments continue to be made on con- 
tracts and a few single carload in- 
quiries appear each week. New orders 
are limited to a few single carloads 
at $107.50 seaboard base. No interest 


Pittsburgh, June 
absent from the 


as yet is manifested in third or last 
quarter supplies. It is-stated that no 
cancellations have been received and 
that the few suspensions in the 


form of requests for deliveries be ex- 
tended 30 or possibly 60 days. Sellers 
of both German and Indian low grade 
ferromanganese are endeavoring to 
gain a foothold in this market with 
some low quotations, the latter being 


available at $100, seaboard. The Ger- 
man ferromanganese cannot be sold 
for delivery before July. Buyers here 


are more or less indifferent. 

Spiegeleisen is quiet and it is under- 
stood that while quotations are un- 
changed, some lower figures would be 
made should a real inquiry come out 
Special alloys all are dull. One near- 
by user bought 50 tons of 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon at $75, freight allowed. 


Prices are unchanged. 
More Activity At Chicago 
Chicago, June 10—Ferroalloys are 
more active. Ferromanganese is firm 


on the basis of $107.50 seaboard. Cur- 
rent inquiry totals about 300 tons. Sev- 
eral hundred tons of spiegeleisen have 
been sold at $35, New Orleans. 

The Rockwood Stove Works, 
wood, Tenn., operator of a gray iron 
foundry and builder of stoves, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 


to $100,000. 


Rock- 
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heet Competition 


Leading Interest in Some Cases Taking Tonnage at $4 Under Former 
Level—Valley Output Lowest Since 1921 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1533 


Youngstown, O., 10.—Unwill- 
ingness of buyers to place business 
in attractive volume has reduced the 
operation of sheet mills in this district 
to the lowest point in over two years. 
During the past few weeks the price 
structure has been under pressure, and 
while a few of the smaller sheet pro- 
ducers have acceded to the demands 
of buyers, the market generally has 
been able to withstand the attack. The 
price position is perhaps stronger now 
than for many weeks past, despite the 
idle capacity at plants. Condi- 
tions, however, are antagonizing from 
the mill point of view. The trade is 
decidedy critical in the inspection of 
finished tonnage, as usual in a buyer’s 
market, and concessions are being 
sought shortly after shipments are 
received. No attempt is being made to 
lay down stock merely to keep mill 
trains turning, and the opinion is held 
that as soon as the trade understands 
the intention of producers to follow 
sound policies there will be less hesi 
tation to place tonnage. While some in- 
terest is being shown for black sheets 
the tonnage is far from being attrac 
tive. Price concessions still are en- 
countered in the Detroit district and 
in some of the western territories, 
but the move is not general nor has 
much disturbance resulted. The major- 
ity of producers here are quoting blue 
annealed at 2.80c, black at 3.65c and 
galvanized at 4.80c, Pittsburgh. The 
volume of new business is decidedly 


June 


some 


low. 
Inquiry Slightly Better 


Buffalo, June 10.—Sheet inquiry 
shows some improvement, although de- 
mand still is confined to small lots, and 
does not include anything from the au- 
tomobile makers of more than ordinary 
size. Prices seem steadier than for some 
time and have centered around 3.65c 
Pittsburgh for black. Production sched- 
ules here have been reduced to the low- 
est point of the year. The reduction 
will be only temporary if the demand 
holds up to recent proportions, it is in- 
dicated. 


Cool Weather Not Welcomed 


Chicago, June 10.—Steel sheet book- 
ings have been worked off more rapidly 
than producers expected because the 
weather has been cool. Order books 
still are in fair shape but new business 
is not equal to shipments. Third quar- 
ter business has not yet received serious 
consideration on account of the price sit- 
uation. Today’s levels appear to be 
2.80c, Pittsburgh, for blue annealed, 
3.65c for black and 4.80c, for galvanized. 

Market Moving’in Right Direction 

Pittsburgh, June 10.—Transactions in 
various grades of sheets are more nu- 
merous, though not large. Several 
sales of blue annealed sheets are noted, 


one to a car builder, another to a 
maker of riveted water pipe. One 
order for 200 tons of one size was 


taken for export to Mexico. An order 


for 1000 tons of galvanized sheets for 
railroad car roofs also was received 
by a large producer here for rush ship- 
ment. A few orders for full-finished 
automobile sheets have been booked. 
The price on the latter grade is un- 
changed at 5.10c Pittsburgh, quoted by 
all producers. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., continues openly to 
quote 3.00c, 3.85c and 5.00c. Pittsburgh, 
on blue annealed, black, and galvanized, 
respectively. However, in some _ in- 
stances the con pany is meeting compe- 
tition to the extent of $4 per ton to 
2.80c, 3.65c and 4.80c, respectively, on 
the three grades. This is the level at 
which the independent: mills generally 
have been quoting for some _ weeks. 
Sheet mill operations are on approxi- 
mately the same basis as a week ago. 
averaging around 40 or 45 per cent of 
capacity. Should expectations of im- 
proved business conditions be realized 
that figure undoubtedly will be increased 
shortly. 
Some Shading Noted 

Philadelphia, June 10.—While’ sheets 
in most instances are holding firm, some 
shading is being done on attractive lots. 
Blue annealed generally is 2.80c, Pitts- 


‘burgh, but 2.75¢ is done, and in some 


2.70c. 
to 3.65c. 


Black generally is 3.60c 
Galvanized is 4.75c to 2.80c. 


cases 


Buy More Wire 


Better Orders Being Received by Mak- 
ers for Nails and Mill Products 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1533 


Pittsburgh, June 10—Two or three 
wire products makers report a slightly 
improved buying rate in nails as well as 
in mixed carloads of wire to jobbers. 
This by no means is what it should be 
for this season of the year, but pro- 
ducers are encouraged to look for bet- 
ter things as the summer advances. Op- 
erations, shipments and incoming busi- 
ness all are about on a 50 per cent basis. 
Prices are fairly firm at 2.90c and 2.65c, 
base Pittsburgh, for wire nails and plain 
wire, respectively. Several established 
producers will not now go below those 
figures in any event. Occasionally a 
single carload order for cement-coated 
nails is placed at 2.40c, base Pittsburgh. 


Specifications More Liberal 


Chicago, June 10.—For the first time 
in weeks makers of wire and wire prod- 
ucts have experienced improved busi- 
Operations remain at 50 per cent, 
on the average, and no increase seems 
warranted, but from all sources orders 
have been more numerous and slightly 
heavier in the past few days. i 
claimed that 2.65c, Pittsburgh, is the bot- 
tom of the wire market and 2.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, the minimum on wire nails. 


ness. 


Knoeppel, Johnston & Hastings, Inc., 
industrial engineers, New York, filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities 
of $17,976 and assets of $2699. 
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Shape Market Cheertul 


Large Prospective Tonnages Appear—New York To Build 70 Schools— 
Chicago District More Active—Railroad Bridges Take Much Steel 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 


New York, June 10.—With many 
builders regarding the structural shape 
market near if not already at the bot- 
tom of the present movement, inquiry 


manifests more life. Several sizable jobs 
have come out. An important factor 
is the large amount of municipal work 
in prospect. More than 70 schools are 
to be brought out just as rapidly as plans 
can be completed, and about 7000 tons 
of this work already is pending. Sub- 
way work is a big feature, with the 
West Side subway, involving 30,000 
tons as a leading item. The first sec- 
tion, requiring 4500 tons, was brought 
out last week, but later was withdrawn, 
at the request of the head of the new 
city commission which is to assume office 
July 1. This project undoubtedly will 
be up again within the next few weeks. 

The board of estimate has authorized 


$5,000,000 for a market house in Brook- 


lyn, similar to the Bronx market, ten- 
tatively placed recently and involving 
approximately 10,000 tons. It is ex- 
pected authorization will be made at the 
mext meeting of an equal sum for a 
market house on Manhattan. One of 
the largest industrial projects in sight 
is the New York Edison power house 
at the foot of East Fourteenth street, 
which will involve more than 20,000 


tons. In some plans are ex- 


pected out soon. 


quarters 


The shape market continues to hold 
around 2.20c, Pittsburgh, on the gen- 
eral run of business, with concessions 


of $1 per ton on large tonnages, Firm- 
ness is shown also in the fabricated ma- 
terial market. 


Small 


Boston, June 10.—Structural _ steel 
prices are soft but in the absence of 
heavy awards no definite levels are estab- 
lished. The leading steel interests are 
quoting 2.15c, Pittsburgh, and several 
100 to 200-ton lots were placed at this 
price. An attractive tonnage would 
probably develop 2.10c, Pittsburgh. Con- 
tracts totaled a slightly heavier tonnage 
than for the previous week. The new 
Keith theater which has been under nego- 
tiation for several months is now active, 
the general contract having been placed 
and 1200 tons of steel about to be let. 


Contracts Rule 


Prospective Business Better 


Cleveland, June 10.—Structural shape 
activity last week was practically nil, 
but prospects for future work are bet- 
ter. Union station interests are taking 
bids until June 19 for 800 to 1000 tons 
of sheet steel piling. This is the first 
actual construction work on this proj- 
ect which is reported to involve as 
much as 75,000 tons of steel. It is 
reported that Bethlehem Steel Co. will 
get the plain material on the 3300 tons 
of Pennsylvania railroad grade elimina- 
tion work, which includes 1200 tons of 
Bethlehem sections. Plain material prices 
continue openly 2.20c, Pittsburgh, with 
small lots taking 2.25¢ and upward. 


Awards More Numerous 


Pittsburgh, June 10.—Inquiries for 


structural shapes are numerous but ton- 
nages 


are small. This past week has 
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brought about the closing up of a num- 
ber of jobs above 100 tons, some above 


200 tons. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. received several awards including 
three which totaled about 750 tons; 
American Bridge Co. was awarded 375 
tons for a warehouse at Detroit for 
the D. M. Ferry & Sons Co. Several 
smaller inquiries are pending, the only 
large tonnage before fabricators being 


that of 4000 tons for a power house near 
Cincinnati for the Columbia Power Co. 
Plain material still is quoted at 2.20c to 
Pittsburgh. Some of the 
plants are able to 
maintain operations about 70 per cent 
of capacity; some smaller shops need 
work badly and are on a 50 to 60 per 


>> 


larger 


c, base 
fabricating 


cent basis. 
Sentiment More Cheerful 
Cincinnati, June 10.—No important 


contracts for structural shapes were 
placed last week and prices continued 
unchanged at 2 20c to 2.25c, base Pitts- 
burgh. The market appears a trifle 
firmer due to more confidence on the 
part of the buying public and the pros- 
volume of busi- 


pects for an increased 

ness in the future. The Stacey Mfg. 
Co.. has received a contract from the 
Public Service Co., at Orlando, Fla., 


for a 300,000-cubic foot capacity holder 
l 500 tons of shapes 


which will involve 

and plates. The E. M. Scully ‘Con- 
struction ‘Co., has been awarded the 
general contract for the new Milford 


Steel bridge of the County of Hamil- 
ton, which will require 420 tons. 


Lettings and Projects Increase 
June 10.—The © structural 
market has assumed a greatly im- 
proved tone last weck. Lettings have 
increased and more projects have come 
up. Rumbling of labor trouble in the 
building trades is more apparent but 
beyond, a strike of workers 
which has tied up foundation work on 
large projects no actual trouble has 
yet been experienced May building 
permits totaled $32,058,095 compared 
with $32,198,000 last May. Last 
week six jobs of about 1000 tons were 
awarded. The Santa Fe railroad is 
taking bids on 3000 tons of structurals 
for bridge work. The activity in plain 
material, ,which is quoted at 
2.35c, Chicago, is by all odds greater 
than that in any other line of finished 
steel. Approximately 21,000 tons of 
shapes are required in inquiries just 
brought out. 

The union of bridge and_ structural 
iron workers have voted to continue 
work at $1.25 an hour, under the exist- 
ing contract, and not to demand $1.50 
an hour because the bricklayers and 
plasterers won the latter scale. This re- 
moves a cloud which has been hanging 
over the structural market and represents 
a victory for the sanctity of contracts. 

STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 
26,658 tons 
22,544 tons 
14,855 tons 
84,000-barrel 
of Louisiana, 


Chicago, 


caisson 


ior 


now 4s 


Building awards this week ........ 
Building awards last week 
Building awards two weeks ago.. 
4000 tons, mostly plates, eight 

tanks for the Standard Oil Co. 
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for erection in Baton Rouge, La.; reported 


placed. 
1800 tons, plates and shapes, gas holder, Mem- 


phis, Tenn., to the Riter-Conley Co. 
1710 tons, elevated railroad extensions for Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Northern Co., to the 


Hansell-Elcock Co. 


’ 


1336 tons, bridge work for New York Central 
railroad, allocated as follows: 896 tons to 
Shoemaker Bridge Co., 328 tons to Bethle- 


hem Steel Co. and 112 tons divided among 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Penn Bridge Co., Ameri 
can Bridge Co., and Pitstburgh Bridge Co. 


building for Mishawaka Rubber & 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind., to the 
Kenwood Bridge Co. ~ 

1020 tons, building for Nugent Bros. Drygoods 


7 cA - 
1054 tons, 


Co., St. Louis, to American Bridge Co. 
Wimmer Contracting Co., St. Louis, general 
contractor. 

1000 tons, power house at North Bend, Oreg., 
for H. M. Byllesby & Co., to the Minne 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

900 tons, elevated approaches, Westchester ave- 
nue, New York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
900 tons, building for the Philadelphia In- 
stitute for the Feeble Minded, Philadelphia, 


to the Belmont Tron Works. 


850 tons, municipal inspection shed, 239th 
street, New York, to Levering & Garrigues 
Co., reported in last week’s issue as low 
bidder. 

850 tons, highway bridge, Milton, Pa., to 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
issue as low bidder. 
800 tons, building for General Electric Co. 
at Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron Works. 


reported in last week’s 


800 tons, building for, Commercial National 
Sank, Peoria, Ill., to A. Lucas & Sons, 
Peoria. 

700 tons, Silverman apartment, Seventy-ninth 
street, New: York, to A. E. Norton, Inc. 
700 tons, loft building, 115 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York, to Hay Foundry & Iron 

Works. 

594 tons, Western Catholic Union building, 
Quincy, IIl., to the Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

500 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania railroad, New 
York, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

500 tons, gas holder, Public Service Co., Orlan 
do, Fla., to Stacey Mfg. Co. 


section of the 
building, 26 Broadway, New 
American Bridge Co. 

450 tons, high school, Linden, N. J., to 
mer Iron Works, Hoboken, N. J. 
450 tons, Harrisburg bridge, Portland, Oreg., 
general contract to Portland Bridge Co.; 

steel to [Illinois Steel Bridge Co. 

434 tons, Becklenberg theater, Chicago, to the 
Nechin Steel Construction Co. 

400 tons. building for the Butler Savings & 
Trust Co., Butler, Pa., to the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., through Harry Wimer, Butler, 
general contractor. 

375 tons, warehouse, D. M. Ferry & Sons Co., 
Detroit, to the American Bridge Co., through 
Waldridge-Aldinger & Co., general contractor. 


450 tons, sixth Standard oil 


York, to the 
Olt- 


350 tons, county hospital, Overbrook, N. J., 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
350 tons, buildings for Yellowstone Park &X 


Transportation Co., Livingston, Mont., to the 


American Bridge Co 


350 tons, Pennsylvania bridge at Becks Run, 
near Pittsburgh, to the American Bridge Co. 
300 tons, terminal station for the Public 
Service Corp., Newark, N. igs to the Hay 


& Iron Works. 
building for the National Fireproofing 
Pa., to the Jones & Laughlin 


Foundry 
250 tons, 
Co., Indiana, 
Steel Corp. 
210 tons, addition to Pacific 
plant, Seattle, to Wallace 
200 tons, bridge work for Bear Mountain Pala- 
sades park commission, New York, to Ameri- 


Coast Steel Co., 
Equipment Co 


can Bridge Co. 

200 tons, Slade’s Ferrv bridge, Fall River, 
Mass., to Thomas F. Phelan. 

00 tons, Mission Beach bath house, San Diego, 
Cal., to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

200 tons. gas producer house for the Colonial 
Steel Co., Monaca, Pa., to the Jones & 


Laughlin Steel Corp. 
20% tons. building for the Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, to the Belmont Iron 
Works. 


150 tons, commercial building. Harrisburg, Pa., 


to the Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 

150 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, t 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

150 tons, building for Link-Belt Co., Indian 
apolis, to Insley Mfg. Co 


125 tons, Kenyon theater, Northside, Pittsburgh, 
to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

100 tons, bridee for the Pennsylvania railroad, 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 


100 tons, jobs including United States Veter- 
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ans’ hospital, No. 97, Chillicothe, O., 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


18,000 tons, Delaware river bridge, Philadelphia ; 
bids open about July 15. 

11,000 tons, first section of Broad street sub- 
way, Philadelphia; bids in July 15. 

4500 tons, first section, West Side Subway 
extension, New York. Specifications issued 
a few days ago, along with the request for 
bids by June 24 have been withdrawn, tem- 
porarily; will likely be issued again in July. 

4000 tons, power station near Cincinnati, O., 
for the Columbia Power Co, (Union Gas & 
Electric Co.); bids close this week. 

3600 tons, bridge work for Atchison, 
& Santa Fe railroad; bids in. 

1500 tons, power house at Des Moines, Iowa, 
for the Illinois Power & Light Co.; pending. 

1200 tons, Keith theater, Boston, general con- 
tract let; preliminary bids being taken. 

1000 tons, Libby Hotel & Bath Corp., DeLancy 
street, New York; pending. 


to the 


Topeka 


1000 tons, apartment at 54 East Fifty-fourth 
street, New York; Schwartz & Gross, archi- 
tects. 


800 tons, Carpenter apartment, Lexington & Sev- 
enty-third street, New York; pending. 
800 to 1000 tons, sheet steel piling for retain- 


ing wall work of Union station, Cleveland ; 
bids in June 19, 
800 tons, Rittenhouse apartment, Philadelphia; 


plans revised by Suggarman, Hess & Berger. 
750 tons, school for South Denver, Colo.; 
bids in. 
750 tons, service racks for Texas Co.; bids in. 
700 tons, Five Cents Savings bank, Boston; 
plans ready. 
700 tons, mill building for Continental Gin Co.., 
Birmingham, Ala.; H. K. Ferguson Co., en 


gineer. Project again active. 
600 tons, building for First National bank, 
Tulsa, Okla.; bids in. 


600 tons, building for Ancaster Co., Cleveland; 
action expected this week. 
420 tons, bridge for Hamilton 
pending. 

400 tons, building for the 
Co., Boston; bids asked. 

350 tons, Edison Electric Light Co. substation 
Boston; bids in. : 

300 tons, Mercy Hurst Catholic 
Pa.; pending. 

300 tons, bridge work for Lackawanna railroad; 
pending. 

200 tons, bridge work for the 
sion, Boston; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 4-story 
ster building, Chicago. Utilities Power & 
Light Corp., 327 South LaSalle street, own- 
er; Alfred S. Alschuler, 28 East Jackson 
street, architect. May be some time in de- 
veloping. 


county, O.; 
3oston Edison 


buildings, Erie, 


Park commis- 


top addition to Web 


Tonnage unstated, 10-story Edgewater Athletic 
club, Chicago. Paul Gerhardt, 64 West 
Randolph street, architect. Bids in about 
60 days. 


New Blooming Mill To Be 
Installed 


The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
will shut down its 35-inch blooming 
mill at Ivy Rock division June 28 and 
replace the present installation with 
a modern unit. About one month will 
be required to complete the change. 
The company also is erecting a new 
steel building, 95 x 360 feet, to re- 
place the present wooden structure 
which houses the blue annealed sheet 
department at its Schuylkill iron works 
division at Conshohocken, Pa. The 
company also is installing some new 
equipment and is generally moderniz- 
ing and improving the latter plant to 
increase the sheet finishing capacity. 


Imports Are Smaller 


Philadelphia, June 10.—Imports of 
iron and steel products and ores into 
this port for the week ended June 7 
were smaller than in the past month. 
They included 510 tons of iron ore from 
Germany, 5310 tons from Algeria; 1382 
tons of pig iron from Germany and 40 
tons from France; 55 tons of ferro- 
manganese from England; 1437 tons of 
manganese ore from the Pacific Coast, 
and 268 tons of shapes from Belgium. 
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Railroad Buying Quiet 


Missouri Pacific Re-enters Market for 2000 Freight Cars—Few Other 
Equipment Orders in Sight—Track Accessory Demand Still Good 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1533 


Chicago, June 10—The Missouri Pa- 
cific railroad has revived its recent in- 
quiry for 2000 freight cars, 1000 auto- 
mobile and 1000 refrigerator. This is 
the largest inquiry for equipment to be 
brought out in this market in recent 
weeks. The Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 
has placed 1000 tons of rails. The Pere 
Marquette is inquiring for a _ small 
tonnage of tie plates and the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio for spikes and bolts. Occasional 
small orders for track fastenings are 
being booked by Chicago makers, in- 
cluding 1500 tons of tie-plates for the 
Northern Pacific. 

Equipment Buying Light 


New York, June 10.—Railroad buy- 
ing of rolling stock again is light, this 
applying to both cars and locomotives. 
Inquiry also is featureless. Sellers, par- 
ticularly of specialties, are hopeful that 
business will improve. A lot of 100 
tons of 60-pound rails has been sold here 
for shipment by German makers to Tex- 
as. The price is reported as within 
2.00c per pound, duty paid. 


Little Life Is Apparent 


Pittsburgh, June 10.—Little life is ap- 
parent in the light rail market. Makers 
of rails from billets are not disposed to 


meet present competition on rail-steel 
light rails. These latter are available 
at as low as 1.75c and even 1.70c base 


Pittsburgh—the billet-rail makers are ad- 
hering to a 1.90c minimum. A few sin- 


gle carload orders are placed by coal 
mine operators which are _ extending 


their trackage, but real improvement de- 
pends greatly upon a better coal market, 
and this does not appear to be imme- 
diately forthcoming. 

Track accessory demand is limited so 
that a single carload order for spikes 
and tie plates is looked upon with con- 
siderable favor. Makers quote 2.90c on 


standard spikes although for small lots 
as high as 3.00c still is asked. Tie plates 
are quoted at 2.50c to 2.55c and small 
spikes at 3.40c, base Pittsburgh. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 15 gon- 


dolas, to the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Canadian National, six mail cars, to the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 100 cabooses, to the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
coaches, t the American Car & 
Co. 


Potomac, five 
Foundry 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Braden Copper Co., New York, 24 tank cars 
for export to Chile; pending. 

Ettinger Phillips & Co., 20 box cars for 
zil; pending 

Missouri Pacific railroad, 1000 automobile and 
1000 refrigerator cars;-this is a revival of 
a former inquiry. 


Bra- 


Manganese Ore Quiet 


New York, June 10.—A lot of 400 tons 
of Montana manganese ore has been sold 
for shipment to Germany where it will 
be used for making batteries. The ma- 
terial contains 68 to 70 per cent man- 
ganese dioxide. No activity charac- 
terizes the market in manganese ore for 


metallurgical purposes. Indian ore con- 
tinues to be quoted nominally at 41 to 
42 cents per unit, c.if. tidewater. On 
Caucasian ore the asking prices are un- 
changed at 46 cents per unit, c.if. tide- 
water for the washed grade and 43 cents 
for the ordinary grade. 


Credit Stress Hampering 
German Industry © 


Dusseldorf, Germany, May 29.— 
Credit stringency is seriously hamper- 
ing the operations of German iron and 
steel companies. Some firms are paying 
up to 48 per cent interest on their loans. 
The Cologne correspondent of Lloyds 
Bank, London, says that considerable 
losses have been sustained in  conse- 
quence of speculative transactions in 
French francs. These losses have not 
been confined to speculators, but have 
also been incurred by industrial firms, 
and it is said that the nonferrous metal 
industry is involved. Transactions in- 
volving French franc speculations which 
mature at the end of this month will 
absorb very large sums and tend to ac- 
centuate the difficult financial situation. 
The recent decision of the Reichsbank, 
by virtue of which the total value of 
credits allowed is limited to the amounts 
outstanding on March 31, has placed 
further difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing fresh credits. Rates of interest in 
Cologne average from 3% to 4% _ per 
cent per month, or 48 per cent per an- 
num, but for day-to-day loans, which 
are very difficult to obtain, the rates 
range from % to 1% per cent per day 
or 365 per cent per annum. 





Develops Ore and Coal 


London, May 31.—Shaft sinking has 
commenced at the Betteshanger coal 
mine a few miles north of Deal on 
the Kent coast of England. The pro- 


perty belongs to Dorman Long & 
Co., Ltd., steelmakers, Middlesbrough 
and S. Pearson & Son, London, as- 


sociated with Dorman Long & Co. The 
development is of importance because 


this. is the first shaft to. be sunk in 
what careful surveys indicate is one 
of the largest coal fields in Great 


Britain not previously exploited. It is 
estimated 1,500,000,000 tons are avail- 
able for extracion in seams ranging 
from 3 to 9 feet at depths of 1200 
to 3000 feet. It is also reliably re- 
ported that large quantities of iron ore 
have been discovered near Dover and 
that this also will be exploited 
by the Dorman-Long interests. It is 
estimated 100,000,000 tons are avail- 
able. If expectations are realized the 
development of an iron and _ steel 
industry in west Kent similar to that 
around Middlesbrough is foreshadowed. 





Pyramid Iron Products Corp., New 
York, has increased its capital stock 
from $15,000 to $100,000. 
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The Nonferrous Metals 








Uncertainty Still Dominant Note in Metals—Some Straggling 
Signs of Betterment—Prices Little Changed 


Copper Spot tin 
Electro Lake straits 
lelivered delivered New York 
Jur 12.87 41.25 
lune 2.12 
June 13.01 42.1 
! ~ 
June ] 
Tur } 41.7 
FOutside market quotatior 


tLead Zine 

New York St. Louis Spot Spot Spot 
basis basis aluminum antimony nickel 
7.12 7 28. 30.0 
7 7 N g 0.00 
7 1S g g 25 30.01 
; aes) 3 ‘ 
+ > 





EW YORK, June = 10.—Whil 
uncertainty of steel dominates 
the metals, some signs are seen 
that the bottom of depression 

has been reached. Here and there im 

proved but moderate sales for prompt 

shipment are being made. Lead is re- 
covering rapidly from its recent slump 
and some interest is shown in copper for 
aeliveries all through the summer. In 

London the metal markets have been 

strengthening slowly. 

Rolled products of nonferrous metals 
bave been unchanged in published base 
prices this week but in brass the of- 
fered prices have been cut severely by 
mills wherever there has been competition 
for desirable orders. Operations of a 
number of mills have been curtailed. 
Shipments of nearly all shapes ‘can be 
had in about two weeks, and even less 
on most orders for rods and tubes. A 
fair amount of small buying is being 
done. 

It is generally asserted that stocks of 


metals are light, though zinc is known 


ny 2) RE Peelucts 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 





SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled, 4 0oz., min.. 20.25 
SE WUEWE ice cs eiccecves Stik 16.75 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “ec less) 9.50 
Lead, full sheets (cut “4c more) 11.25 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 


i ae ee ey eee 21.00 
ee TTP bees 22.25 
RODS 
High brass, round, 5% to 24-inch 14.50 
SE WIRES. FOES. cvacapiscrcecs 17.25 

WIRE : ig tt 
Copper ..... Lbheh bie h ass viedo 15.125 to 1 9.375 
EOE TE Ty Sy 7 eee 17.25 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 


HEAVY RED BRASS 


PE. “Ka ivalewiwebe «Geb Cet ee 8.75 
ree ee ere eerre 8.00 to 8.25 
DE. Ci oe ess hp habe sos 0's s 8.50 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 


ae * BOO: "ene dees 6.00 to 6.25 

ee rr ter eT ee ee 6.50 

NS SE RE TS ae 5.75 to 6.00 
ZINC 

New York . ; 3.75to 4.00 

OS RR eee . $.00to 3.25 

Se, SORE. ois dave se : 4.25 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
Cleveland ...... eS . 9.75 to 10.00 
New York 10.00 to 10.25 


Chicago ... iE sc ids Riis Weak 10.00 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 

New York . pe bee oe iced ~ Febto 728 

ae ae ak Ms ann © fs 7.00 to 7.50 

SUNN RWa6 0.6504 sepucs ce gales 8.00 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 

A re eee eee 6.50 


NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 


SS A ey PEA ee 6.00 

ee ae eee 6.50 to 6.75 

PON BEA Pere eee 6.25 
ALUMINUM BORINGS 

6” Bg St i ee eee 10.00 


to be piling up to a certain extent and 
the same is true of copper. 


Fire Clay Brick 


In Better Demand Some Furnaces Re- 
line—Silica Brick Operations Low 


Pittsburgh, June 10.—Dullness charac- 
terizes the market for silica brick al- 
though in fire clay brick slightly in- 
creased activity is noted. Blast furnace 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


Pennsylvania, No. 1........ $42.00 to 45.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2........ 35.00 to 38.00 
Dn. As das kundeeoeb.eee 42.00 to 45.00 
es OO See re ere 35.00 to 38.00 
EG hs veda Gewese wee 45.00 to 48.00 
SG a 42.00 to 44.00 
eee, POO. beanies ue ess 42.00 to 44.00 
ey. TG. Zoos cscs cen 37.00 to 39.00 
ES A eee 38.00 to 40.00 
Missouri, high grade........ 48.00 to 59.00 
Maryland, No. 1 ....... . 42.00 to 48.00 
Maryland, No. 2 , .. 38.00 to 40.00 


SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania gape 
Chicagé ‘ i es 47 
sirmingham a 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
9 x 4! See awe $65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
14 ; : ie $45.00 


9x 4%x2 











operators are taking advantage of their 


present idle period to reline. Most ol 
the orders however, are specifications 
on contracts. Open-hearth relinings are 
not so extensive. Some of them involve 
100,000 brick. Silica brick kiln opera 
tions do not average more than 40 
per cent of capacity. Fire clay brick 
plants are averaging 50 to 60 per cent 
and are shipping practically on that 
basis. The Carnegie Steel Co. and other 
large blast furnace operators are speci- 
fying heavily on contracts for new blast 
furnace linings. New construction pre- 
saging some large brick orders in- 
cludes the blast furnace of the St 
Louis Coke & Iron Co., as well as the 
Troy, N. Y., and Everett, Mass., blast 
furnace propositions. Some coke 
oven work is contemplated at the 
Cambria works of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., and by other interests 
where large brick orders will 
be placed. The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. has ordered two billet fur- 
naces and two car annealing furnaces 
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for the South Philadelphia plant and 
it is understood that the order for 
brick is about to be placed. Prices 
substantially are the same as_ they 
have been for three or four weeks, 
Pennsylvania No. 1 fire clay being 
quoted at $42 to $45, with an occa- 
sional $40 price appearing on a parti 
cularly attractive order. The silica brick 
market price is $38, although it is re- 
ported that $36 has been done on large 
orders. Chrome brick is quoted at $45, 
some single carloads still bringing $47 
in the spot market while magnesite 
is unchanged at $65. 


Sulphate Lower 


Market for By-Products Continues 
Dull—Phenol Sales Fairly Good 


New York, June 10.—Continued dull 
trading has resulted in a decline of 
five points in sulphate of ammonia. 
Business for domestic account is 
quoted at $2.55 to $2.60 works, and 
for foreign account, $2.55 to $2.60, 
port, in double bags. Despite the fact 
contracting by fertilizer manufactur 
ers is usually well under way at this 
season of the year no inquiry has yet 
developed. These consumers’ are 
showing virtually no interest and sell- 
ers now are doubtful if any business 
of consequence will develop’ before 
next month. The foreign situation is 
quiet. 

Slack demand for light oil distillates 
is counteracting the influence created 
by curtailment of production, due to 
the slowing up of the steel industry, 
with a result that prices are virtually 
unchanged. Pure benzol is holding 
at 24 to 25 cents, works, in tanks and 
30 cents in drums; 90 per cent, 22 to 
23 cents works, in tanks, and 28 cents 
in drums; xylol, 28 cents, works, in 
tanks and 33 cents in drums: toluol, 
26 cents in tanks and 30 cents in 





Coke Oven By-Product 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
eI os ak onc s cowie $0.24 to $0.25 
EE 2 each he SOKS doa ke 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ........ 0.28 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
3 SEE POE eee 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ...... 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls .... ... 0.06% 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate f ‘ammonia $2.55 to $2.60 
Contract 
Pare “DOOCEl. .o.cs0i005% ss Nominal 
sia e e's ds aie Gein gar Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ....%... Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
DOE 2664 tp bbane d's tae > $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ...... 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls ...... 0.06% 


_ *Spot distillates are. subject to shad- 
ing 











drums; and solvent naphtha, 25 cents 
in tanks and 32 cents in drums. 

Spot demand for phenol is fairly 
brisk, with the market holding at 29 
cents, local warehouse. The market 
on futures is fairly steady at 25 cents, 
works. Naphthalene also is unchanged 
at 5% cents, works, for flakes and 6% 
cents for balls. 
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Coast Demand Grows Less 


Various Factors Exert Unfavorable Effect on Trading—Prices Vary 
Between Localities—Pig Iron Listless and Coke Easy 


EATTLE, June 7.—Turnover in 
iron and steel products is less ac- 
along the Pacific coast than 
In California, drought and 


tive 
60 days ago. 
the foot 
an adverse affect on 


and mouth disease are having 
business. Washing- 
feeling the depres- 
sion Although 


many plants have been closed until con- 


ton and Oregon are 
in the lumber industry. 


Gjtions improve, the latest bulletin shows 
that production of lumber is 20 per cent 
«above new business. 

Several large contracts involving iron 
and steel products are in prospect. Public 
improvement work under way is about 
normal for the building 
construction continues on 
Seattle’s building permits 
at $4,758,170, the 
for one month in the city’s history. Per- 
five months, 1924, to- 
with $8,461,- 

last 
show a gain in 

May, 1923, 
gained $900,- 


season while 
an active scale. 
in May, valued 
were second largest 
mits for the first 
taled $14,798,600 compared 
328 for the 
Seattle bank clearings 
May of $14,000,000 
real estate transfers 


same period year. 
over 
while 
000, 
The Pacific Steamship Co. has begun 
construction of the first unit of its con- 
templated $4,000,000 deep water terminal 
headquarters. The first pier will 
$1,000,000. Steel this 
involving 700 ordered 
now arriving. 


and 


cost for struc- 
ture, 


months 


tons, Six 
ago, is 
16 bids 
chamber of 
120 feet, three stories, of 
concrete. Work began this 
Bradner-Medico dentists 
physicians office building, Seattle. 
vote June 21 
$5,000,000 to 
three-year public school building program 


the 
building, 


June will be opened for 
Seattle 
i; 


and 


commerce 
steel 
week 
and 
Port- 


on a 


on the 


land, Oreg., will 


bond issue of finance a 


involving eight new grade and one new 


bigh school and additions to 18 build- 


ings. 
Iron and Coke 
The 
prices 
active. 
Prices of plates average 2.60c in 
Northwest while in San Francisco 
other California centers, 2.55¢ to 2.70c 
is the range. ‘Bids were opened May 
3i for approximately 368 tons of plates 
for the. Green River, Tacoma, pipe line 
on which the Boiler Tank & Pipe Co., 
Emeryville, Cal., offered the lowest fig- 
ure. It is understood that 2.40c_ base 
Pittsburgh was quoted on this job, which 


market’ in pig iron is unchanged, 
being stationary and buying in 


the 
and 


with full extras amounts to about 2.70c, 
cif. No action has yet been taken 
on the Loomis, Wash., pipe line job 


involving 270 tons. Bids will be opened 
June 16 for 20 pipe line pontoons to 
be built for the Port of Portland. This 


project will require approximately 100 
tons. Tacoma will receive bids June 10 
tor two penstocks for the Lake Cushman 
project, involving 1000 tons. 

For structural shapes 2.70c is the low- 
est price offered in the Northwest while 
in California business has been placed 
at 2.55c cif. Two awards were made 
during the week, one for 450 tons for 


the Harrisburg, Oreg., bridge to the 
Portland Bridge Co. and 210 tons for 
an addition to the Pacific Coast Steel 


Co.’s 22-inch mill building, Seattle, to 
the Wallace Equipment Co. There is a 
fair total of business pending. Fabrica- 
tors report a number of inquiries, ac- 
tion on which is expected shortly. 


Finished Materials 


3uying of sheets is confined to speci- 
fications for immediate requirements 
end tonnages offered are small. While 
4.80c Pittsburgh is general, 4.75c has 
been named. Chicago producers are 
cauoting 4.75c and 4.80c, Chicago, for 
shipment by rail. California mills are 
naming 3.60c for blue, 4.40c for black 
and 5.60c for galvanized f.o.b mill 


Pipe 
Cast iron pipe awards of the week 
include 727 tons of 36-inch class B 
for Bellingham, Wash., to the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
and a total of 625 tons 4 to 10-inch 


pipe for the city of Vancouver, munici- 
tality of Point Grey and province of 
British Columbia to the Canadian Fair- 
benks-Morse Co., Ltd. Pending cast iron 
pipe awards total 2789 tons the largest 
of which is 1655 tons for the Hetch- 
Hetchy project, San Francisco, on which 
new tenders will be received June 18. 


Old Materials 


Conditions are unchanged from last 
week, prices being the same and ample 
supplies being available. The local steel 
producer is operating two furnaces and 
requires less scrap than heretofore. 

The city of Seattle has awarded to 
J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co., the contract 
for furnishing 22,900 lineal feet of steel 
street car cable at 26% cents per foot; 
involving $6,011.25. 


Scrap Has Upward Trend 


(Concluded from Page 1534) 


hands are not large, and mills would 
buy at a price, but dealers claim they 
cannot supply the material at figures 
the industries are willing to pay. As 
has been the case for several weeks, 
virtually nothing is coming in from 
the country. Southern shipping points 
are holding until prices will enable 
them to forward them at a profit. The 
same general policy is being pursued 
by local industries. Cast grades con- 
tinue in somewhat better demand than 
others. One. large operator has dis- 
missed its laborers and is down, except 


to unload cars. Offerings of railroads 
have suffered a sharp shrinkage as 
contrasted with recent weeks. The 


only lists appearing are 1700 tons by 
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Mobile & Ohio 300 


Pullman Co. 


the and tons by 


the 


Prices Firm at Cleveland 

Cleveland, June 10.—Iron and steel 
scrap trading in the Cleveland dis- 
trict is extremely slack. Production is 
so low that dealers are finding it dif- 
ficult to pick up tonnage to apply on 
contracts. Prices are unchanged from 
last week’s levels but firm. 


Activity Absent at Detroit 
Detroit, June 10.—Scrap prices con- 
tinue steady with little actvity. Some 
producers still are pressing stocks on 
dealers, but most is going into storage. 
Mills are not buying steel and the in- 


terest formerly displayed has _ evapo- 
rated. Foundry grades are _ inactive. 


There is some demand for machine shop 
turnings, but they are scarce. 


Market Is Weakening 


Birmingham, Ala., June 9.—The iron 
and steel scrap market is weakening and 
buyers are almost fixing the price they 
are paying. Dealers are maintaining 
good sized stocks. Quotations are weak 
and nominal. No. 1 cast, stove plate and 
some rerolling rails constitute the princi- 
pal sales recently and no tonnage of im- 
portance is reported. 

Cincinnati Is Dull 

Cincinnati, June 10—Practically no 
market exists for iron and steel scrap, 
consumers refusing to buy. Prices are 
weak, several grades being marked down, 
but generally quotations are nominal. On 
the other hand, many consumers have 
sufficient stock on hand or due on con- 
tract to take care of their requirements 
for 30 to 60 days. The general trend 
is downward and there is less speculative 


buying. Scrap offerings continue large. 
The Louisville & Nashville railroad is 
closing a list aggregating 12,000 tons, 


while the Southern railway has a large 
list. 
Some Buying at Buffalo 
Buffalo, June 10.—Considerable activ- 


ity in heavy melting steel has been 
shown in the Buffalo district within the 
past 10 days. Dealers have been pick- 


ing up a substantial tonnage for deliv- 
ery to a local mill on an old contract, 
on which shipments have been ordered 
renewed. Around $15 was paid for 
most tonnage bought by dealers. The 
only other material in demand locally 
is hydraulic compressed sheets, of which 
considerable has been purchased by 
Buffalo melters, at $14 to $14.25. Con- 
sumers outside the district offering 
$13.50 for machine shop turnings have 
been able to pick up some tonnage here, 
this price yielding local sellers approxi- 
mately $10 for their material. 
Higher Prices in East 

Philadelphia, June 10.—Consuming de- 
mand for iron and steel scrap is some- 
what better but is restricted to small lots, 
which are bringing higher prices. The 
current level on heavy melting steel is 
largely nominal but the undertone is 
strong and $15.50 seems the minimum fig- 
ure at which any considerable tonnage of 
this grade could be bought. In fact no 
price has been quoted by dealers on large 
lots and the market is determined largely 
by feelers from consumers and intimations 
of what they would pay. At the same 
time dealers are picking up occasional 
carloads at lower prices. One dealer re- 
cently bought several carloads at $14.50, 
delivered Bethlehem. 
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Ingot Output 


Totaling 2,628,261 Tons in May is 
705,274-Ton Drop 


productio nsuffered fur- 


Steel ingot 
ther drastic curtailment in May, the to- 
tal dropping from 3,333,535 gross tons 
in April to 2,628,261 tons, a recession of 
705,274 tons or 21.2 per cent, according 
to statistics compiled by the American 
Steel institute figures 
supplied by companies which in 1923 
made 94.84 per cent of the country’s out- 
put. The drop of April from March 
was 854,407 tons, or 20.4 per cent, as 
shown by the revised production figures 
On a percentage basis the 


Iron and from 


for April. 
May reduction exceeded that of April, 
which with the possible exception of 
months during the steel strike in 1919, 
was the greatest since ingot figures were 
first compiled in 1917. March and April 
were both months of 26 working days; 
May, however, had 27. Actual produc- 
tion of the reporting companies in May 
was 2,492,643 tons, against the revised 
figure of 3,161,525 tons in April. 

The calculated May production rep- 
resents an average daily output of 97,- 
343 tons, which compared with the re- 
vised rate of 128,213 tons per day in 
April, was a loss of 30,870 tons, or 24.1 
per cent. The decline of April from 
March was 32,862 tons per day, or 20.4 
The May rate was about the 
same 1922 when 97,380 
tons per day was made. Calculated on 
the basis of 97,343 tons per day in May 
and 311 working days in the year, the 


per cent. 


as in August, 


IRON TRADE 


rate of 39,870,000 tons per year. 
production in May represented 61 per 
cent of the high point production of 
April, 1923. 

Comparisons of steel ingot production 
by months for 1923 and the first five 
months of 1924, as compiled by the 
American Iron and Steel institute are 
given in the accompanying table. 


Ingot 


Employment Declines 


Detroit, June 10.—Employment in 
local industrial plants declined 7241 
in the week ended June 3, according 
to the Employers’ association which 
reports a total of 206,348 employed. 
This is the eleventh consecutive de- 
cline in weekly employment. 


Will Test Tariff Law 


Washington, June 10.—According 
word received here, the National Coun- 
cil of American Importers and Traders, 
Inc., is planning to test in the courts the 
constitutionality of the flexible provision 
of the 1922 tariff law, which gives the 


to 


President the power to increase or de- 
crease import duties by 50 per cent. 
Frederick B. Shipley, president of the 


organization, said the test probably would 
take the form of an application for an 
the collection of 
some commodities, 


injunction to restrain 
increased tariffs 


including flour, wheat products and other 


on 


articles. 


The Walworth Mfg. Co., steam fitters 












ce 








indicated annual rate of production dur- supplies, Boston, has gone on a 4-day 
ing the month was 30,270,000 tons. This week basis and will operate at 65 per 
is a loss of 9,600,000 tons from the April cent capacity until fall. 
inh wt sAUuvaenyndNLUANe HEU YTENUNUOHOENEUGUEDENNAEUOOOOUEO OLSEN! CONE UEAMUUGSERUEAVORUGOUUUUOLOEOUUQOEUOOOUOGLLOULUUCGEULUSUULERUOOGEG ALLELE MT 
a . 
Steel Ingot Production, 1923-24 
94.84 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons ; 
Approximate 
daily 
Monthly Calculated production Change in 
production monthly No. of all 2 daily 
companies production working companies production 
1923 Open-hearth Bessemer Allother reporting all companies days grosstons percent 
Jan 2,906,892 728,270 9,467 3,644,629 3,841,095 27 142,263 + 7.7 
Feb. .. 2,613,564 669,903 10,797 3,294,264 3,471,843 24 144,660 + 1.7 
Mar. 3,046,309 799,525 12,841 3,858,675 4,066,680 27 150,618 + 4.1 
Apr. 2,974,579 772,485 13,933 3,760,997 3,963,736 25 158,549 + 5.2 
May 3,136,558 847,418 16,719 4,000,695 4,216,355 27 156,161 — 1.5 
Total 
5 Mos., 14,677,902 3,817,601 63,757 18,559,260 19,559,709 130 150,459 + 5.2 
June. 2,821,239. 737,845 15,483 3,574,567 3,767,256 26 144,894 — 7.2 
July 2,658,449 680,884 11,496 3,350,829 3,531,458 25 141,258 — 2.5 
Aug. 2,796,370 701,059 9,326 3,506,755 3,695,788 27 136,881 — 3.1 
Sept. 2,562,771 613,709 8,602 3,185,082 3,356,776 25 134,271 — 19 
Oct, 2,735,513 649,452 9,163 3,394,128 3,577,091 27 132,486 — 1.3 
Nov 2,348,361 616,335 9,309 2,974,005 3,134,321 26 120,551 — 9.0 
Dec 2,135,898 570,004 10,912 2,716,814 2,863,266 25 114,531 — 5.0 
Total 32,736,503 8,386,889 138,048 41,261,440 43,485,665 311 139,825 
1924 
Jan 2,766,534 667,032 2,577 3,446,143 3,633,639 27 134,579 +17,5 
Feb 2,902,641 695,905 14,085 3,612,631 3,809,185 25 152,367 +13.2 
Mar 3,249,783 706,801 15,260 3,971,844 4,187,942 26 161,075 + 5.7 
Apr 2,575,788* 573,381 12,356 3;161,525* 3,333,535* 26 128,213* 20.4* 
May 2,060,896 425,099 6,648 2,492,643 2,628,261 27 97,343 24.1 
Total 
5 Mos., 13,555,642 | 3,068,218 60,926 16,684,786 17,592,562 131 OS ee 
*Revised. 
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British Foundrymen Elect 
New Officers 


By Cable 

Newcastle, England, June 9—The meet- 
ing of the Institution of British Foundry- 
men in session here is proving to be the 
best attended and most enthusiastic in 
the long history of the organization. R. 
O. Patterson, Smith Patterson, Ltd., 
Blaydon-on-Tyne, was installed as presi- 
dent. Other incoming officers are J. Cam- 
eron, Cameron & Robertson, Kirkintilloch, 
senior vice president and Vincent C-. 
Faulkner, editor, Foundry Trade Journal, 
London, junior vice president. F. W. 
Finch, treasurer, and W. G. Hollinworth, 
secretary were re-elected. 

Oliver Stubbs, Joseph Stubbs, Ltd., 
Manchester, was made a special honorary 
life member of the instiution. Greetings 
from American foundrymen were con- 
veyed in a cablegram received from G. H. 
Clamer, president of the American Found- 
rymen’s association, which was read at the 
meeting. H. D. Miles, Buffalo Foundry 
& Machine Co., Buffalo, spoke briefly as 
representative of the American Foundry- 
men’s association. 


Opposes Metric System 


Reasons and arguments for retaining 
the American of weights and 
measures, rather than make the metric 
system compulsory are set forth in a 
pamphlet issued by the American Insti- 
tute of Weights and Measures, New 
York. Inconvenience and expense 
volved in such a change constitute the 
greatest obstacles absence of real 
need for a changed system is pointed 
out. That the metric system has been 
permissive in the United States since 
1866 and has not made headway against 
the American system is pointed out as 
proof that it does not appeal to users 
in this country. 


system 


in- 


and 


Strike in Norway Settled 


London, June 1.—It is reported 
from Christiania, Norway, that the 
strike in Norwegian iron and _ steel 
works and foundries, which has been 


causing considerable trouble for a num- 
ber of weeks, has been settled. Work 
is being resumed. Over 55,000 men 
were out during the strike. The strike 
Was Over a question of wages and was 
settled by a compromise through the in- 
tervention of the public mediator. 


Union molders in the Newark, N. J., 
district are on strike for an increase from 
90 cents to $1 an hour. They point out 
that molders and coremakers in New 
York have been receiving $1 since last 
fall, 



























Belgians Dump Steel in Britain 


Twenty-thousand Tons Unloaded at Welsh Ports—English Prices Soften, Except 


Galvanized Sheets, Up 15 Shillings—Continental Maker Sell 250 Cars 
to Argentina—French Iron Output 50 Per Cent Over 1923 


European Headquarters, 
Iron TRADE Review, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


Be sates), June 10.—British iron and steel prices are 


weaker, and shading is noted in transactions reported 


this week. 
000 tons of steel at Welsh ports. 


price of galvanized sheets. 


London, June 10—The government 
of India has adopted the report of 
the tariff board raising duties on steel 
and steel products, this affecting Amer- 
ican imports. 


' ONDON, June 1—A _ protective 
tariff for Indian iron and steel 
manufacturers is proposed in 

the report of the Indian tariff 
board just issued. The board has been 
considering the tariff question several 
months and reports here indicate the 
government probably will adopt its 
suggestions with modifications. 

The change in policy is a matter 
of concern to American iron and steel 
manufacturers, who enjoy a good 
business in India, and is of even more 
importance in marking a further step 
in postwar economic development, 
India being one of the few remaining 
large consuming markets for the sur- 
plus iron and steel production of 
America and Europe. 

The duties proposed, as already re- 
ported by cable in a_ previous issue, 
range from 15 to 25 per cent ad 
valorem with specific duties on products 
which are thought to need special 
protection ranging from $8.80 to $18.50 
a ton. Steel bars and rails, 30 pounds 
and over, can now be imported ac- 
cording to the board’s estimates, at 
Rs. 140 per ton (1.82c) structural 
shapes at Rs. 145 (1.90c); and ordinary 
plates at Rs. 150 per ton (1.96c). The 
board finds the average price which 
gives the Indian manufacturer a fair 
return on his capital is Rs. 180 per 
ton (2.35c). The schedule of increased 
duties is designed to bridge this gap 
varying in the classes of manufactures 
named from $8.80 to $11.75 per ton. 


Proposed New Duties 

Before the war railway materia] was 
imported free and 1 per cent ad 
valorem was paid on iron and steel. 
In 1917 a rate of 2% per cent was 
imposed on both classes and two years 
ago this was raised to 10 per cent. 
The effect of the present proposals is 


3elgian steelmakers have just dumped 20,- 
A strong feature of the 
British market, however, is the advance of 15 shillings in the 
A good trade in this product is 
maintained with India, South Africa and South America. 
3ritish locomotive builders have taken orders for 60 lo- 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


quick delivery. 


900 tons. 


By Special Cable 


to raise the duty in many branches of 
both trades to 15 and in some cases 
to 25 per cent. 


High Specific Duties 


In some cases the end is to be 
attained by imposition of specific 
duties; in the case of steel of from 
Rs. 30 ($8.80) to Rs. 45 (13.20) a ton 
and of wrought iron from Rs. 20 
($5.70) to Rs. 35 ($10) per ton. Boun- 
ties on a descending scale are to be 
granted for three years on the Indian 
manufacture of medium and heavy rails 
and fish plates,’ while the present ad 
valorem duty is to be converted into a 
specific duty of Rs. 14 ($4.15) per ton. 
There are similar proposalsin regard to 
agricultural implements, sheets,  etc., 
and on most classes of fabricated steel 
the rate is to be 25 per cent. A specific 
duty of Rs. 60 per ton ($18.50) is pro- 
posed for tin plate, wire nails, and 
wire products except barbed wire and 
standard fencing wire. Substantial 
bounties are to be given on the manu- 
facture of railroad cars, but are to 
be limited to given numbers during 
each of the next five years. 

The proposals generally are limited 
to a period of three years, in the 
expectation that by then it will be 
possible to reduce the cost of steel 
production in India to a level at which 
the manufacturer will be able to sell 
steel at a price much below Rs. 180 
a ton and still make reasonable profit. 
A fresh inquiry will be necessary in 
1926-7, when the new plant at the 
Tata works at Jamshedpur has been 
working for two complete years. By 
that time, says the report, world 
conditions may be more stable and the 
general level of prices may have settled 
down, 

It is important to note, however, 
that the existing uncertainty and the 
necessarily conjectural character of the 
board’s estimates lead to the proposal 
that the government should have power 
to make the protection effective should 
necessity arise. “When a marked fall 
occurs in the price of imported steel,” 
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comotives for India, obtaining them because of gitaranteed 
French and Belgian carmakers collectively 
have booked 250 cars for shipment to Argentina. 

French pig iron makers continue to report new records in 
output, and the market is firmer. 
was 651,000 metric tons compared with 634,000 in March, 590,- 
000 in February; 585,978 in January, and a monthly average 
of 441,630 tons in 1923, 


The production in April 


The monthly output in 1913 was 433,- 


The gain in April was 50 per cent over the 1923 
average, and 47 per cent over that of 1922. 


Tariff To Aid Indian Steel Mill Development 


says the report, “an immediate remedy 
may be necessary, and we think the 
executive government should have 
power to apply that remedy at once, 
for, if the intervention of the legis- 
lature were necessary, much mischief 
might be done before action was taken. 
The danger of foreign steel entering 
India at abnormally low prices is, we 
believe, a real one.” 

The principal arguments by which 
the proposals of the board are sup- 
ported may be summarized as follows: 

Steel production satisfies the three 
conditions for protection laid down by 
the fiscal commission—the industry pos- 
sesses natural advantages and prospects 
of success; without the help of pro- 
tection it will not develop as rapidly 
as is desirable in the interests of the 
country, if at all; and it will eventually 
be able to face world competition 
without protection. 

The raw materials required exist in 
sufficient quantities, though some of 
them, such as coking coal, are not 
equal in quality to those available in 
some other countries. 

The home market for steel is large 
and likely to grow. 

Manufacture being now carried. on 
at a loss, there is serious danger that, 
unless protected, it may cease al- 
together. 

India already produces pig iron more 
cheaply than other countries, and the 
possibility of producing steel of 
thoroughly sound quality has been 
proved. It has not hitherto been 
found possible, however, to combine 
a high output with satisfactory quality. 
As soon as this has been done, the 
future of the industry is assured. 

There is reasonable assurance that 
at no very remote date Indian steel 
will be able to hold its own in com- 
petition with imported steel without 
protection. 


Tata Company’s Troubles 


A remarkable passage in: the report 
discusses the difficulties of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. The time occupied 
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Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, June 9 
British French Belgian and German 
: i Luxemburg : 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rateoees or 
. . orth Sea Ports 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 
a Francs Francs £sd 
PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00.......... ; ee $19.40 4100* $18.29 360 «= $17.98 405 $22.63 5 50 
EE Ss, ha tice nibh 600 00 kde ae amie at ; ienateil 19.40 4100 19.30 380 18.20 410 23.71 5100 
Basic-bessemer....... ts ; Sg: 21.55 5 0 OF 18.29 360 17.32 390 23.43 35° S$ 9 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.. - dvb» kee 21.12 4 18 0 21.84 430 24.78 54150 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
ES oe eee RS re Cee ac isc ces rs scutebage vad Banos © $30.17 7 00 $23.37 60 $24.86 560 $26.40 6 26 
ik eR ars og da os vo o's weld RR ue awe 47.41 11 00 38.10 750 35.52 800 36.64 8100 
FINISHED STEEL 
Sa hald vb, 5 as 005 9 <2 2 ge Raeh <kplaiain dnd oie $35.56 8 50 $29.21 575 $30.19 680 $31.70 7 71 
ES eee err er 1.68c 8 15 0 1.29¢ 560 1.27¢ 630 1.27c 6100 
om Eee yf ee er 1.54c 8 00 1.25¢ 540 1.27c 630 1.25¢ 6 76 
Plates, ship, bridge and | ip Sean ts L.gsc 9 OO 1.73 750 1.5lce 750 1.47¢ 7 100 
a, I IS go ko oc ove wa ttaees dees 2.50c 13 00 2. 65¢ 1,150 2. 56c 1,275 2.83c 14 10 0 
Sheets, por met it Me gage, corrugated . ia disieinn 3.42c 17 15 0 4. 04¢ 1,750 4.92c 2,450 3.52c 18 00 
Ne NS SS are ye 2.12c 11 00 1.90¢ 825 1.9lc 950 1.86c 9100 
Plain wire, base..... 2.41c 12 10 0 2.31c 1,000 2, 16c 1,075 2.05¢ 10 10 0 
Galvanized wire, base.. 3.17¢ 16 10 0 3. 00c 1,300 2.6lc 1,300 2:93c 15 00 
Wire nails, base. . 7 2.79¢ 14 10 0 2. 54¢ 1,100 2.21c 1,100 2.74c 14 00 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds. . $4.8 ; 2 $6.25 190 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported ine 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00..... $19 72 4116 $19 56 385 (2) $17.98 405 $23.56 99 
NR, So ouccm coax. : 19.83 4120 19.56 385 (1) 18.20 410 26.18 110 
Furnace coke ee | 8.77 155 8.44 190 7.62 32 
Billets. ..... 006 Aone Sa ewiuiate ss 2:33. 7109 24.64 485 24.42 550 29.75 125 
Standard rails.......... 1.73¢ 9 00 1, 33¢ $75 1 37%c 620 1 53c 142 
Merchant bars...... 1.73¢c 9 00 1. 35< 585 1. 26c 625 1 56c 145 
SERS is 5 oy alee 1.83c 9 10 0 1. 30¢ 565 1. 20c 600 1. 54. 143 
Plates, ship, bridge and Ueki ke stheaetes 1.83c 9 10 0 1. 62c 700 1. 46c 795 1 62c 150 
Sheets, black, 24 gage : 2.50c 13 10 0 2.65¢ 1,150 2.5le 1.250 2 91c 270 
Sheets, galvanize 24 gage, “corrugated, SRS re 3.25c 16 17 6 +. 04¢ 1,750 4.92c 2,450 3.78c 350 
Plain wire. . beWRde sivielebdsewecends has 2.69¢ 14 00 FE 1,000 2. 16c 1,075 2. 16c 200 
I, 5 cn's tins do napalv tho Jenonecss 2.3lc 12 00 1.9lc 825 2.01c 1,000 2.05¢ 190 
* Middlesbrough; Sogeet foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £1 48 Od ($5.17) f. o. b. Ferromanganese, 
£17 Os Od ($73.27) f. o. The equiv alent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; finished 
steel is po hy in cents 1. pound and tin plate in dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open- hearth steel; French, Belgian, L uxemburg, and 
German are for basic-bessemer steel. 











in the construction of the larger of the and bridgework imported in 1923, ° 

extensions has exceeded the original Great Britain shipped 36,593 tons; Make Dutch Pig Iron Rate 
estimate by three or four years, and Belgium 35,854 tons and the United To Pacific Coast 

the cost has been much higher than States 455 tons. Great Britain supplied po a 

expected. One result has been that 22,404 tons of the total 22,404 tons | eee t June 2.—As far as trans- 
the company had to face the fall in of hoops and strips imported in 1923, oe gy yusiness is concerned there is 
prices in 1921 without being able to while the amount from the United ittle activity in ocean freight rates. 
utilize the new and more economical States was 1653 tons. Great Britain Some charters are being made for 
plant which was being installed. shipped 144,034 tons of galvanized carrying pig iron from Europe to the 

The board repudiates the suggestion sheets, of the total 152,424 tons, while Pacific Coast but only a few parcels are 
that the supposed need for protection the United States’ portion was 7628 destined to the Atlantic Coast. 
has been created solely by these fin- tons. Of 46,069 tons of tin plate, _The new Dutch blast furnace near 
ancial difficulties. The need arises from Great Britain made 40,060 tons, and the The Hague recently obtained orders 
the difference between the price at United States 5410 tons. Of a total [°F about 10,000 tons of foundry Pig 
which steel is imported and the price 101,812 tons of other grades of sheets, On 10r shipment to San Francisco 
at which the Indian manufacturer Great Britain was the source of 61,062 and it 1s understood a rate of about 
can sell. The present high cost of tons, Belgium 22,780 tons, and the 17s ($3.75) per gross ton was devel- 
production in India is due in part to United States 290 tons. Great Britain oped. Vessel freights on pig iron from 
the delay in bringing the new plant supplied 14,898 tons of the total 17,200 European to American North Atlantic 
into operation, but it is not due at tons of cast pipe and fittings imported Points are still 13s 6d to 14s ($2.95 to 
all to the difficulty in raising capital. j, 1923. and the United States 894 $3.06) per gross _ton with ferroman- 

The general principles underlying tons. The list of imports shows 66,965 Sanese around 15s ($3.30) per ton. 
the recommendations of the board are tons of rails and fishplates were im- Shippers of finished steel find the rate 
that the assistance granted to the 1n- ported, the source of origin not being from Europe to Philadelphia or New 
dustry should give the company, when «tated. This figure is in contrast with York between 16s and 20s ($3.50 and 
full production is reached, a fair re- 101,934 tons imported in 1922. $4.37) per ton. From European ports 
turn on capital outlay after meeting ee ee to the Far East including Hongkong, 
all overhead charges (provided that an Shanghai, or Kobe, the rate on finished 
the works expenditure is reduced to Shows Good Net steel is £2 to £2 5s ($8.75 to $9.75) 
a reasonable figure) and that the assis- per ton with approximately similar 
tance required to tide the industry London, May 31.—The annual report rates to Australia and South Africa, 
over a difficult period should be at a of Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & and on finished steel to India about 
minimum. Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, one of £1 ($4.37) per ton. 

India imported a total of 170,867 the largest British steelmaking and ship- There have been few charters for 
tons of steel bars and channels in_ building corporations, just issued, shows carrying iron ore recently. The rate 
1923, Belgium supplying 110,725 tons, net profits of £436,377 ($1,910,000) for from Bizerta to Philadelphia remains 
Germany 31,388 tons and the United 1923, compared with £467,550 ($2,020,- nominal at 7s ($1.53) per ton. with 
States only eight tons. Of the total 000) in 1922. The usual dividend of 5 manganese ore from the Black Sea to 
75,379 tons of beams, pillars, girders per cent was declared on the common Atlantic ports at $4 per ton. 

















Denies Pittsburgh Plus Is Illegal 


Steel Corporation Brief to Federal Trade Commission Analyzes Evidence and Argues 
Its Insufficiency to Prove Contention—Selling Prices Result of Natural Laws— 
Asserts Expert Testimony Fails To Prove Laws Are Violated 


ASHINGTON, June 10.— 

Denying that Pittsburgh as a 

basing point in quoting steel 
prices has a necessary effect in estab- 
lishing a uniform delivered price for 
steel, either in Pittsburgh or at any 
point out of Pittsburgh, the United 
States Steel Corp. and its subsidiaries 
today filed a brief with the federal trade 
commission in the complaint case of the 
commission to abolish Pittsburgh plus 
quotation of prices. 

The brief contends that, considering 
the testimony introduced by the com- 
mission in the light most favorable to 
the commission’s contentions, it is insuf- 
ficient to establish violation of section 
2 of the Clayton act or section 5 of the 
federal trade commission act. It also 
is declared that the evidence failed to 
support the statements that competition 
between consumers has been substantial- 
ly lessened as a result of the “alleged 
Pittsburgh plus practice.” 

“The effect as claimed by the commis- 
sion of the prices paid consumers for 
steel was not the effect of the prices paid 
to the respondent subsidiaries alone but 
to independent companies as well, with 
which respondent has nothing to do,” 
conunues the brief. 

“Indeed there was no attempt on the 
part of the commission to show by the 
testimony of witnesses representing con- 
sumer companies that by purchases only 
of steel manufactured at the western and 
southern plants of the respondent sub- 
sidiaries they were prevented from com- 
pcting with consumer companies which 
bought only from the eastern or Pitts- 
turgh plants of the respondent subsid- 
iaries. 

“Apparently counsel for the commis- 
sion felt under no necessity to estab- 
lish any such facts, but concluded that 
a case of discrimination under the sta- 
tute was made out, irrespective of the 
actual place or producer from which 
steel was purchased simply because the 
western plants of the respondent sub- 
-sidiaries manufactured the character of 
materials used by the various consumer 
companies or, even to go further, be- 
cause such materials were manufactured 
by the western plants of the respondent 
subsidiaries and by other steel producers 
whose plants were located in the West. 

“It is obvious that the trade commis- 
sion’s examiner recognized this defect in 
the proof, for with an industry worthy 
of a better result, if not a better cause, 
he endeavored to show, and in surpris- 
ingly few cases did show, instances 
where western consumer companies pur- 
chased steel manufactured at a western 
plant of one of the respondent subsid- 
iaries while an eastern consumer com- 
pany, potentially at least a competitor 
of the western consumer, at approxi- 








Nine Points Asserted 


by Corporation 
(| ONSIDERING the tastissavey 

introduced by the commission 
in the light most favorable to the 
commission's contentions the  evi- 
dence is insuffcient to establish a 
violation of Section 2 of the Clay- 
ton act. 

The testimony introduced in_ be- 
half of the commission fails to show 
any violation of Section 5 of the 
federal trade commission act. 

The Pittsburgh base, its definition, 
origin, use and convenience. 

The prices realised by respondents 
for the products manufactured at 
their western plants have been the 
natural market prices at points of 
consumption and have in no way 
been affected by any alleged artificial 
system of pricing and selling. 

The prices charged by the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
for bars, shapes and plates represent 
at all times a voluntary price con- 
cession on the part of the Tennes 
see Coal, Tron & Railroad Co. to 
its customers. 

The prices obtained by the western 
plants of respondents for materials 
manufactured at those plants were 
obtained as a result of the natural 
advantage of location of such plants, 
and not because of any artificial sys 
tem of pricing and selling. 

The development of the produc- 
tion of steel in the Chicago district 
has been much more rapid than that 
at Pittsburgh, due to the natural ad- 
vantage of location of such mills, 

The expert testimony introduced in 
behalf of the commission considered 
in its light most favorable to the 
commission's contentions does not 
even tend to prove any violation on 
the part of the respondents or any 
of them of Section 2 of the Clayton 
act of Section 5 of the federal trade 
commission act. 

The sale of steel by the respond- 
ents and the prices realized there- 
fore are not based on any artificial 
system but are determined by the 
same factors which govern the sales 


and prices of other commodities. 
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mately the same time purchased similar 
steel at a lower price manufactured at 
an eastern plant of one of the respond 
ent subsidiaries. 

“Even in these rare examples there 
was no evidence even to indicate that the 
particular steel purchases, made either 
by the western consumer company or 
the eastern consumer company, were to 
be used in manufacturing the particular 
finished materials upon which the west- 
ern consumer was an unsuccessful com- 
petitor, and these scattered instances are 
totally insufficient to overcome the great 
mass of evidence introduced in the rec- 
ord by witnesses called by the commis- 
sion to the effect that western and 
southern consumers generally obtained 
their supplies of rolled steel products 
from a number of steel producers other 
than the respondent subsidiaries. 

“This was true more particularly as 
to bars, plates and shapes in the case of 
western consumers than in the case of 
the southern consumers, but to a sub- 
stantial extent it was true also as to the 
southern consumers. Nor did the situ- 
ation differ in any material extent as 
regards consumer companies using 
sheets, tin plate or wire products in the 
manufacture of their various finished 
products. Almost without exception all 
these consumer companies bought from 
several producers as well as the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. and the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and looked upor 
such other steel producers as a regular 
source of supply just as fully as they 
did the Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and the 
Steel and Wire Co. 

“No evidence was shown that the 
prices paid other producers to the ex- 
tent they were similar to respondents’ 
prices were made by agreement com- 
bination or understanding between re- 
spondents and such other producers.” 

The brief declares that almost with- 
out exception the witnesses represent- 
expressed 


ing consumer companies 


“their total ignorance of the manufactur- 
ing costs of their eastern competitors, 
such as labor charges, overhead, sales 
expense, capital charges” and other mat- 
ters. 

“Tt is obvious that the cost of steel is 
but one factor in the finished cost of the 
manufactured articles made by these 
consumer companies in the West or 
South and by their competitors in the 
East and it also is obvious that without 
some knowledge of all the factors go- 
ing into the cost of finished articles it 
is impossible to say with any definite- 
ness that the reduction in only one of 
the cost factors would enable the west- 
ern and southern consumer companies 
materially to enlarge their sales terri- 
tory. 

“The lowering of the cost of steel to 
western and southern companies does 
not necessarily mean that they would 
increase sales or widen sales territory, 
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for there is nothing to show that east- 
ern consumer companies could not lower 
their prices to meet such competition.” 


The brief declares that the prices re- 
alized by respondents for products man- 
ufactured in their western plants have 
been the natural market prices at points 
of consumption and have in no way been 
affected by any alleged artificial system 
of pricing or selling. The prices charged 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., for bars, shapes, and plates repre- 
sent at all times a voluntary price con- 
the the 

its consumers, 


cession on part of Tennessee 


company to the brief 
states in discussing some of the testi- 
mony concerning the sales by this com- 
“No competitor in the Birming- 
the Steel 
manufactures sheared or univer- 
No competitor in the 


many. 


ham district,” corporation 
says,” 
sal plates. sir- 


mingham district manufactures struc- 
tural shapes and the Tennessee company 


did not manufacture them until 1919.” 


“It is self-evident that as far as plates 


and structural materials are concerned 
the prices which the Tennessee com- 
Washington, June 10.—Operation of 


Duluth of its 
market 


littsburgh plus deprives 


natural advantages as a steel 


and offers 


ijiustrations of inequalities, it is declared 


some “almost unbelievable” 
in the brief and argument on behalf of 
the joint the 


vanizations of Duluth, Minn., intervening 
£ 


committee of Civic or- 


in the complaint case of the federa! 
trade commission against the United 
States Steel Corp. and subsidiaries tec 
abolish Pittsburgh plus. 


Review of such portions of the record 

the 
Pitts- 
burgh plus is an arbitrary system of fix- 


as have been available, contends 


brief, compel the conclusion that 


ing and maintaining prices, which sys- 
tem, regardless of origin, the Steel cor- 
poration and subsidiaries as the dominat- 
ing factor in the steel industry, employ 
to their own advantage. “It appears that 
the so-called independent mills,’ con- 
tinues the brief, “pursue the same prac- 
tice but this in nowise diminishes the in- 
justice of the system.” 

Pittsburgh plus as an unearned profit, 
adds millions of dollars annually to the 
cost of steel, the brief maintains. Mer- 
chant bar tonnage of the Duluth mills in 
1920, it is declared, amounted to more 
than 106,000 tons, of which more than 
80,000 shipped and 
Wisconsin, Ohio, 
elsewhere, the surplus 
ing been four times 
sumed in Minnesota. 


tons was sold in 


Illinois, Indiana and 


production hav- 


the tonnage con- 


“Duluth was thus made open territory 
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pany could obtain, if these prices were 
determined solely by competition, would 
be considerablv higher than those which 
it actually does obtain. This because 
the competition in structural shapes and 
plates would have to come from a point 
outside the district.” 


Development of the production of 
steel in the Chicago district, which has 
been more rapid than at Pittsburgh, was 
due to the natural advantage of such 
location of mills, the brief contends. 
Contentions Were Erroneous 
Touching upon the testimony of ex- 
perts in economics called by the trade 
commission, the brief of the. Steel cor- 
poration says that assumption on which 
the testimony of Dr. Frank A. Fetter, 
of Princeton university, Dr. William Z. 
Ripley, of Harvard university, and Dr. 
John R. Commons, of Wisconsin uni- 
versity, were based were erroneous and 
not supported by the testimony. The 
theory of the experts that Pittsburgh 
plus tends to stifle competition and a 
free market, has only an academic re- 
lation to competition as it is understood 
by business men and the courts, says 


Brief Attac 


not only for Pittsburgh,” says the brief, 
“but every point at which the products 
of the Duluth mills were sold for less 
than the maximum charged at Duluth. 
The artificial and arbitrary restraint of 
the market under any such scheme oi 
prices has nothing whatever to do with 
supply and demand, and is opposed to 
public interest for the security of which 
laws are passed and should be enforced. 

“Will anyone have the temerity to say 


that public interests are not impaired 
and do not suffer when the prices of 
a basic commodity like steel are so con- 


trolled through a charge for unearned 
freight that manufacturers hundreds of 
miles distant from Duluth can and do 
procure their raw supplies from the 
Duluth mills at less than the Pittsburgh 
plus price at the mill door. 


“In 1918 Judge Elbert H. Gary, chair- 


man of the Steel corporation, as the 
record in this case discloses, described 
the Duluth mills as ‘one of the finest 


steel plants in the entire world.’ Duluth 
was and is a strategic point—a natural 
distributive center for a large and grow- 
ing section. With Pittsburgh plus abol- 
ished, it was foreseen, as President Far- 
rell, of the Steel corporation put it, 
that Duluth would become one of ‘sev- 
eral large producing centers’ in a class 
with Chicago and Birmingham. Looking 
ferward to the time when there would 
be no Pittsburgh plus, the Dyluth mills 
were located for the purpose of taking 


care of the demands, not only of the 
Northwestern and Western states, but 
a considerable part of Canada.” 

The brief further contends that the 
rresent freight rate structure is highly 


favorable to Duluth and constitutes a 
natural advantage, which “in all justice 
must be recognized.” “As the matter 


June 12, 1924 


the brief, adding that based upon actual 
facts and business every 
point where there is a consumer of 
steel constitutes a market for that steel. 


experience, 


It is also held that the sale of steel 
by the respondent corporations and the 
prices realized are not based on any ar- 
tificial system but are determined by the 
same factors which govern the sale and 
prices of other commodities. Testimony 
of Joseph Michaels, buyer and seller of 
steel scrap, is cited to show that at any 
given time the price of heavy melting 
steel and other scrap at all producing 
points of origin is practically the same, 
less the freight to the highest market of 
consumption. Testimony of Charles M. 
Trench, New York metal broker, like- 
wise is cited to show that zinc buyers 
and sellers base prices f.o.b. St. Louis, 
the consumer taking advantage of loca- 
tion in relation to freight charges, and 
the obtaining higher net 
return on sales at St. Louis than if 
located in the Joplin ore producing dis- 
trict or at other points farther away, 
freightwise. 


producer 


ing Practice 


stands Duluth neither has will it 
have trade territory, either East or West 
until Pittsburgh taken 
off the price of basic steel.” 

That Duluth is 
coming a 


nor 


plus profits are 


from be- 


center 


prevented 
greater manufacturing 


because of the operation of Pittsburgh 


plus also is contended. The testimony 
of Otto Swanstrom, president of the 
Diamond Calk Horse Shoe Co., who 


was a witness at the Duluth hearing, is 
cited to show that a Duluth base would 
make it manufacture farm 
implements, bolts and _ nuts, 
other products 
the Duluth 


possible to 
forgings, 
cable and 


chains and 


which use such material as 


mills supply. 


Pullman Co. To Broaden 


Co., Chicago, 
operator and owner, is working on a 
plan to carbuilding from 
its sleeping car business. Due to sever- 
al directors of the Pullman Co. being 
the of railroads, the Pull- 

company is compelled the 
law governing interlocking directorates 
to do business on a competitive basis 
these roads. The segregation of 


Pullman car builder, 


separate its 


on boards 


man by 


with 
the two branches of operation is 
pected to relieve this impediment. The 
largest part of the property to be seg- 
regated is the plants and assets pur- 
chased from Haskell & Barker Car 
Co. in 1922. 


ex- 


















Believes Depression Is Near End 


Mood of “Unjustifiable Depression” Has Lasted Long Enough Declares James 





A. Farrell at Eleventh Annual Convention of National Foreign Trade 
Council—Outlines America’s Problems in World Commerce 


ETTER business is immediately 
B ahead, according fo James A. 
Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Corp. and also president of 
the National Foreign Trade councii in 
liis address which opened the Eleventh 
National Foreign Trade convention at 
Poston. Under the subject of “Wide- 
Markets for American Prosperity,” Mir. 
Farrell pointed out how important to 
this country’s domestic trade is the <de- 
velopment of an adequate foreign trade. 
“T look for a period directly ahead,” 
said Mr. Farrell, “which will see a more 
determined effort than ever to estab- 
lish our trade in markets to which we 
have not heretofore given the attention 
they deserve.” 

Over 1500 delegates from all parts of 
the country attended the convention and 
the program included many papers on 
various phases of United States foreign 
trade. E, N. Hurley, former shipping 
board head, said that advertising was an 
important factor in any foreign trade 
program, W. Irving Bullard, vice presi- 
dent of the Merchants National bank, 
New York, talked on the relation of 
foreign departments of banks to the 
country’s export trade. H. H. Morse, 


of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce at Washington, 
spoke on “Finding the Prospect.” D. 
W. Fernhout, export manager of Man- 


ning Abrasive Co., told how to close 
sales with foreign customers. Walter F. 
Wyman, export manager of Carter’s Ink 
Co., brought out an interesting point 
in connection with refund of duty on 
export articles manufactured of foreign 
raw material. 

In his address, Mr. Farrell stressed 
the need of foreign trade which he de- 
clared must be maintained to a certain 
degree in order to keep our mills and 
factories busy and the workers of this 


country employed. American industry, 
he said has a favorable reputation 
abroad. 

Discussing the European _ situation 


and the possibilities of extending our 
foreign trade, Mr. Farrell said in part: 


“Of our $82,707,000,000 foreign trade 
it the last 10 vears $52,187,000,000 were 
exports and $30,540,000,000 were im- 
ports. The excess of merchandise ex- 
ports over imports in that period was 
more than $22,318,000,000. That has 
some bearing, I may suggest on the 
change in our economic status froin a 
debtor to a creditor nation. It dis- 


closes the fact that we have progressed 
tc a stage where there is another rea- 





foreign trade than the mere 
setisfaction of the needs of our peo- 
ple for things they do not or cannot 
produce themselves. This other rea- 
son is an equally imperative need to 
sell some part of what they prcduce 
to other peoples. 

“For the present, and as long as 
conditions of inflation continue, espe- 
cially among the more active of the 
industrial nations, we suffer under the 
handicap of their lower productive costs. 
This is particularly true in Germany, 
where, in the last few years, the chief 
industrial plants have paid off their 
bonds and mortgages in depreciated cur- 
rency and are free from that important 
element of overhead. Other nations 
may have different elements of ad- 
vantage. Belgium and France have it 
to a lesser extent. The British have 
more widespread systems of communi- 
cation and more greatly ramified finan- 
cial institutions with which to serve 
their international commerce. The de- 
velopment of such facilities should oc- 
cupy part of our effort.” 

“Moreover some of the largest lines 
of industry in this country are dependent 
absolutely upon the supply of raw ma- 
terials from foreign sources, because this 


son for 


country does not and cannot produce 
such raw materials. 
“The first items in the table of im- 


ports for 1923, according to value, were 
raw silk, cane sugar, coffee and crude 
rubber. Three of these items are not 
producible in the United States. The 
other, cane sugar, is produced to a lim- 
ited extent, and is supplemented by a 
considerable production of beet sugar. 
But the total American production of 
sugar is only a minor fraction of our 
consumption, and huge importation is 
necessary to meet the needs and wants 
of our people. 


Four Items Important 


“The four items constituted 30 per 
cent of our total imports last year. There 
are about 500 establishments for the 
manufacture of rubber in this country, 
and more than 1325 silk plants. To- 
gether they employ about 250,000 work- 
ers, who earn more than $200,000,000 a 
year im wages. 

“We are not to retire from foreign 
trade because Europe is not now able to 
continue her accustomed rate of buying 
and selling. As our requirements in raw 
materials increase while Europe’s ability 
to produce them either diminishes or fails 
to keep pace with our growing demand, 
it is the course of ordinary prudence on 
our part to expand our activity in seek- 
ing such materials in other markets of 
supply. This is a very important, factor 
of our situation today. 


Must Pay in Exports 


“The total gold stock of this country 
at present is, roughly, $3,706,000,000. That 
is about $85,000,000 less than our total 
imports for 1923. Imports must be paid 
for, and they are paid for either with 
gold or with exports. If our imports of 
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last year had been paid for with gold 
the entire gold stock of the country 
would have been shipped to foreign na- 
tions, with consequent complete disrup- 
tion of domestic commerce. Of course, 
such a thing could not happen. Other 
measures would be taken, of various 
kinds to obviate the necessity for ship- 
ping gold. 

“We pay for our imports with our 
exports. We must have the imports if 
we are to provide the first requisite of 
prosperity—occupation. In furnishing pay- 
ment for them our exports render a 
steady and very great service to all our 
people. 

Figures Show Growth 

“Conclusive evidence of the growth of 
American export trade in the last two 
decades is furnished by the fact that 20 
years ago nearly 90 per cent of our ex- 
ports were produced by less than 20 con- 
cerns, while the 100 chief exports of 
1923 represented only 85 per cent of the 
total exports, and they were the prod- 
ucts of wide diversification of manufac- 
ture. A great deal of intensive study has 
been given to the subject in these 20 
years, and that is one of its results.” 


Report Small Increase in 
Accident Rate 


Sixty-eight steel companies, machine 
shops and foundries, and other heavy 
metalworking industries comprising par- 
tial membership of the metals section of 
the National Safety council, show rela- 
tively small increases in accident rates 
in comparison with the increase of hours 
worked in 1923 over 1922. The com- 
panies included in the report are those 
which reported in both years. 

The increase in the number of hours 
worked in the industries covered by this 
survey, which employed about 80,000 
men in 1923, was 9% per cent, while 
the increase in frequency rate was only 
3% per cent. An increase of 11 per 
cent in the severity rate was due to the 
increase of three in the number of fatal- 
ities. 

Another the increase in 
severity rates is the more accurate re- 
porting of permanent disabilities, es- 
pecially by the smaller companies, due 
to the use of a new report form which 
emphasizes clearly the heavy 
charges of lost time for permanent dis- 
abilities. 


cause for 


more 


The Frontier Spring Corp., 378 Oak 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., has filed. a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy with lia- 
bilities listed at $64,497 and assets of 
$5085.30. 
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Congress Adjourns, Country Rejoices 
FTER six months of furore, political by- 
play, much flouting of plainly expressed 


public opinion and little constructive ac- 


complishment, congress has adjourned until De- 
cember, leaving untouched many of the public 
questions which had been pressing for solution and 
other questions which manifestly were better to 
be left untouched by the passing congress as con- 
stituted. It was demonstrated in this session with- 
out doubt that group or bloc government had re- 
placed party President Coolidge 
stood almost the single-handed champion of con- 


government. 


servative doctrine. 

The administration of leadership which cham- 
pioned the cause of the so-called conservative busi- 
ness interests of the country was doomed by the 
temper of the recent congress. Congress usually 
tries to legislate to get direct response from the 
largest number of people, and while proposals for 
the sound conduct of business prove, in the end, 
of economic benefit to the greater number of per- 
sons, the house and senate, fail to accept such a view. 

Hope is expressed that some of the undesirable 
features of the new tax law may be changed by 
legislation within the next year or two. An im- 
migration bill finally has been passed, which is con- 
sidered sound and helpful in view of the objects 
sought .by those who framed it. The freight rate 
question did not materialize into tangible _legisla- 
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tive form. The Howelll-Barkley bill was thrown 
into the next session, much to the relief of those 
who saw in it the designs of the railroad labor 
unions to sway labor and wage decisions through 
the proposed organization of a new rail labor board. 
The opening blare of the oil investigation simmered 
down to a quiet and fairly rational report a few 
days before the senate adjourned. 

The country will have a chance to vote for a 
number of new members of congress in November. 
This session of congress should have awakened a 
new sense of responsibility in the hearts of citi- 


zens. Self-seeking, unfit, unfair demagogical and 


‘dangerous senators and representatives should be 


replaced by those in whom more fairness and com- 
petence may be expected. And the 
next session should be much more than a program 
of obstruction on the part of the “outs” against 
anything proposed by the “ins.” 


reasonably 


1923 Breaks Many Records 
ia records in the iron and steel indus- 


numerous in recent 
Hence the statistical of 1923 
with its long list of new high marks in tonnage 
having been achieved especially is impressive. Fin- 
ished rolled steel production in 1923 according to 
the official record recently set forth was the great- 
est in history, exceeding by a fair margin the pre- 
vious record of 1917. Steel ingot production last 
year by the small margin of probably one-quarter 
of 1 per cent failed to equal 1917. In open-hearth 
ingots, however, both 1917 and 1918 were exceeded 
by a considerable margin. In steel castings, the 
past year was slightly ahead of the previous rec- 
ords of 1916 and 1917. 

It is interesting to note how the different rolled 
contributed to the new record of finished 
steel output. Not all of them were factors in the 
same way. In fact, in a number of lines such as 
iron and steel rails, wire rods, merchant bars, tin 
and terne plate, the total was less than some other 


try have not been so 


years. story 


forms 


years. The products which were raised to the 
highest total point in their history were plates and 
sheets grouped together, structural shapes, skelp, 
galvanized sheets, wrought pipe and boiler tubes, 
concrete bars, etc. The important single 
gains made in structural shapes, showing 3 
per cent over the previous record in wrought pipe 
and tubes with 11.6 per cent and in concrete bars 
with 18.1 per cent. One of the surprising features 
of the figures was the failure of merchant bars to 
hold its own, the 1923 total being less by a very 
substantial tonnage than in 1920, 1918, 1917 and 
1916. The rail. tonnage was relatively poor, hav- 
ing been exceeded by 10 other years. 

These figures seem to indicate that under the 


most 
were 
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market conditions of last year, the constructional 
materials were in the greatest proportionate de- 
mand. This is further understood when it is re- 
called that railroad requirements, building work and 
oil, gas and water development absorbed about 55 
per cent of the total shipments of the mills. 


Prices Steadier Than Production 


OMMODITY prices constitute a balance wheel 
C between supply and demand. When demand ex- 

ceeds supply, values tend to rise and when more 
goods are brought to market than can readily be ob- 
sorbed at prevailing prices, sellers are compelled to 
make concessions. 

On June 1 Bradstreet’s index was 2.1 per cent lower 
than it was one month before. It has fallen 8.1 per 
cent in 12 months. The index number is 16 per cent 
higher than it was at the low point of the 1921 depres- 
sion and 33 per cent above the average for 1913. 

A survey of all the index numbers and price averages 
during recent months discloses one significant feature. 
This is the relative stability of prices contrasted with 

The decline 
It was checked 


the extreme fluctuations of production. 
of prices started in the spring of 1923. 
for a few months at the beginning of 1924, but at no 
time in the last year have the movements of the av- 
erages been wide. 

Production in many important lines, on the other 
hand, climbed to steep altitudes and the consequent 
recession has been extraordinarily sharp. The situation 
is in striking contrast with that of 1920. Production, 
following the downward turn in that year, receded 
gradually. Prices, however, plunged precipitately, drop- 
ping more than 40 per cent in 12 months. Overbuying 
and large unfilled orders had created an illusion of de- 
mand which did not exist. Inventories mounted higher 
and higher. Finally they became unwieldly and the 
prevailing stringency of credit helped to cause a collossal 
dumping of goods upon a reluctant market. 

This year there has been no forward buying to en- 
courage overproduction. When buying slackened out- 
puts were promptly curtailed, especially in the iron and 
steel trade. This has checked the accumulation of 
burdensome inventories. Moreover there is no credit 
stress. Money rates this week have fallen to the low- 
est point in nearly six years. Consequently price ad- 
justment is taking a more sober course and there is 
unlikely to be any great shock of drastic liquidation. 
This indicates a relatively mild reaction. With deep 
cuts in production, equilibrium of supply and demand 
and steadier price levels may not be far distant. 


Saving Labor by Machinery 


HILE American steelmakers always have been 
in a receptive mood to the introduction of 
labor saving equipment, the tendency toward 
the installation of mechanical handling apparatus has 
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been more pronounced in the last four years than in any 
period of equal length-in history. 

The extent to which machinery has supplanted manu- 
al labor is well outlined in the article by G. H. Charls 
in this issue. It will be noted that most of the im- 
proved devices mentioned are of comparatively recent 
adoption. Moreover, to those familiar with the equip- 
ment of the average steelworks or rolling mill, it is 
apparent that much of the machinery listed by Mr. 
Charls is by no means generally employed in the indus- 
try. Evidently, it has remained for the more progres- 
sive companies to try out and install new devices, 
while others less willing or perhaps unable to under- 
take the risks of pioneering, adopt the new methods 
only after they have been proved satisfactory. 

Considering the great expense of experimental work 
in the iron and steel industry, it is unfortunate that 
the burden is carried by a few companies. While 
it is true their initiative and enterprise is rewarded in 
a distinct advantage in operating costs over their less 
progressive competitors, this advantage sometimes is 
short-lived. Mr. Charls is right in saying that the war 
taught that the greatest success is accomplished through 
the application of unselfish effort in behalf of a worthy 
cause. If this spirit could prevail in the development 
of labor saving devices, iron and steel production soon 
would be elevated to a higher plane of efficiency. 


India Adopts Steel Tariff 


ANUFACTURERS of iron and steel in the 
United States are likely to sympathize with those 
of India in the newly enacted protective tariff 

which is designed to enable the home industry to place 
itself on a firm basis to meet outside competition. In 
earlier days American producers were thus favored 
more so than they are or need be today, and under the 
protection afforded by tariff duties, gained strength to 
maintain themselves. The tin plate industry is a shin- 
ning example of the effect of wisely administered tariff 
protection. 

India has the raw materials and in a lesser degree, the 
market but has not yet perfected its plant facilities to 
obtain quality and production simultaneously. Work 
now under way promises to bring this about. In the 
meantime imported iron and steel is said to be forcing 
Indian makers to take a loss in their operations and con- 
tinance of this will tend to discourage production. 

The new duties are calculated as sufficient to bridge 
the gap between foreign delivered prices and domestic 
production costs, plus a reasonable profit, until condi- 
tions have made such aid unnecessary. 

The United States exports relatively little steel to 
India, England and Belgium being the source of most of 
the present imports of that country. Interest of Ameri- 
can producers, therefore, is academic and rests almost 
solely in a desire to see the world industry developed to 
its fullest extent and established firmly where raw ma- 
terial resources and adequate markets are to be found. 
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Again Brought Before Court—Commis- 
sion Asks Rehearing 

Washington, June 10.—A petition for 
rehearing in the so-called tobacco cases 
has been filed in the United States Su- 
preme Court by the federal trade com- 
mission. The recent decision in these 
cases was to prohibit the commission 
from conducting “fishing expeditions” 
into private business documents. The 
cases are of considerable significance to 
the iron and steel trade, as the same is- 
the Claire Furnace 
The petition 


sue is involved in 
Co. cost reporting case. 
says: 

“No more vital matter can be  pre- 
sented to this court than the right of 
the government through its duly con- 
stituted agencies to acquire the informa- 
tion, without which it is impossible ef- 
fectively to administer the laws, whose 
object is the protection of the public in- 
terest through the enforcement of sound 
public policy. 

“Only the most necessary constitu- 
tional prohibition should restrict this in- 
herent and essential power. The ques- 
tion presented is so serious and the ef- 
fect of its present determination so far 
reaching that we respectfully suggest 
it is entitled to repeated consideration 
by this honorable court. 

“What the court has decided was 
whether the commission has an _ un- 
limited right of access to and inspection 
of corporate records. The commission 
did not claim such a right and was not 
attempting to exercise it. 

“The question before the court was 
whether a writ of mandamus should is- 
sue to enforce compliance with a limited 
demand for production and inspection of 
documents in a proceeding against a 
corporation which was being conducted 
under separate statutory power.” 


The power mentioned included a sen- 
atorial resolution, which did not charge 
violation of law. The petition was pre- 
pared by Solicitor General James H. 
Beck, department of justice, and Wil- 
liam H. Fuller, chief counsel, federal 
trade commission. 


Hydraulic Doing Better 


The receiver for the Hydraulic Steel 
Co., Cleveland, in a report covering 
April operations, shows net sales of 
$583,496 and net profit of $53,895 after 
expenses, but before interest. Sales for 
the period from Oct. 27, 1923, to April 
30, 1924, were $3,149,078 and net profit 
$263,904. 


Report Ore Surplus 


The trustees of the Great Northern 
Iron Ore Properties, St. Paul, report 
total receipts from all sources for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1923, of $4,704,- 
640. The trustees during the year paid 
two dividends aggregating $4,500,000, 
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while administration and other ex- 
penses amounted to $84,935, making 
total disbursements of $4,584,935. As 
a result a surplus of $119,705 was 
reported for the year. The general 
balance sheet on Dec. 31, 1923, shows 
current assets of $3,735,609 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $803,059. 


To Extend Works 


May 31—The Acieries 
Reunies de Burbach-Eich-Dudelange, 
one of the principal iron and _ steel 
concerns of the Grand-Duchy of Lux- 
emburg, is contemplating an increase 
of its capital. According to an of- 
ficial of the company, the principal 
for taking this action is to 
increase the output of finished steel 
products. This result will be obtained, 
either by extending the existing plants 
or by controlling a number of trans- 
forming. mills. For instance, the 
Arbed already has acquired an inter- 
est in the Clouterie et Trefilerie des 
Flandres, a wire products works. 

The present condition of the Arbed 
is satisfactory, 20 blast furnace stacks 
out of 23 are operating and produc- 
tion is the highest since the organiza- 
tion of the company. Order books 
are filled for several months ahead at 
remunerative prices. It is expected 
that dividends for the fiscal year 1923- 
24 will be 150 francs as against 120 
francs for the preceding year. 


3russels, 


reason 
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Coke Depression Reaches 
More Acute Stage 


Washington, June 10.—The. depres- 
sion in the coke industry became more 
acute in the week ended May 31, and 
production dropped to 137,000 net tons, 
says the geological survey. This was 
a decrease of 20,000 tons, or nearly 
13 per cent. At the present rate of 
production, the output in a week is 
less than was produced in two and a 
quarter days at this time last year. 
The decrease, while centered in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, was 
general in all districts except Virginia, 
where there was a slight increase, and 
in Colorado and New Mexico, where 
there was no change. The comparative 
weekly output follows: 


—Week ended 
May 31, May 24, June 2, 








1924a 1924b 1923 
Pennsylvania & Ohio... 98,000 114,000 323,000 
West Virginia ........ 4,000 7,000 20,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, 

Tennessee & Georgia. 19,000 20,000 24,000 
ES ae x Spree ere 8,000 7,000 14,000 
Colorado & New Mexico 5,000 5,000 8,000 
Washington & Utah ... 3,000 4,000 6,000 
United States total....137,000 157,000 395,000 
Daily average ........ 23,000 26,000 66,000 

(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from 
last report. 


The production of soft coal contin- 
ues to gain, but the totals remain be- 
low the production records made in 
1921, 


Discuss Moline Plans 


Plans for the reorganiation or the 
liquidation of the Moline Plow Co., Mo- 
line, Ill, are being considered by a 
committee of four members, according 
to an announcement by Frank W. Wet- 
more, chairman of the company’s board 
of directors. George N. Peek recently 
resigned as president of the company. 
Readjustment of the company’s affairs 
are in the hands of H. S. Johnson, R. W. 
Lea, H. B. Dinneen and P. H. No- 
land. 


Map Transportation Needs 


Atlanta, Ga., June 10~-The South- 
east Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
board held its first annual meeting 
in Atlanta, June 10, with representa- 


tives of many leading industries in at- 
tendance. The organization was formed 
about a year ago to deal with problems 
affecting shippers and carriers. Plans 
were discussed for handling the  in- 
creased transportation in the fall. The 
chairman of the various commodity com- 
mittees also presented the needs of their 
industries during the coming several 
months. 

E, M. Cole, traffic manager, American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, is 
chairman of the iron and steel com- 
mittee. 
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BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


UNE has brought further signs of industrial 
curtailment, the unwept demise of congress 


and great ado over the party nominating 
conventions. 
Upon the head of congress has been heaped 


most of the coals of blame for business reac- 
Hence its passing is regarded as a favor- 


truth, however, 


tion. 
able business development. In 
done little 
already adverse sentiment. 

Congress has directed no serious blow at pros- 
perity. Most of the radical proposals, including 
those for unsound farm relief, and 
railway legislation, have failed. 


congress has more than accentuate 


restrictive 


Constructive measures have. been tax reduc- 
tion and provision for needed improvement of 
the consular The tax law 
defects, and later revision may be necessary. 
Yet it has the supreme merit of cutting off 
$761,000,000 from the nation’s bill in 


next two years. 


service. has many 


tax the 


Steel Is an Index 


In the historic recession of pig iron and ingot 
production in May is seen a trustworthy measure 
of the extent of general industrial curtailment 
in the country. Iron and steel are 
metals. They flow, as raw materials, into in- 
numerable products. 


universal 


Week-to-week buying and the lack of unfilled 
orders have kept iron and steel producers’ ears 
Therefore, when 
buying began to subside the fact was quickly 
reflected in reduced outputs. This fortunately 
choked off overproduction in good time. 


close to the ground of demand. 


The result inevitably will be better equilibrium. 
Already a flutter of activity has appeared in 
pig iron. Textiles also are displaying more firm- 


ness after extended depression. 


Auto Output Lower 


That demand for steel has receded is evident 
from records of at least two most important con- 
One is the automobile industry and the 
other the railroads. 
bile output indicate a drop of 19 per cent from 
April and of 23 per cent from May, 1923. 

Railroads are retrenching, as shown by the 511 


sumers. 
Estimates of May automo- 


car awards in May, the smallest number since 
1921. Sentiment been 
however, by the failure of congress to pass any 
of the 233 hampering railroad bills introduced. 

June 1 commodity price indices show further 


December has cheered, 
b 


recession. The drop continues exceedingly mod- 


erate, however. The lack of business stress is 
reflected in easy money rates and smaller liabili- 
ties for failed companies. The stock market re- 


mains lifeless. 





The 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 

Business Failures.. 303 410 384 227 
Cash ratio Fed. 

Res. System %. 82.2 82.7 82.0 75.7 
Loan rate, 4-6 

mos N. Y. % 4-4% 4-4% 4-4%4 434-5 4-6 
Aver. 25 industrial 

en Oa rea 105.31 $107.10 $107.49 $105.94 $58.19 
Aver. 25 railroad 

I iin ss $63.09 $63.52 $61.93 $60.95 $82.91 
Aver. 40 bonds .. $78.92 $78.98 $78.40 $78.20 $93.00 


Car loadings, week 


ended May 24 918,213 913,407 878,892 1,014,029 *862,074 
Bank debits, 246 

cities (000 omit- 

ed See us x os $9,058,397 $9,132,532 $10,455,384 $10,212,350 


Foreign Exchange (Demand) 


Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago age 
$4.86 $4.31 $4.31 $4.33 $4.60 
19.3c 5.12¢ 5.12¢ 5.78¢ 6.39¢ 
pine wheres 19.3¢ 4.35¢ 4.34¢ 4.43¢ 4.61c 


Barometer of Business 


Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building One One 1913 
awards in 27 May Month before Yearago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) *$63,347,400 68,425,100 65,378,100 31,250,000 

Business failures: 

Number 1,816 1,707 1,530 1,336 
Liabilities $36,590,907 $48,904,452 $41,022,277 $22,732,000 
Exporis .++ *$348,000,000 $339,674,106 $325,492,000 $233,195,000 


Excess of gold 


imports ..... *$44,027,000 $34,606,000 $8,533,000 


*$630,716 


Bureau of labor 


price index *148 15( 159 100 
Bradstreet’s price 

SS ree 5.8 144.8 100 
Economist’s Brit- 

ish price index 166.6 170.€ 161.5 100 
Nat’l Industrial 

Con. board liv- : 

ing cost index *161.8 163.5 159.1 1100 
New _ incorpora- 

ae. ice, . $519,897,000 $528,900,000 $817,230,000° $49,301,000 


Railroad net 
earnings . *$61,821,900 
7Excess of gold exports. 


$89,239,885 
tJuly, 1914. 


$83,515,300 
* April. 


$59,301,000 
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HE daily average rate of pig iron output A PRIL brought a large increase in im- 
dropped 22,658 tons to a level of 84,879 ports of iron and steel and a smaller 
tons in May. This was a decline of 21 per gain in exports. The aggregate of imports 
cent. It was the most sweeping loss ever was 50,975 tons, a gain of 30 per cent over 
recorded for any month in the history of the March and the largest total since July, 1923. 
industry. During May 46 blast furnaces In April, 1923, the imports amounted to 77,- 
joined the inactive list. The May output 909 tons. Increased buying of foreign rails, 
was nearly three times as great, as it was at ferromanganese and tubular products explain 
the low point of the 1921 depression, and the heavier imports. Exports reached 132,739 
117 more furnaces are producing now than tons, a gain of 6 per cent over March. They 
© at that time. Prices have dropped to attrac- were smaller than the 179,159 tons for April, 
tive levels. 1923. 
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Thousands of Cars 
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Car Orders 


AILROADS have adopted a rigid policy 

of retrenchment in the purchase of new 
equipment. In May the number of new 
freight cars ordered was only 511. This com- 
pared with 10,253 in April and 9800 in May, 
1923. The monthly average for the first four 
months of the year was approximately 17,000 
cars. The May awards were the smallest 
for any month since December, 1921. The 
number of awards in the first five months of 
1924 was 73,466 cars against 86,399 cars in 


the same period of 1923. 


Freight Traffic 


REIGHT car movements have been ris- 

in since the second week of May. In 
the week ended May 24 the total reached 
918,213 cars, the highest level for. any week 
since March 8. The gain is largely accounted 
for by increase in the rail movement of coal 
and of ore. Compared with the corresponding 
week of 1923 there is a loss of 96,000 cars 
or 9 per cent in loadings. In that week last 
year the movement crossed the 1,000,000-car 
mark for the first time in any spring. Cur- 
rent loadings exceed all years save 1923. 
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ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
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Electric Power 


HE production of electric power, con- 

sumed by industrial plants throughout 
the country, is highly regarded as a faithful 
measure of industrial activities. The output 
of electricity has been steadily declining since 
January. The average daily production of 
power in January reached a new high level 
at 167,400,000 kilowatt hours. February 
brought a small decline. The drop in March 
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Commercial Failures 


USINESS is passing through a period of 

readjustment but the usual shock and jar 
of financial stress fortunately is lacking. This 
is shown by the record of monthly business 
failures. In May the number of insolvencies 
reported by R. G. Dun & Co., was 1816, com- 
pared with 1707 in April and 1530 in May, 
1923. The gain in number, however, was not 
matched by an increase in liabilities of de- 


These fell from $48,904,- 


faulted companies. 
















































































was more extended and in April the reces- 
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How English Test Big Forgings 


Stresses Encountered by Turbine Rotors and Other Large Forgings Have Led 





British Steelmakers to Examine Core by Means of Special Optical In- 
strument—Defects Usually Develop Along Axis 


OR the of 
K turbo-generating units, high speed 
reduction gears, and powerful 
steam turbines for both land and marine 
purposes, forgings are demanded hav- 
ing characteristics which even the most 
experienced manufacturers find diffi- 
culty in meeting. This also is true of 
gun forgings and other large forgings 
for present-day engineering require- 
ments. It has been found by experience 
that many failures develop from inter- 
nal defects arising from lack of uni- 


construction large 


formity or homogeneity in the struc- 
ture of the metal. 

The problems involved in this branch 
of steel manufacture have been given 
special attention in Great Britain, due 
to the fact that British engineering 
works are unusually ‘highly developed 
for the production of heavy engineering 
equipment for marine, naval, and land 
purposes. The problem with which 
engineers find themselves faced in this 
connection twofold: First, there is 
the question of producing a sound 
forging, which goes back to production 
of a sound ingot. Secondly, there is 
the problem of inspecting and testing 
the finished forging so as to know 
whether it really is sound or not. The 
importance attached to these problems 
is reflected by the fact that they occu- 
pied a prominent place in the presiden- 
tial address of Sir William Ellis, direc- 
tor of John Brown & Co., steelmakers 
and shipbuilders, Sheffield and Clyde- 
bank, upon the occasion of his inaug- 
uration to the chair of the British Iron 
and Steel institute on May 8. In part 
Sir William, who was one of the 
principal designers and builders of the 


is 


Lusitania and other large vessels, said: 


“Problems of considerable difficulty 
are being met with by steelmakers 
throughout the country, especially those 
engaged in the forging industry, owing 
to the great development which has 
taken place in electric power stations. 
Motor forgings of great magnitude 
and carrying a big load at#jgh, veloci- 
ties are required, and I »gwehture to 
urge the great importance of the engi- 
neer, the metallurgist, and steelmaker 
conferring together on their design. 
The steelmaker must be able to un- 
derstand the importance to the engineer 
of rotors of a certain design, and 
it equally important that the en- 
gineer must be able to grasp not only 
what the difficultics of the steelmakers 
are in producing the article in ques- 
tion, but the fact that unless there 
is some modification in his require- 
mient, such as will enable the steel- 
maker to produce absolutely reliable 
forgings, trouble may arise in the un- 
satisfactory working of such machines. 


is 


This is one of the many instances 
which makes me feel that the close 
co-operation between the engineer and 
the metallurgist is absolutely necessary 
for the satisfactory development of the 
stee! trade. The more they sympathize 
and understand each other’s require- 
ments and difficulties, the greater will 
be the success of their results. En- 
gineering as a science has been in exist- 
ence much longer than metallurgy, 
and is therefore, on a more finite 
basis, but metallurgy, although mak- 
ing great strides, has not yet reached 


full manhood, and tolerance on the 
part of the engineer and realization 
of the metallurgists’ difficulties are 


essential for obtaining good results”. 


The problems to which Sir William 
Ellis alluded are being dealt with at 
present Great Britain 
than heretofore 
hole through the 
solid forgings and 
structure of the 


in on a more 


satisfactory basis 


boring a 


by 
center of 

examin- 
steel thus 


important 
ing 


the 
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FIG. 1—TWO TYPES OF MAGNIFYING 


PERISCOPE FOR EXAMINING THE I}X- 


TERIOR OF FORGINGS 
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VIEW OF THE WALLS OF A BADLY WORN 6-INCH GUN. 
SHOWN IN THE RIFLING OF A 


FIG. 3—CRACK 


12-INCH GUN 


revealed in the interior of 


This 


progress 


the piece. 
the great 
made in the 
past few years in examining the quality 
of metals from inspection of their slight- 


It 


as 


is an outgrowth of 


which has been 


believed 
much 


ly magnified structure. is 
that 


strength 


by many engineers can 


be learned of the of steel 


by such examination as with an ex- 


ceptionally high power microscope. 
But the examination of ‘the structure 
of the bore of a forging, even after 
the hole is provided, presents difficul- 
ties. Until 
this 


to 
external 


recently the only 
to use a fixed 
telescope somthing like engineer’s 
transit up to look straight into 
the bore, in which case the side walls 
can be examined by means of a 45- 


way 
do was 
an 
set 
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degree mirror which is traversed by 
an assistant who also manipulates a 


suitable electric lamp. It is difficult 


in this way, however, to bring an image 


of sufficient size to the eye sot the 


observer. 
time this 


A relatively short ago 


problem was discussed with A. C. W. 


Aldis, one of the leading British ex- 
perts on lenses, by Frank Somers, 
managing director of Walter Somers, 
Ltd., Birmingham, the Somers com- 


one of the principal pro- 


3ritain of heavy forg- 


pany being 


ducers in Great 


PHOTOGRAPH 
WITH ALDIS 


FIG. 4 
INSTRUMENT 
OF 


ings for rotors and other purposes. As 


a result of this contact Mr. Aldis de- 
veloped an instrument which for lack 
of a scientific name, is called the 
borescope. 

One form of this instrument, which 


: “ rs 
is in reality a periscope provided with 
a lens close to the point of examuina- 


tion, was briefly described in Iron 
Trave Review, Feb. 7. 

The main features of the instru- 
ment, which is made by Aldis Bros., 
Sparkhill, Birmingham, England, is 
shown in Fig. 1. A small thigh power 
electric lamp, A is placed in the end 


of the instrument which is 1.48 inches 
in diameter by 13% feet in length. 


The reflecting mirror M, shown in the 
illustration 


reflects the image of the 


OF DEFECT IN A LARGE STEEL ROTOR 


INSERTED 
2-INCH 


IRON TRADE 
steel on the side of the bore through 
a near-by lens which in turn trans- 


mits it through various lenses to the 


focussing eye-piece, E, The latter 
gives an enlarged view of the steel 


in the side of the bore. By rotating 
the instrument and moving it through 
the step by step, part of 
the structure in the the 
forging examined. 

An 
1.98 
feet in 


Fig. 1. 


bore every 
interior of 
can be 
alternative form of instrument 
diameter by 10 to 15 


illustrated in 


inches in 


length is also 


It is provided with six lamps 








FORGING TAKEN 
UP TO THE BLIND END 
HOLE 
on the end as shown which illuminate 


the whole periphery of the bore. This 
instrument permits the whole circum- 
ference of the 
at once, much as if one were looking 


bore to be examined 


down a tube with one eye, except that 


the structure is shown considerably 
magnified. 

By means of these instruments 
every mark, scratch, discoloration, or 
stain can be seen. The result is the 
same as if the forging were split 
from end to end into two halves and 


examined through a reading glass. In 
other words, the instrument is intended 
to give the examiner the sense of hav- 
ing inspected the whole surface of the 
bore while illuminated, by a powerful 
magnifying glass. The degree of magni- 
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fication is uniform. When anything of 


a suspicious character comes within 
the field of view it is comparatively 
easy to examine it in detail and to 


photograph it if desired. When examin- 
ing forgings by means of an exterior 
telescope, it been found that 
turning marks somtimes been 
mistaken for defects while a bad join- 
up between borings from either end 
may also lead to a similar misunder- 
standing. Close examination of the de- 
tail of the interior of the bore avoids 
these difficulties. 

Fig. 4 shows a defect detected by the 
Aldis instrument in the interior of 
a large rotor forging. This was taken 


has 
have 


with the wide angle instrument by 
direct vision into the blind end of 
the hole. The cavity was somewhat 


larger than a 2-inch bored hole. The 
nature of the defect is clearly indi- 
cated. There was nothing on the ex- 
terior of this forging giving the least 


indication of the serious defect in the 
core revealed by interior examination. 
As a rule, if a forging has defects 


they make themselves apparent some- 
where along the axis. 

British engineers are of the opinion 
that the slight weakening resulting 
from the boring of a small hole through 
the center of a large forging is more 
than counterbalanced by the certainty 
that the remaining metal is sound. 


how the rifling in a 


6-inch gun was worn at a point 6 feet 


Fig. 2 shows 


4 inches from the breech. A crack C 
in the rifling of a 12-inch gun was 
revealed by this instrument as shown 
in Fig. 3. 
India's Railway Buying 
Is Increasing 

Enlarged and much better oppor- 
tunity than before the war is given 
railway equipment companies to sell 
their products in India as a result of 
the changed political situation in that 


in a liber- 
rules of pur- 
chase for the state railways, according 
to E. G. Gregg, chief of the transporta- 
tion division of the department of com- 
merce. Purchases for the Indian rail- 
total about $60,000,000 annually, 
Mr. Gregg stated, and formerly nearly 
all of this amount was spent in Great 
Britain. 

He pointed 
locomotive 


has resulted 
the 


country, which 


alization of strict 


ways 


that one American 
now has on hand 
locomotives for an 
Indian railway, and has a special type on 
trial for another. 

While India is two-thirds the size of 
the United States it has less than 40,000 
miles of railways, Mr. Gregg pointed 
out. He said: 


“The needs of the country demand an 


out 
company 


an order for four 
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expansion of transportation facilities. 
While most of this business perhaps will 
go to British companies, a larger share 
may be obtained by American houses. 
The market needs careful study because 
some of the roads are state owned and 
operated, some state owned but leased to 
private companies, some have their rev- 
enue guaranteed and others are owned 
by the native states The purchases for 
the government roads are made ac- 
cording to the strict rules of procedure.” 


A loss of $10,772 was shown for 1923 
by the Youngstown Steel Car Co., Niles, 
O. Stockholders have been informed the 
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company now has $1,500,000 worth of 
business on its books. 


Direct Reduction Units 
Nearing Completion 
Progress in the installation of an 


experimental plant by the Ford Motor 
Co. for the manufacture of steel direct 
from iron ore by the Bourcoud low- 


temperature, gas reduction method 
las reached the stage where it now 
is expected that the initial unit, for 
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gasification of fuel oil or pulverized 
coal, will be in operation at River 
Rouge by June 15. The remainder of 
the plant, comprising the preheating, 
reduction and electric furnace melting 
units is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion a few weeks later. The plant is 
a contemplated capa- 
city of two to three tons of steel in 


being built with 


24 hours. Plans for the erection of a 


large plant for tonnage production by 


this process are contingent on the 


performance of the initial experimental 
plant. 


Belgian Works Now Fully Restored 


ROM an economic point of view 
kK the great war meant for Belgium 

an occupation of nearly four and 
one half years during which time the 
country was cut off from the world 
markets and deprived of most of its 
industries and transport facilities. When 
the armistice came, Belgium appeared 
completely ruined. The following tabu- 


lates the most important steelworks 
only, of the two great industrial dis- 
tricts of the country, Liege and 
Charleroi, and shows the damages 
caused by the enemy. 
————— Number——_-—_—— 
Preserved 
or not 
much 
Existing Completely Seriously dam- 
in 1924 destroyed damaged aged 
Coke ovens ..2554 369 1.192 993 
Blast furnaces 59 27 10 +18 4 
Converters ... Ae 16 8 
Open-hearth t ; 
furnaces .. 26 7 et ie 19 
Rolling mills. 108 34x(28) 3+(20) 23 
In a report on the Belgian steel 
industry in 1920, the writer said: 
“Nearly half of the blast furnaces 


in the country have been totally de- 
stroyed and will not be rebuilt for 
many vears to come. Some of them 
will never be rebuilt and these figures 
relating to the fundamental apparatus 
of the steel trade give a good idea 
of the importance of the national dis- 
aster. The open-hearth furnaces did 
not suffer very much, having been 
requisitioned and worked by the Ger- 
mans. The rolling mills were mostly 
destroyed, numbers of the most im- 
portant ones being broken up _ for 
scrap. The figures in brackets in the 
foregoing table are those relating to 
the 48 rolling mills established in the 
Hainaut province, whose definite fate 
is unknown to us. 

“The smaller works received similar 
treatment. Of 100 puddling furnaces 
only 52 were left. The converters in 
small steel foundries were generally 
saved from destruction and out of 30, 
25 remained intact. As to the rolling 
mills of the numerous re-rolling works, 





Abstract of an article in the Journal of the 
American-Belgian Chamber of Commerce, Brus- 
sels. The author is chairman, Soc. An. d’Ougree- 
Marihaye. 


BY GUSTAVE TRASENTER 


of the 79 existing ones, only 28 escaped 
destruction.” 


To give an idea of the importance 
of the steel industry in Belgium, it 
must be noted that in 1913 the total 
output of the rolling mills and _ steel- 
works amounted to 2,162,210 metric 
tons of finished products. After the 
catastrophe and on the heels of the 
invading hordes, steps were taken im- 
mediately to restore the steel industries. 
The rapidity and wholeheartedness of 
these efforts astonished the world. 


Less than two years after the ar- 
mistice Belgium appeared once more 
as a country in full activity. In 


January 1920, the output of pig iron 
reached nearly 20 per cent of that of 
1913. The steel output was 50 per 
cent and that of finished products 
was 30 per cent that of 1913. 


More Efficient 


It was then impossible to produce 
pig iron in sufficiently. large quantities 
owing to lack of fuel. Work in the 
open-hearth furnaces was facilitated 
owing to the abundance of scrap in 
which accounts for the 
favored situation of iron and_ steel 
compared with pig iron. To take an 
example, let us consider the Ougree- 
Marihaye Co., Ltd., which owns by 
far the largest steelworks in Belgium. 

In 1920 four blast furnaces out of 
the eight existing before the war were 
rebuilt and blown in. They have been 
improved so that their production now 
reaches about two-thirds of the output 
of the eight in 1923. The fifth stack 
was blown in March 1924 by Prince 
Leopold, heir apparent to the throne 
of Belgium, accompanied by several 
notables of the Liege province. The 
sixth is about to be blown in thus 
bringing the production of pig iron 
above that of 1913, that is 38,000 tons 
monthly. 

This 


New Stacks 


Belgium, 


company has four converters 





against six before the war, six open- 
hearth furnaces instead of four 
1914, and two electric furnaces. 
production of imgots and 
in 1920 reached 60 per cent 
production of 1913. 

As to the Ougree rolling mills; re- 
construction in 1920 had reached such 
a stage that the output was 70 per 
cent of the pre-war figures. The steel 
production of the Ougree plant is now 
about 40,000 tons monthly. This does 
not include the steel production of the 
Luxemburg and French works of the 
same company which bring the total 
monthly production up to about 100,- 
000 tons. The other important works 
of the country very nearly reached 
their prewar output in 1920. 

The revival of the steel industry 
in Belgium has been continued with 
much courage and patience, as the 
difficulties faced, especially financial 
were enormous. Through the initiative 
of the Belgian manufacturers and the 
ability of their workmen, Belgium has 
obtained very appreciable results, and 
the county now stands side by side 


f in 
The 
steel 

the 


cast 
of 


with the largest steel producing 
countries, such as the United States, 
England, France, Germany. It com- 


petes with them on an equal footing 
in the markets of the 
all the steel produced 
obtained by the bessemer basic pro- 
cess; special grades only, basic 
open-hearth and electric furnaces also 
are used, 

The greater part of the output of 
the largest works, Ougree-Marihaye, 
John Cockerill, Angleur, Athus-Gri- 
vegnee in the Liege district and Provi- 
dence, Sambre & Moselle Usines Metal- 
ludgiques in the Hainaut district, is ex- 
ported in spite of the comparatively 
enormous home demand. This shows 
the importance of the Belgian indus- 
trial organization, and proves that the 
country is really in full activity again. 


world, Nearly 


in Belgium is 


for 
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Chapter VIJI—Carburizing and Case Hardening—(Continued) 


QUENCHING from the boxes 
A without loss of heat due to slow 

cooling will not be wise because 
of the coarse-grained structure of the 
material. It is increasingly apparent, 
however, that something different from 
the annealed pearlite and cementite is 
necessary in the end for a good case. 
A reheating and quenching from just 
above the A, point replaces the pearlite 
with fine-grained martensite, but leaves 
the cementite in its original, coarse- 
grained state. A further heating to 
above the Acm point and quenching will 
result in solution of the coarse cementite 
and its preservation in the form of 
“hardening carbon” or martensite. Often 
the excess cementite is so slow in going 
into solution that the piece must be 
quenched before the cementite is com- 
pletely dissolved or the already formed 
austenite grains will grow too large. 
This results in a few scattered nodules 
of cementite in a ground mass of mar- 
a bad combination. 

Another way to get at the same re- 
sult, in a perhaps better way, is to 
hold at the high temperature Acm just 
long enough. to dissolve the cementite, 
quench the coarse-grained resulting aus- 
tenite to martensite, then reheat to just 
above the A, point and quench again. 


tensite—not 


The piece should leave the first quench- 
ing bath as soon as the red leaves it, 
thus avoiding the danger of cracking 
the coarse-grained martensite. 

Thus far we have dealt with the re- 





Carburizing Processes 


and Agents 


TRUCTURES resulting from in- 
creases in hardening and meth- 
ods of obtaining these results at 
will are covered in this, the sec- 
ond installment of Chapter VII. 
Chapter I appeared Oct. 4; Chapter 
II was published in the issues of 
Oct. 18, Nov. 1 and Nov. 15; Chap- 
ter III in the issues of Nov. 29, 
Dec. 13 and Dec. 27; and Chapter 
IV in the issue of Jan. 10. Chap- 
ter V appeared in the Jan, 24, 
Feb. 7, Feb. 21, March 6 and March 
20 issues. Chapter VI appeared 
April 3, April 17, May 1 and May 
15. Chapter VII began May 29. 
Charles H, Fulton is director of 


school of mines and metallurgy, 
University of Missouri; Hugh M. 
Henton is consulting metallurgical 


engineer and assistant professor of 
metallurgy and mining, State Col- 
lege of Washington, and James H. 
Knapp is industrial engineer, Los 
Angeles. 











sults to be desired in the case and 
have not considered how the above treat- 
ment will affect the core. The latter is 
low or medium in carbon and is sur- 
rounded by the varying carbon area 
which is graduated evenly from carbon 
of core into the carbon of the case, [f 
the proper choice of carburization 
cements and method has been made. The 
martensites formed by a quench at a 
given temperature vary in quantity and 
structure, depending upon the carbon 
content at a particular place in the sec- 
tion. Photomicrographs of five different 
steels quenched in water from 900 de- 
grees Cent. (1652)* are shown in Fig. 64. 
From (a) to (e) the carbon content 
is increased by 20 to 30 points between 
samples. The steels differ only in car- 
bon content, all the other constituents 
remaining the same. In (a) the tem- 
perature was not high enough to dissolve 
all the ferrite in five minutes, so the 
martensite formed is surrounded by the 
free ferrite at the grain boundaries, The 
carbon content of 0.1 per cent corre- 
sponds to that used when a soft core is 
wanted. The long heating and high tem- 
perature of carburizing, some hours at 
1050 degrees Cent. (1922), has coarsened 


*Figures in parentheses 


i , degrees 
temperature in Fahrenheit. 


represent 
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the grains, necessitating a reheat such 
as prescribed for the case. Indeed, the 
temperature necessary (A, or above) 
may be higher than the Acm of the case 
and will be unless the case is above 
1.3 per cent carbon. 

As the average trend of American 
practice is to use a core of 0.2 to 0.4 per 
cent carbon, the reverse of the above may 
be true, especially for very high carbon 
cases; for example, a case of 1.5 per 
cent carbon will have an Acm of about 
980 degrees Cent. (1796), while a 0.40 
per cent carbon core, which might go 
with it, will have its A, at about 780 
degrees Cent. (1436). The euctectoid 
case (0.9 per cent carbon), will have 
the A, lower than any core possible. The 
0.3 per cent sample shown in (b), Fig. 
64, as quenched from 900 degrees Cent. 
(1652), had still not enough carbon to 
give 100 per cent martensite on quench- 
ing, some of the structure taking the 
lower form, troostite. The troostite is 


the black constituent toward the lower 
left. 

The three samples in (c), (d) and 
(e) have quenched to martensite and 


correspond in carbon content to a posi- 
tion from the outside of the core to the 
outside of the case, possibly. Many cases 
are much higher in carbon than that 
shown in-(e), zlthough some are lower 
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than the 1.0 per cent steel there shown. 
It must not be supposed, however, that 
the hardness of the five different mar- 


-tensites shown in Fig. 64, is the same. 


The higher the carbon the harder the 
martensite corresponding to that car- 
bon content, or as the tradesman says, 
“the more hardening carbon, the harder 
the steel.” The approximate hardness fig- 
ures: for the steels as hardened are indi- 
cated in the table accompanying Fig. 64. 


Grain Refining Important 


The grain refining of the core is gen- 
erally the principal object of its heat 
treatment rather than the hardening. If 
the Acm of the case lies 100 degrees 
(180) below the A, of the core, then 
a double heating and quenching will 
accomplish both the grain refining of the 
core (high heat and quench), and the 
grain refining and the hardening of the 
core (the second or low heat and 
quench). The second heat will serve to 
temper or let down the hardness of the 
core, making it softer without materially 


enlarging the refining grains. Where 
Acm is higher the treatment is more 
difficult and will be dealt with later in 
this chapter, where concrete examples 
can be given. 

Having sensed the objective of the 
process and microscopic constituents to 
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be desired, we must inquire into the 
means and agents adopted to give us 
the necessary carburized case with which 
to begin. Solid, liquid and gaseous car- 
burizing agents or “cements” are used, 
each best for a particular class of work. 
By far the largest quantity of work 
is carburized with solid cements. This 
class of objects includes small parts such 
as balls and races for bearings, dies, 
gears, steering knuckle bolts, etc. The 
work is carburized all over the surface, 
or small portions may be copper-plated, 
protected with fireclay, or painted with 
various substances to locally prevent car- 
burizing. This method for localizing the 
hardening is better than an attempt to 
differentially harden equally 
portions. 

The solid cements contain charcoal or 
carbon in some form, and barium car- 
bonate, salt, potassium nitrate, cyanide, 
or ferrocyanide. The function of the 


carburized 


first two are definitely known. The 
barium carbonate breaks up and helps to 
oxidize and gasify the carbon of the 
charcoal. The carbon monoxide gas 
formed penetrates the steel at temper- 
atures between 800 and 1100 degrees 
Cent. (1472 and 2012), deposits carbon 


which is taken up by the iron, and ac- 
quires more carbon from the excess char- 


coal in the pot. The air in the box 








(a) 0.1 per cent carbon steel, showing 
ferrite and martensite 

No. lassification Place 

(a) Soft steel Core 

(b) Low carbon steel Core 

(c) Medium carbon steel Case inside 
(d) Medium high carbon steel Case 

(e) High carbon steel Case 





(c) 0.5 


showing 


per cent carbon steel, 
martensite 





Fig. 64—Structure of five steels 
of different carbon content, all 
heated to 900 degrees and then 
quenched in water. Magnification 
in each case is X 200. (Styri) 


Per Cent Carbon Sc 





showing 


(d) 0.8 per cent carbon steel, 


martensite 








eroscope Number 





carbon steel showing 


and _troostite 


(b) 0.3 per cent 


martensite 


Brinell Number 


30 150 
60 300 
90 475 
110 575 
120 650 


(e) 


1.0 per cent carbon steel, showing 


martensite 
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helps at the start to form more gas than 
would be possible without it. The pots 


tight with fireclay cement 


luted in around the covers, and further 


are sealed 


introduction of air prevented by the use 
of a reducing atmosphere in the _heat- 
ing furnace. This also serves to some- 
scaling of the pots. 


what avoid the 


The action of the comnon salt is not 


certainly known. It is probable that 


it acts as a diluting gas and a catalyzer 
or carrier of the carburizing gas. Salt 
vaporizes rapidly above its melting point, 
and the vapor is known to be very pene 
trating. The other constituents such as 
the cyanides act in a minor way to 


furnish carbon for the case, and nu- 


merous additions of various doubtfully 
useful materials are not uncommon, Fan- 
tastic nostrums for the carburizing box 
bid fair to become as numerous as patent 
medicines. Wood charcoal 55 per cent, 
barium carbonate 40 per cent, salt and 
cyanide 5 per cent, gives a good formula, 
but pains must be taken in mixing the 
ingredients. Some method of deeply im- 
pregnating the good porous charcoal with 
the carbonate and salt is needed. Experi- 
ence would suggest soaking the char- 
coal with a saturated hot solution of the 
other ingredients, and then drying thor- 
oughly. 

The cementing mixture should be ra- 
ther durable, that is, it should not have 
to be renewed too often due to exhaus- 
tion of carbon or carburizing action, 
and should not pulverize too easily. The 
barium carbonate can be regenerated by 
exposure to carbon dioxide fumes at a 
convenient time. The fumes are formed 
when the hot carbon is exposed to the 
air. It is customary to mix old car- 
burizing compound with new, and several 
concerns show figures to prove that the 
wixture works better then the new raw 
compound. Depth of case should be 
measured on test pieces by use of the 
microscope, and _ scleroscope hardness 
taken on quenched test pieces. By this 
means a close check on the efficiency of 
the compound can be kept and charts 
posted to show how many heats it will 
stand without replenishing, also on what 
spent mixture had _ best 


work a partly 


be used. 


Speed of Carburization 


Other solid cements such as _ leather 


and iron scraps, hone, coal, pitch, and 
The more of the 
present up to a 


the like may be used. 
volatile constituents 
certain limit, the faster will be the car- 
burization at the start, and the higher 
in carbon the case will be in the out- 
side layers. And layers there will be, 
irreguiar in carbon content, and with 
sharp boundaries equally undesirable. 
The best case is one formed by the 
carbon, monoxide gas from clean char- 
coal. If a high carbon case is the only 
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FIG. 65—STEEL OVER CARBURIZED 


LIKE CAST 
(JEFFRIES) 


TO A COMPOSITION 
IRON AT EDGE. 











criterion, we might overheat and get 
a case such as shown in Fig. 65. Cemen- 
tite is in great excess at the edge (upper 
right) of the sample. The black zone 
in the center is pearlite (of 0.9 per cent 
carbon) which would be ample in car- 
bon content for ball bearings for ex- 
ample, but existing as it does, “enfoliat- 
ed” or banded, the abrupt edge of the 
band is sure to fail in the hardening 
heat treatment. 
Depth of Case 

Fig. 65 shows the core at the lower 
left. The almost pure 
ferrite to the pearlite abrupt. 
The pearlite could be distributed further 


change from 


band is 


into the core by heating in charcoal, re- 
lying on the carbon monoxide for the 
distribution, but the upper edge of this 
sample is so badly over-carburized that 
no such cure is here possible. A good 
case can be put on a 0.2 per cent car- 
bon steel by the wood charcozl, barium 
hours at 950 
1832). 


carbonate mixture in six 
to 1000 degrees Cent. (1742 to 
The following shows the depth of case 
obtained in four different trials with a 
0.25 per cent carbon steel, with time 
constant six hours. 


Cent. Fahr Depth in Millimeters—— 


degrees degrees 1 a d 4. 
700 1292 0.1 83 
750 1382 0.1 0.2 
800 1472 4 ( 0. 

850 1562 0.7 0.75 0.75 0.9 
900 1652 . 1.58 
950 1762 8 1.9 2.0 2.1 


The carbon content at the very outside 
of the close to 1.2 per 
cent. There was a gradual drop in car- 
bon content for the 950 degrees samples, 
inside of case, making 


samples was 


from outside to 
it hard to tell just 
vanished and the core commenced, The 


where the case 


pots or boxes used were cast iron with 
tight-fitting covers and it was necessary 
to place the pyrometer beside the pot 
or touching it, instead of inside. Thus 
there was a large chance that the tem- 
perature inside of the box did not at all 
times agree with the pyrometer on the 
outside, because of the heat insulating 
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effect of the box and packing or cement- 
ing material. 


Completes Coke Plant 


The new by-product coke plant of 
the Diamond Alkali Co., Fairport 
Harbor, O., consisting of 23 combina- 


tion coke and gas ovens complete 
with by-product and benzol recovery 
equipment, was placed in operation 


early in May. The ovens are of the 
Becker type, designed and 
the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. Approxi- 
mately 500 tons of coal will be car- 
bonized per day. The coke, ammonia 
and part of the gas will be used in 
the chemical plants of the Diamond 
Alkali Co. and the remainder of the 
gas will be sold to the 


built by 


companies 
supplying gas to Painesville, O., and 
Ashtabula, O. 


Living Costs Lower 


Cost of living in the United States 
on April 15, 1924, had decreased nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent from the level 
of March 15, 1924, as shown by a 
survey just completed by the National 
Industrial Conference board. The most 





Living Costs Compared 


Fuel 

July, 1914 _ All Shel- Cloth- and Sun- 

to items Foods ter ing light dries 
Jan., 1923 58.1 44 67 60 87 71 
Feb., 1923 $7.5 42 67 62 87 71 
Mar., 1923 59.2 42 70 68 86 73 
Apr., 1923 59.1 43 70 67 80 73 
May, 1923 60.3 43 72 74 78 73 
June, 1928 60.1 44 72 69 78 73 
July, 1923 61.9 47 75 70 76 73 
Aug., 1923 61.6 46 75 71 76 73 


Sept., 1923 63.4 49 75 75 96 73 
Oct., 1923 64.1 50 75 76 78 73 
Nov., 1923 65.3 51 80 74 76 74 
Dec., 1923° 65.0 50 80 75 796 74 
Jan., 1924 64.6 49 80 76 75 74 
Feb., 1924 63.9 47 80. 7775 74 
Mar.. 1924 63.2 44 85 76 72 74 
Apr. 1924 61.8 41 85 77 68 74 











important changes within the month 
March to April were decreases 
of approximately 2 per cent in food 
prices and 3 per cent in fuel prices. 
Between July, 1920, 
of the rise in the cost of living since 
1914 was April, 1924, 
the cost of living decreased 20.9 per 


from 


when the peak 


reached, and 


cent. The increase in the cost of liv- 
ing since July, 1914, was 61.8 per 
cent. The purchasing value of the 
dollar based on the cost of living in 
April, 1924, was 61.8 
trasted with $1 in 
accompanying 


cents as con- 
July, 1914. The 
shows in detail 
the changes in the cost of living since 
1914, 


table 


By .stopping bleeder losses at blast fur- 
neces and increasing the efficiency of 
stoves it is estimated that about 2,- 
550,000 gross tons of blast furnace gas 
will be made available. 

















Labor Saving Machinery Adopted 


Devices Used in Various Departments of Coke Plants, Blast Furnaces, Steelworks 





and Rolling Mills to Augment Production and Reduce Costs Are Find- 
ing Wider Application—Numerous Installations Cited 


N MILLS in operation labor saving 
devices are necessary limited to the 
minor improvements peculiar to each 


mill. However, the elimination of labor 
fiom the small job is fully as im- 
portant as from the larger ones. The 


installation of labor saving devices on 
the various machines and 
lend themselves to improvement, is one 
means of reducing l!abor costs in in- 
dividual mills. 

A questionnaire was sent out to many 
mills requesting such information as 
they felt free to give regarding labor 
saving devices installed or suggestions 
where they could be installed and a num- 
ber of replies were received. 

One company submits the following: 


Blast Furnaces 
Complete bin filling system 
charging car and skip hoist. 
Pig casting machine. 
Iron notch gun. 
Electric drill for opening iron notch. 


jobs which 


including 


Locomotive cranes with magnet for 
handling pig iron and scrap. 
Electric centrifugal water pumps. 


Use of compressed oxygen for open- 
ing up hard tap holes. 

Oxyacetylene torches for cutting iron. 

Improved gas burners at boilers and 
stoves. 

Compressed air for cleaning hot blast 
stoves. 

Water softening and purifying plants 
for boiler and circulating water. 


Introduction of larger capacity rail- 
road cars for ore, coke and limestone. 
Coke Plant 


Improved charging cars. 

Improved electric pushers. 

Electrically operated quench cars. 

Electric car for handling the oven 
doors and guides for coke as pushed. 

Automatic quenching tower. 


Coal Mines 


Improved electric haulage. 

Electric mining machines. 

Electric drills. 

Electric coal loading machines. 

Conveyors inside the mines. 

Larger mine cars. 

Heavier rails for mine haulage. 

Up-to-date machine shops for repairs. 

By changing the door extractor on 
the pusher machine from hand power 
to motor drive, one man can be elimin- 
ated on the pusher side. A _ platform 
or stage installed on the hot car loco- 
motive will eliminate one man from 
the coke side. Signal lights used in con- 
nection with the coke bins at the fur- 





Abstract of a paper presented at the sec- 
ond annual meeting of Sheet Steel Executives, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 12 to 
1 The author, G. Charls, is vice presi- 
dent and general manager, United Alloy Steel 
Corp., Canton, O. 
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coke 
light 
han- 


nace by using the conductivity of 
to close the circuit on the signal 
will eliminate three men in coke 
dling. A cement gun for lining blast 
furnace and open-hearth ladles op- 
erated by compressed air and using a 
mixture of two parts ordinary sand to 
one part of fire clay, is both a labor 
saving and cost reducing device. 


The following labor saving devices in- 
stalled at open-hearth furnaces by a 
concern well known for its progressive 
attitude include: 


Conveyors to handle checker brick and 
refuse from chambers to cars. 

Bucket for loading limestone and iron 
ore on charging pans. 

Slag guns for cleaning slag from open- 
hearth cinder pockets. 

100-ton jack for removing slag from 
cinder pockets. 

Cement gun for sealing up furnaces 
and _ checkers. 

Method of spraying mold interiors. 


Labor saving devices which would be 
welcomed by the officials of this partic- 
ular concern include: 


Unloading burnt refractories with air 
at the open-hearth department. 

Faster open-hearth charging method. 

A conveyor or other systems for han- 
dling soaking pit slag or cinder. 

A practical piler for all sizes of sheet 
steel. 

A pack lifter in the hot mill which 
will not fail to operate. 

A mechanical device for 
pack of sheets after rolling. 

Suction apparatus for cleaning pro- 
ducer gas mains and pipes and check- 
er duct. 


The 


where 


opening a 


the bin 
gage cars un- 
loaded from a high trestle, into bins or 
chutes, so that the open-hearth charg- 
ing box can be filled by using the lever, 
which can be extended to 
clude all items of open-hearth charge 
except scrap, is being used to advantage 
to save labor. The development abroad 
of shearing presses for bundling light 
scrap, which has been successfully adopt- 
ed in modified types in this country, is a 
marked labor saving device. 

Methodical brick handling 
hearth rebuilding has been 
A diagram is made of the furnace, 
blocking it off into spaces which are 
numbered; sufficient brick to go into 
these spaces are placed in boxes hav- 
ing the same mumbers. These boxes are 
loaded by means of cranes, sometimes 
ir unloading the car and sometimes in 
the brick shed, and delivered to the 
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development of system, 


standard can be 


in- 


system 


for open- 
developed. 


open-hearth furnace in the rotation re- 
quired. It is estimated that the labor 
cost is reduced 50 per cent by this 
process. 


Coal handling by the cable and scoop 
system, whereby the scoop is operated 
on cable line drag, cuts the cost of coal 


handling materially. The introduction 
of roller bearings on ingot buggies, 


charging cars and cranes is a most im- 


portant development, due to saving in 
power, transportation of larger loads, 
and labor saving. Front and back wall 
coolers and water-cooled ports have 
proved their worth in reducing the 


amount of labor required in upkeep of 
open hearths. The use of a manipula- 
tor by a concern, cogging ingots instead 
of blooming them, enables this concern 
to handle the ingots at the hammers and 
the presses, the 
50 men. 


reducing force some 


Various Small Improvements 


One manufacturer has invented an ap- 
paratus for the pickling department 
which picks sheets out of the storage 
vat and automatically feeds them into 
the drier. This eliminates a disagree- 
able job and two men, keeps the sheets 
under water, and gives a better 
when they come through the drier. 

This same manufacturer has introduced 
a floor plate remover which takes the 
floor plate out and enables the _ polish- 


color 


ing of the hot roll top and bottom with 


the wedge block. Another manufacturer 


advocates powdered coal, correctly in- 
stalled and handled. He contends it is 
as cheap as gas—easy for heater and 
helper—requires no cleaning of fire box, 
except Saturday, and no loss of ‘time 
changing turns, crews follow out—and 


pound of coal per ton shows a saving. 


Another manufacturer presents seven 
methods as follows: 
Coal is dropped from hopper cars 


through the tracks to a sunken storage 
pit that is hoppered under our furnace 
crane. Portable steel coal boxes that 
are filled by one man by merely pulling 
a slide after the box is placed in 
position in the pit under the hopper are 
provided. The box then is transferred 
to the furnace where it is used as a 
bunker from which the coal is shoveled 
to the stoker hopper. One man can 
coal eight mills in one hour for eight 
hours run, 


An automatic sheet bar catcher for 
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heavy shears recently has been installed 
making labor easy that otherwise would 
be difficult to handle. 


Telegraphs have been installed lead- 
ing from pair furnaces to roughing 
mills to be used in working heavy 


This arrangement makes pair heat- 
Portable roller car- 
roughing and 


bars. 
ing an easier job. 
riers are 
finishing mills when working heavy sheet 
rougher 


placed between 


eliminating swinging by 
Miniature guillotine shears 


bars, 
and catcher. 
are attached to the housings of jobbing 
mill shears, to cut side scrap too heavy 
to be compressed, eliminating the bend- 
for hand bundling. 

the 
onto 


ing necessary 
Sheets from 

veyed directly 

by a flexible roller carrier making catch- 


cold rolls are con- 


annealing bottoms 
ing an easier job. 

Machines have been installed to throw 
a blanket of hot air pickle 
tanks, thus eliminating fumes and steam 
and improving working conditions. 

A new type sheet mill roll heater has 
been invented, developed and successfully 


over our 


installed, according to recent reports. 
Another manufacturer states he has eli- 
minated the catcher on the bar shears 


by the development of a bar shear catch- 
Several manufacturers are 
One 


er and piler. 
working on an opening 
reports such machine has just- been de- 
veloped and set up, and that apparatus 
mechanical 


machine. 


successfully. <A 
the hot 
this has 


is working 


for has. been 


but 


polisher rolls, 


developed not yet been 
perfected. 


One 


has carried out experiments on a 


that he 


process 


manufacturer reports 
of producing the equivalent finish of a 
roll without 
rolling. 
methods of bar piling, to eliminate hand 


loose sheet, actually loose 


There is a need for modified 
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pair furnaces. 
method 


labor on the continuous 
Also the need for an: efficient 
of handling ashes from sheet and pair 
furnaces. 

Two million dollars has spent 
in trying to develop a continuous sheet 
mill, or repeater mill for heavy gages. 
Recent developments indicate that this 
much desired result is being realized at 
a plant in Ohio. Experiments are being 
made to shear fire bed sheets with a 
slitter to trim the edges and an automat- 
ically operated end shear. The idea of 
automatically disposing of side and end 
scrap by placing a hole in back of the 
shear, then building a subway and con- 
veyor leading directly to the bundling 
press is submitted for study and further 


been 


thought. 


Various Improvements Developing 


The mechanical doubler is successfully 
operating in the tin mills, and is fully 
cescribed in the July 20, 1922, issue of 
Iron TRADE Review. It is now being 
worked out for the sheet mills. The 
same can be said regarding a mechanical 
matcher, which is fully described in the 
Oct. 13, 1921 issue of the Iron TRADE 
Review. The idea of a mechanical feeder 
and catcher for cold rolling, the use of 
tandem rolls, and the possibility of one 
feeding to carry the sheets through the 


scrubber and drier, one, two or three 
stands of cold rolls, is being followed 
up closely by some mills. There is the 
need for better coal and ash handling 
facilities from stationary annealing fur- 
naces. Water cooled floors and shields 
save man power in the hot summer 
months. The mechanical catcher is a 
possibility. In the galvanizing depart- 
ment the automatic pot feeder is ‘a 


necessity according to several manufac- 
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turers, some having it in the experi- 
mental stage. 

A new bar piler is described as fol- 
lows: Bars are fed one at a time onto 
sloping head of movable ram, which is 
power operated. Bar piler consists of 
movable platen, power operated, which 
can be lowered at will. Material to 
be piled is fed onto the inclined sur- 
face of the ram head. When the proper 
number are assembled to fill width of 
platen, sloping ram is withdrawn and 
bars are laid on the platen. The latter 
then is lowered a proper distance to al- 
low the ram to come forward to receive 
a second layer of bars, and horizontal 
ram then is withdrawn depositing bars 
on top of first layer. This operation is 
repeated until pile is complete, when 
entire lift is removed by means of 
crane, and platen and sloping ram start 
their cycle again from original position. 


Each individual manufacturer appre- 
ciates that there are innumerable possi- 
bilities for the development of labor 
saving devices in the manufacture of 
sheets. Each has set out to overcome 


the obstacles. Some become discouraged ; 
others succeeding in a fair way are in- 
clined to keep the ideas developed a se- 
cret. In most cases these become public 
property sooner or later and the same 
thing is accomplished by others in the 
same manner, 

If the war taught any lesson 
that greatest success could be 
plished through the application 
selfish effort in behalf of a worthy 
cause. If we are wise we will apply 
this lesson to our industry not only in 
the development in some of the major 
labor saving devices all recognized as 
necessary but also in the joint united ad- 
vertising of our products. 


it was, 
accom- 


of 


un- 


Business Advancing as a Profession 


HILE Was in 
a pioneering stage it needed 
for development men of 

the stronger type, the 

ruder physical virtues. Intellectual abi- 
lity was importance as 
powerful muscles. Strength was needed 
without the refinement of culture which 


this country 
its 
physical with 


not of such 


came later. 

So it has been in business. Com- 
paratively tew people realize that 
American business was largely in a 
pioneer stage until very recently. For- 


merly men of the pioneer type were 
needed. Today with the growth of 
business units, both in potency and in 
size, executives Of trained intellectual 


The author 
ness school. 


is assistant dean, Harvard busi- 
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that there is 
increasing demand for the pro- 
fessional type of men in business. 

It seems that 
business is following the cycle of de- 
velopment of other oc- 
cupations ultimately recognized as pro- 
fessions. The scrivener of the Middle 
became the honored solicitor 
of English legal practice. The surgeon- 
barber of as late as the eighteenth 
century developed into the scientifically 
trained and universally respected sur- 
geon of the present day. 

When the growth of population, and 
the growing financial resources of the 
people, created a demand for more 


powers are needed, so 


an 
possible American 


characteristic 


ages 


doctors and lawyers of a higher quality 
produced 


than could be under the 





apprenticeship system, medical and law 
schools came into existence. 

So it has been with business. Dur- 
ing the pioneer days and even during 
the period of transition which followed 
the emergence of business from the 
pioneering stage, the apprenticeship 
system prevailed in training business 
men. With the growth in size of the 
units of business, and increasing pres- 
sure upon their time executives could 
not take time from their. duties 
to select and train young men in suf- 
ficient number and of sufficient quali- 
ty. Hence business training is now a 
recognized part of the country’s edu- 
cational system, and is here to stay. 

The problem of the present is to 
make such business training effective 
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in transmitting the best thought and 
experience from seasoned business exe- 


cutives to those just entering the 
profession. It frankly claims that busi- 
ness should be a_ profession and 


should be so respected. There is to- 
day so general a condemnation of 
business that people forget that this 
really must be the result of a rise 
in the standards of business generally. 
Without such a rise, where could there 
be a basis for comparison? 

In general, the past has produced 
successful business enterprises and 
honest business men. The conduct of 
business has necessarily been along 
ethical lines. But the standards of 
ethics are constantly becoming higher, 
and higher ethics exert continually 
increasing pressure to elevate business 
activity. It was once looked upon as 


ethical for the railroads to give re- 
bates, but today higher ethics 
have resulted in the prohibition of 


such practices. Tomorrow business 
ethics may still further influence the 
standards of business conduct. Thus 
self-generated improvement in busi- 
ness standards is perpetuated. 

It is obviously true that all busi- 
nesses are not conducted on a sound or 
on an ethical basis, and it is one of 
the functions of business training to 
equip men to recognize the true stand- 
ards and ethics of the better type of 
business and to encourage the de- 
velopment of sound business practices. 
Already the business schools of the 
country have sent hundreds of grad- 
uates into the business world or into 
business teaching, to spread the in- 
spiration received in their studies. 

Like the business school itself, each 
one of these men, whether in business 
or teaching others for business, may 
be regarded as a center to spread the 
doctrine of relying wpon facts and 
facts only to form judgments. 

The country needs straight thinking. 
It needs respect for business. It needs 
recognition that business is a part of 
our national well-being and that busi- 
ness men who are controlled by pro- 
fessional standards and_ professional 
ethics are the most vital factors for 
‘the country’s safety and growth. 

To be effective business training 
must teach the principles of business 
and through straight thinking, the ap- 
plication of these principles to the 
facts of business experience. The “case 
system” now in use at more than 100 
colleges in the country seems peculiarly 
adapted to obtain these results.- Actual 
business problems are studied, facts 
must be reviewed, factors weighed, 


and decisions made. In other words, it 
is an analytical training. 

Subjected to this sort of training a 
student should become of use in the 
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business world much sooner than if 
he had not had the advantage of 
this analysis of business principles. 
However, he must rely on practical 
experience in a chosen field of busi- 
ness, to teach him technique. The de- 
tail of the hundreds of specific in- 
dustries cannot be as effective or even 
a desirable part of business training in the 
schools. The time is far better spent 
in the study of fundamental principles. 


Business training also should train 
men to face facts and to form in- 
dependent judgments based upon the 


facts, and not upon reflexes and im- 
pressions. Furthermore, these facts 
should be approached from the various 
viewpoints of all of those concerned 





FRICTIONAL DRIVE FOR THE TOP ROLL OF A BALANCED ROUGHING 


in a given transaction. The classroom 
discussion is particularly well adapted 
for this sort of thing, and there is the 
added advantage that problems may 
be discussed before opinions become 
crystallized in the minds of the students. 

The result of this sort of training 
is that men are trained in self-reliance 
and are given confidence in their abil- 
ity to use latent powers when emer- 
gencies arise. Any problem resolves 
itself into a process of analysis oi 
its factors in. a logical way, and so 
far as humanly possibly the “guess 
work” is eliminated. 





Roll Drive Conserves Mill 
Space 


To meet the demand for a method of 
driving the top rolls on balanced rough- 
ing stands in sheet mills, that would 
not be as cumbersome and expensive 
as the usual pinion housing with the nec- 
essary spindles and spindle carriers, the 
drive shown in the accompanying illus- 
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tration has been developed by the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 

It consists of a gear drive with a 1:1 
ratio; the bottom gear being keyed to the 
bottom spindle and the top gear connect- 
ed to the top shaft by means of an 
adjustable friction. Both gears are 
enclosed by a cast gear case which is 
carried through springs by a spindle 
carrier frame which fits on the 
plate of the mill. The gears, oil 
totally enclosed, run in grease, insuring 
smooth operation and 
The adjustment of the 
top gear is just outside the case at the 
top where it is readily accessible. 

The drive including the bottom spindle 
being a self-contained unit, may be re- 


shoe 
line 
minimum wear. 


friction for the 








MILL 


moved without removing any bolts ex- 
actly as an ordinary spindle, i.e, there 
are no connections to remove except the 
coupling boxes. In general, the drive 
operates similarly to the usual pinion 
stand and, at the same time, does it 
in a simpler way with a material say- 
ing in the space required. For a single 
roughing stard it replaces one pinion 
stand, two bottom spindles, two bottom 
spindle carriers, one top spindle, one top 
spindle carrier, and three coupling boxes. 

When using two finishing stands with 
a single rougher, the drive permits a 
single swing from the rougher to the 
finisher. As the minimum length of the 
two spindles and the pinions where the 
ordinary pinion housing is used, is about 
16 feet and as the length of the bot- 
tom spindle for the drive may be as 
short as 6 feet, it means there can be 
a clear saving of about 10 feet wide 
by the width of the mill buildings, 
ground, etc. One of the drives has been 
in operation for nearly a year at the 
Weirton Steel Co.’s sheet mill depart- 
ment, Weirton, W. Va. 





Complementary 


that portion of 
properties north 


approximately 


the open-hearth 





ncreases Steelmaking Capacity 


Extension Program Recently Completed at Open-Hearth Department of Chicago 
Steelmaker Augments Output 18 Per Cent—Charging Doors and Revers- 
ing Valves Electrically Operated—Deseceription of New Units 


BY E. C. BOEHRINGER 
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pacity of the Inland Steel Co. has 
been effected with a minimum of finan- 
cial outlay. The No. 2 works build- 
ing has been extended 320 feet toward 
Lake Michigan to house the new fur- 
naces. One new crane has been in- 
stalled on the tapping side and one 
in the scrap yard. Five new _ ladles, 
four new slag pots and a number 
of new charging cars and mold cars 
have been put into service, and the 
mold yard and the stripper building 
extended. But the charging equip- 


ment, the 600-ton hot metal mixer, fuel 


storage capacity and waste heat 


boilers that have been serving the 10 
old 85-ton expected to 


furnaces are 


prove adequate also to serve the four 


new furnaces. These new furnaces 
constitute an addition in the full sense 
of the word, rather than a complete 
new installation. The new furnace al- 
ready in operation is the one nearest 








the old battery, making operation easy 


Che four new furnaces are identical, 


measuring 80 feet from center to cen- 
ter. Their length outside the brick 
work is 67 feet 3 inches, the width 
19 feet and the overall 


height 23 feet 


9 inches. The hearths are 43 feet 
long x 16 feet wide and are 4 feet 
11 inches from fore plate to skew 
back. The checker chambers are 26 
feet in length, the gas chambers 8 
feet 5 inches wide and the air cham- 
bers 13 feet 10 inches wide; all are 


inside dimensions. Front and rear, the 
slag zone 
Open 


Pittsburgh, 


furnaces are equipped with 
manufactured by the 
Steel 
permits 
the 


coolers 
Hearth 
which 


Furnace Co., 
over-charging without 


banks. 


water 


The buckstays 
The 
hearths up to the slag line are lined 
with brick, which was 
Harbison-Walker 
Pittsburgh. The 
brick and the 
Austrian 


damage to 


and doors’ are cooled. 


magnesite fur- 


nished by the Re- 


fractories Co., walls 


and roofs are of silica 


bottoms are of burned mag- 


nesite and slag. 


furnace has 5 


Each doors, which are 























OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES SIMILAR TO THE 





ONE SHOWN 
ITS COMPLEMENT OF 
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INCREASING 





ABOVE RECENTLY WERE 
STEELWORKS FURNACES TO 26 





COMPLETED 
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rated electrically from 
ntrols located at the revers- 
stand. Freezing in the 


temperatures induced by 
proximitey of Lake Mich- 
the frequent packing of 
s and the danger of leak- 
all are obviated by the 
mination of hydraulic con- 
Each door is operated 


714 horsepower motor in- 


lled on a platform on the 
pping The 


ves a gear reduction which 


side. motor 


connected with a= crank 
and a cable leads from 
crank arm to the door. 


doors, with the reversing 
ilves and the frames, 
ult by the Blaw-Knox 


were 
er 


Pittsburgh, and the motors, 





ng with the other electrical 


pparatus, by the Westing- 


suse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
rk East Pittsburgh, Pa. The 


stack dampers are hand oper LADLE 
ited by a worm and gear. The 
lampers operate easily, hav- 
ng a gear ratio of 32 to 1, giving the 
first helper better control of his furnace. 
lhe stacks are 165 feet high, with a lin- 
ng of 13% 
side the lining of 6 feet. 
are motor operated. 


inches and a diameter, in- 
The reversing 


valves Although 


; oil is now used for fuel, separate piping 
has been provided for tar,and__ these fuel 
lines have been wrapped with the steam 
line. The fuel storage capacity for the 
10 old furnaces will prove ample, it is 


believed; this comprises one 500,000 gal- 








UNDER A 














CRANE IN THE POURING AISLE BEIN( 
LOAD OF 226 TONS PRIOR TO 
PLACED IN SERVICE 


lon, three 200,000 gallon and two 50,000 
gallon oil tanks and two 300,000 gallon 
and one 50,000 gallon tar tanks. Coke 
oven gas is used for drying the ladles 
and [ 


runners. The charging floor is of 


paving brick on steel plates. Although 
no waste heat boilers are deemed neces- 
at this 
for 


sary time, provision has been 


made their easy installation. For 


removing the spouts each furnace has 


a 6-ton jib crane on its tapping platform. 
One 175-ton ladle crane by the Alliance 


r TESTED 
BEING 


already 
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Machine Co., Alliance, O., has 


been installed to supplement 


two 150-ton cranes which al 


eady were in service Tr] 
three Morgan charging ma 
ch nes W ich ha ¢ b n s \ 
ing the old turnaces will su 
n¢ ils tor the new ( r 
r Treadwell Engineering 
Co., Eas Pa., provided tl 
hve ¢ 120 on ladies and 
the four 330 1D1¢ oot slag 
pots The 25 new charging 
Cars ant the 45 ney mold 
cars, built by the Pittsburgh 
Steel Foundry, Monesse 

| New 


Pa., have roller bearings. 
equipment i I 

1 
i 


udes two 
Che 


trucks. I 
whi h has been 


slag 
nace building, 
has a width 
184 feet 6 inches. The ad 
dition build 
ing is 54 feet, while the 
yard has been lengthened 156 


\ 15-ton 


has 


extended 320 feet, 
of 


to the stripper 


mold 


feet. Alliance mag 


net crane been added to 


the equipment of the scrap 


comprising two Morgan 


yard \ 
10-ton cranes and one Morgan bucket 
crane. For safety sake, stairways are 
used to the exclusion of ladders in the 
extension to the furnace building. Re- 


pairs are 


around 


Alex Laughlin & Co., 


the engineer in charge. 


Marshall 
steel. 
April 26. 


charging 


facilitated by a 10-ton trolley 


floor and pit side. 


Pittsburgh, was 


The McClintic 
Co., Pittsburgh, erected the 
The first heat was poured 














FIG. 2—TAPPING SIDE OF THE NEW OPEN HEARTHS OF THE INLAND STEEL 
JIB CRANE FOR HANDLING THE TAPPING SPOUT 


co. 


EACH UNIT 














IS SERVED BY A 6-TON 








Maintaining Down Pour Ladles 


Principal Causes of Trouble in the Operation of Steel Ladles Are Outlined— 


Suggested Remedial Practice Should Help To Remove Prejudice 
Against Pouring Devices of This Type 


TEEL n ve melted und ideal 

( s may eet ny 

spec Ca t the noment it 

P F sp ve f tl | e ( S 

not function properly the same heat of 

steel may be a total loss or at best may 

be responsible for a floor of more or 

less unsatisfactory castings. <A list of 

the major sources of bottom pour ladle 
t le includes following 








1—Att x to use a ladle that has 
not bee I oughly dried and heated. 

2*-Improper stopper. (a) Nozzle and 
stopper do not coincide on contact cir- 
cl Almost without exception graphite 
stoppers are perfe round, but in 
many instances the fire clay nozzle will 
be found to be slightly oval and as a 
result ihe stopper does not fit closely 
A favorite but mistaken method for cor- 
recting this iture is to revolve the 
toppe th ozzle opening If a 
black circle remains on the nozzle it is 
ssumed that he stopper is a perfect 
fit. It readily is apparent that only slight 
pressure is required to wear the com- 
parative S( graphite stopper to a 
deg t v | oO produce a 
black circle « the This evi 
den does necessa y meal that 
the zle is re d \ better way to 
fit the sto to the nozzle is to rub 
t stopp doy to a bearing Chis 
sn Id be d before the stopper Ss 
placed on the rod and before the nozzle 
is placed in the ladle. A little sharp 


sand sprinkled around the stopper will 
facilitate the rubbing action by which 
ground to a fit. Occas- 
sionally an opinion is advanced to the 

that the skin of the stopper should 
not be broken, but according to the 
writer’s experience no outward effect 


has been noted as a result of fitting the 





eres 


stopper in the foregoing manner. (b) 
pper is given too much 
g 1 of being set plumb so 
that it drops fairly into the nozzle, it 
is set more or less to one side and 
strikes one side of the opening before 
A stopper should 
be set with a slight spring, but this fea- 
ture often is over done. (c) Nozzle is 
not set plumb and level in its place in 
the bottom of the ladle. 
3—No provision is made for expansion 
of the sleeve or stopper rod. This con- 
ingency can be taken care of either by 
backing the nut on top of the rod or by 
inserting a coiled spring between the 
nut and the top sleeve section. 


Sometimes the sto 


spring. Instea¢ 


it springs into its seat. 


4—Cracked sleeves may be caused by 
not providing sufficient space between 
the stopper rod and the sleeve or by 
packing the space too tightly with sand. 
When the rod becomes expanded by 
heat it cracks the sleeve. 

5—Nozzle bricks sometimes are not 
sufficiently refractory to withstand the 
heat of the molten steel. In ex- 
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treme instances the nozzle melts, runs 
into the opening and shuts off the stream 
of metal. 


6—In a foundry where bottom pour 
ladles are employed every person is fa- 
miliar with the saying “the second mold 
is the hardest.” This refers to the ever 
present danger of shutting off too tight- 
ly on the first mold or a delay in open- 
ing up over the second mold. When 
this happens the stopper sticks in the 
nozzle and usually entails a considerable 
amount of trouble before it can be lifted 
over the second mold. The best rec- 
ommended practice is to open over a 
large mold so that a sufficient quantity 
of metal will flow through the nozzle 
ghly wash all the cold metal 

from the bottom of the ladle and also 
thoroughly heat the nozzle. A compara- 
tively long pour also gives the ladle man 
an opportunity of trying the stopper by 
shutting the stream off once or twice 
temporarily before the mold is filled. In 
this manner he probably will secure a 
clean shut off. Where only a medium 
size mold is available for a start it is 
advisable to have the second mold quite 
close to the first and directly in line so 
that the craneman can spot the ladle over 
the second mold without loss of time. 
The craneman should be instructed spe 
cifically before the heat is tapped, the 
order in which the molds are to be 
Where all the molds are small 
it has been found advisable to make the 
first opening over a short ingot mold 
in close proximity to the first mold. Sev- 
eral hundred pounds may be poured into 
the ingot mold and the stopper may be 
raised and lowered several times until 
the ladleman is satisfied that he has a 


satisfactory shut off. 


to thorou 


poured. 


Avoiding Stopper Troubles 


7—-Sometimes a_ stopper sticking in 
the nozzle will cause the loss of an 
entire heat. This condition may be 
caused by shutting off too hard over the 
first mold especially if any delay is ex- 
perienced in opening up over the second 
mold. If the ladle is provided with an 
extra long handle, the ladleman may not 
be aware of the tremendous force he 
is exerting on the stopper rod. As a 
rule a short lever is to be preferred to 
a long one. If the nozzle and stopper 
are adjusted and set up properly and 
if the metal is at a proper pouring tem- 
perature a gentle pressure is sufficient 
to insure a clean shut off. Usually a 
pricker made from a hammer handle 
and held with a pair of tongs is all that 
is required to open a frozen nozzle. The 
upper end of the handle is inserted in 
the nozzle and then the ladle is lowered 
over the edge of a flask or an ingot mold. 
After the metal starts to flow a reason- 
able amount is allowed to run through 
before the stream is shut off. Unless 
further complications are present or de- 


velop later, the remainder of the heat 
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usually may be poured = satisfactorily, 

8—Where the nozzle freezes on ac- 
count of cold metal it may be opened 
some times bv a wood pricker as_ re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph. 
However an application of oxygen will 
prove a more expeditious method. One 
end of a suitable piece of hose is at 
tached to the oxygen bottle. The other 
end is connected to a 6 or 8-foot length 
of %-inch pipe. The outer end of the 
pipe is bent approximately at a 90-de- 
gree angle and inserted in the nozzle. 
The oxygen is turned on and almost in- 
variably results in burning a clean hole 
through the frozen metal. In this con 
nection also it is interesting to note 
that the oxygen flame may be applied 
toward the removal of the skull imme- 
diately after the ladle is dumped. The 
flame is employed tto cut intersecting 
channels through the skull at right an- 
gles thus dividing the skull into four 
approximately equal parts which may be 
removed with ease when the ladle has 
cooled. 

Prejudice exists in many steel found- 
ries against the use of bottom pour 
ladles and even where they are em- 
ployed, in many instances, their opera- 
tion is not regarded with confidence. 
This condition should not exist. The 
writer frequently has poured six suc 
cessive heats of converter steel through 
one nozzle in the same ladle. A new 
stopper was set before each blow, but 
the only attention bestowed on the noz- 
zle was to ream it out each time with a 
flat reamer attached to a long rod. 

Local conditions sometimes are re- 
pouring 


sponsible for unsatisfactory 


practice. For example in some shops 
the ladle man is not under the direction 
of the melter. In others the ladle man 
makes up the ladle, but the floor 
pours the heat. Again, the 
melter may not be held 
for the metal after it has been tapped 
into the ladle, and therefore it is only 
natural that he should not worry to any 
noticeable extent if the ladle is not as 
hot as it should be, if the nozzle leaks 
or if the ladle is handled so slowly that 
Probably the 


foreman 
responsible 


the metal becomes cold. 
majority of melters do not maintain this 
indifferent attitude, but it is only natural 
that he should not take as much interest 
in the proceedings as if he was held re- 
sponsible for the condition of the metal 
until it was poured into the molds. 
Obviously it is desirable that the ladle- 
man should come under the jurisdiction 
of the melter: Also that the melter 
should be held responsible for the proper 
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re and upkeep of the ladles, stoppers, burned smooth fire brick is the most tention to the work of Dr. H. H. Laugh 
tc. and for the actual pouring of the suitable for the purpose. A heavy lin, of the eugenics record office of the 





























etal into the molds. The usual argu- coating of thick red mud laid on the Carnegie institution, who was « xpert ad 
ient advanced in opposition to this pro- brick for about one third of the dis- visor to ie department of labor and the 
ram is that the melter considers his tance between the top and the bottom house committee which reported — the 


4 resence necessary on the platform dur- will facilitate the removal of any skull preliminary immigration bill. D: 
J ng the process of making the bottom that may form. Laughlin’s conclusions summarized in 
4 fter each’ heat is tapped. However, —— his so-called “analysis of the metal and 


this argument really has no weight Immigration ie Is the dross in America’s modern melting 
here an efficient first helper is em- pot,’ are subjected to severe criticism 


loyed. Criticized by the conference board as unscientifi 
\fter trying practically every avail- Defects in the immigration bill passed and tending to distort the sound basis on 


le lining material the writer has ob- by congress are charged in a special re- which the eventual solution of the na 
tained the best results from a brick port on its scientific aspects by the Na-  tion’s immigration problem must bi 
ning coated with slurry of common tional Industrial Conference board. The reached. 

red brickyard clay. A split brick is board has had a staff of research ex- The intimation is made that th 
laced next the shell followed by a_ perts analyzing immigration legislation methods adopted in trying to solve th 
-inch brick laid the 4%-inch way if and its scieniific phases. immigration problem have turned th 
the capacity of the ladle will permit The report, which says that the na-_ science of biology into a game of “heads 
that arrangement. If not the brick tion’s immigration problem is as far we win, tails you lose” for the immi 
may be laid the 2%-inch way. A hard away from a solution as ever, pays at- grant. 


Runaway Crane Is alvaged Unharmed 


ECENTLY an _ unusually heavy the rail clamps securely before leaving. securely in place, weathered the storm 


gale combined with high tides hit For some reason Crane No. 1 was not without moving a foot. But the wind 

Port of Grays Harbor, Wash- securely clamped to the rails. However, coming quarteringly from the ocean 
ington, with extreme severity. the operator swung the boom to a 45- caught Crane No. 1 and swung it with 
Workmen on the docks before leav- degree angle from the track and dropped — sufficient force to shear the 12 x 14-inch 


ing for the night, took extra precautions the load block to the face of the dock, pile cap horizontally, without loosening 
¢ 


to make everything fast. On one of the and the hook-tender wrapped the slings the bolts which held it to the piles. The 


docks two big hammerhead cranes built around a 12 x 14-inch main dock pile cap, the boom swung parallel with the track 


é by the Colby Steel & Engineering Co., tightened up the line with the hoist and and 225,000 pounds of iron and_ steel 
: Seattle, had been installed for unload- set the brake. started for the end of the dock, 60 
ing and storing lumber. The operator During the night a gale estimated at feet away. 
of Crane No. 2 which was at the outer 90 to 100 miles velocity truck the At the end of the dock the moving 


1 


end in the more exposed position, fastened harbor. Crane No. 2, with rail clamps mass struck the heavy timher bumpers, 
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-_TWO CRANES ON DOCK AT PORT OF GRAYS HARBOR, ONE OF WHICH CAPSIZED IN A GALE 
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FIG. 2—CRANE NO. 1 AT END OF 
FLOOR 
which it carried away, and the crane 


tipped off the open end, burying its 95 
foot boom 40 feet in water and mud and 


tilting the whole structure to an angle of 


45 degrees from the horizontal. 
Examination showed that the great 
weight of the superstructure was sup- 





RUNWAY WITH 
OF 
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BOOM RESTING ON THE MUD 


HARBOR 


by means of ropes, two bridles each with 
24 part the 
back to a horizontal position, the boom 


lines whole was brought 


tip being first burned off at the water 
line. 
When the crane was brought back to 


a normal position the only repair or 














ported and held in place by the rotating replacement found necessary was restor- 
center and the rear uplift anchors. What ing the end of the boom which had 
at first seemed to be a tremendous ruin, been burned off purposely before at- 
resolved itself into a salvage problem. tempting to right the crane. The rivets 
To get the crane back on the track, all held, the structural steel was all in 
the trucks, still on the tracks, were line and the hoist and other mechanical 
braced so they would not move and then, parts were in no way damaged. 
Revi 
Cvlicws of New Books 

Revises Mechanical Handbook the second edition the revisions gen- 
Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook, sec- ¢tally have been made by the orig- 
ond edition, Lionel S. Marks, editor-ii- imal contributors. The subjects which 
chief, leather; 1986 pages, 4% x 7 have been revised extensively are hy- 
inches: published by the McGraw-Hill draulics, heat, iron and _ steel, non- 


Book Co., New York, and supplied by 
Iron TrapveE Review, Cleveland, for $6 
in U. S. A, and £1 10s in Europe. 

This handbook represents the work 
of 50 specialists and is intended to 
supply the practical engineer and stu- 
dent with a reference book which is 
authoritative in character. It covers 


the wide field of mechanical engineer- 


comprehensive manner. In 


ing in a 


ferrous metals and alloys, steam boilers, 
internal combustion engines, etc. 
The 


engineering is of 


section devoted to materials of 


special interest to 


foundrymen, as it covers the follow- 
ing subjects: Classification of cast- 
ings and the specifications covering 
gray iron, malleable and_ steel  cast- 
ings. The nonferrous metals and al- 
loys and the strength of such ma- 
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terials at high temperatures, 
materials, layouts and costs. 
the 


foundry 
Other sec- 
treat of machine 
shop practice, mechanics of rigid bodies. 
frame 


tions of volume 


stresses in structures, power 
construction, etc. 
The second edition endeavors to com- 


bine 


gen- 
eration, building 
what is considered at the present 
the best engineering theories and 
practices and those branches 


time 
which are 
of most interest to mechanical engineers. 
A convenient feature of this volume is 
the use of thumb tabs which assist the 
reader in locating the 
tents of 


detached con- 


any section. 
* a + 
British Empire Resources 


Metals and Minerals of 
the British Empire, by N. M. Penzer: 
264 pages, 7% x 10 inches; published 
by Ernest Benn Limited, Bouverie street, 
London, and furnished by Iron Trap 
Review, Cleveland and London, for $6 


Nonferrous 


in U, S. A. and £1 Is in Europe. 
This is one of the 10 volumes on 
3ritish Empire resources which is now 


being published under the auspices of the 
British Industries. In 


its 


Federation of 
volumes 
the 
and a general introduc- 


campany with companion 
it is provided with a 
Prince of Wales, 
Sir 
Federation of 


foreword by 


tion by Eric Geddes, 


the 


president of 
Industries. A 
special introduction also has been writ- 


3ritish 


ten by Sir Richard Redmayne, chairman 
cf the Imperial Mineral Resources bu- 
reau. 

In this book complete data and statis- 
regarding the nonferrous metal 
of the British Empire are pre- 
sented, and it is believed the 
first time that this information has been 
brought together in convenient form in 
Thirty-three non- 


tics re- 
sources 


this is 


modern publication. 


ferrous metals and minerals are dealt 
with, including aluminum, antimony, 
chronium, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, gold, 
graphite, lead, magnesite, manganese 
molybdenum, monazite, nickel, platinum, 
sulphur, tin, vanadium, zinc, etc. The 


Look is divided into three parts, part I 
dealing with British Empire metal and 


mineral resources statistically; part II 
is geographical and descriptive; while 
in part III will be found a very com- 


plete bibliography of the extsting liera- 
ture dealing with nonferrous metals and 
minerals. This book, like the others in 
this series, is a valuable work of refer- 
ence. 

x * * 

Solving Labor Problems 
Industry, bv Edward 
S. Cowdrick; cloth; 388 pages, 9+ X 
8 inches; published by Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, and supplied by Iron 
TRADE REVIEW. 

Few books on the subject of human 
relations in industry are as comprehen- 
their scope as this one. The 
for some time was associated 
(Concluded on Page 1572) 


Manpower in 


sive in 
author 




















power equipment 


Mounts Oil Refining Plant On 


crude oil refinery 


PORTABLE 


involving several novel features 


of design and construction re 
tly was placed in operation at Luling, 
the Portable Refining Co., 


The principal equipment, con- 


xas, Dy 


isting of a power plant and distilling 


apparatus, is mounted on two specially 
nstructed 


e unit to 


steel railroad cars, enabling 


move from one oil field 


The refinery 
Corp. at its 


another on short notice. 
the 
East Chicago, 


\araver 
Ind. 


units of 


was built by 
plant at 

The the 
the power plant and the distilling equip- 


two main refinery, 


two immense steel 


The power car is 70 feet 


ment, are carried on 
railway cars. 


long, 13 feet 8% inches high and 9 feet 








FIG 









2—PORTABLE OIL DISTILLING EQUIPMENT. BRICKWORK 


144 inches wide. It carries a 70-horse 


power oil engine, a generator, a 70- 


irch suction fan, an air compressor to 


the 


2-horsepower gas engine to 


supply air for starting engine, a 
operate tlie 
compressor, an air tank, a radiator for 
cooling water, a low pressure blower for 
the still, 


an electric switchboard and other equip- 


atomizing fuel oil for firing 
ment, 

The still car is 65 feet long and corre- 
sponds closing with the power car in its 


other dimensions. As shown in Fig 
2, it carries the still with Dutch oven, 
a heat exchanger and a condenser. The 


rectifying tower which is mounted on 
the still is detachable. The 


also is movable, being placed when the 


smoke stack 








refinery is in operation. on 


foundation at 
Both of the 


cars are constructed of 


heavy steel and conform to standard 


railway specifications. The steel sides 


of the power car are divided into sec- 


when the 
out- 


tions, hinged at the top, so that 


swung 


car is stationary they may be 


ward, forming a protective awning ex- 


tending out from the roof of the car. 


Both cars are equipped with regulation 
brake beams, air hose connections and 
24-inch walkways on top. The capac- 
ity or traveling load of power car is 
86,000 pounds and the still car has a 
capacity or traveling load of 100,000 
pounds, When anchored and_ braced 


at the refinery point for operation, the 
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NEEDED 
OF 





ACCESSORIES ARE 








ERECTED AT POINT 











S t ] is i W k ne id Capacity 
of 350,000 pounds he cars do not 
rest on their wheels while the plant is 

operation, but are jacked up and low 
ere ( concrete foundation beams, 


laced crosswise and tied with steel rods 
' 
1¢€ tracks. 
The smokestack, rectifying tower, pip 
detachable equip 


cars when the 


refiner . On the first journey 
of the plant this additional equipment 
weighed 47,000 pound The fire brick 
valls on the outside of the still are not 


he plant is located. 


ne of the most unusual features of 
the refinery is the process for con- 
densing vapors. Air instead of water 
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Book Reviews 


(Concluded from Page 1570) 


in an executive capacity with the Colo- 


lron 


Fuel & 


first of the 


rado 
large establishments in 
the iron and_ steel 
augurate an employe 
system. He has long been a student of 


labor problems, is a member of the 


Society of Industrial Engineers, and 


author of “Industrial History of the 
United States,” and numerous articles 
relations. 


on various phases of labor 


"Manpower in Industry” is thorough 
and reflects the practical experience 
of the 


human 


author as well as his insight to 


complexities 


nature and _ the 





FIG INTERIOR OF POWER CAR SHOWING 70-HORSEPOWER OIL ENGINE, 
GENERATOR, ET‘ 

used to cool the condenser, it being making up what is called “the labor 

drawn through the space between the problem.” The reader will not be dis- 

coils by a large. suction fan. Air is appointed in seeking some expression 

also used to atomize the fuel oil for of thought on practically any angle of 


the burners and for combustion. 


The plant is electrically operated 


throughout, the use of steam _ being 


eliminated. The oil engine, 
built by the 


Grove City, Pa., 


entirely 
which was Jessemer Gas 
Engine ae drives 


the generator, furnishing electrical cur- 
rent for the pumps and lighting system. 

The refit l 
1000 to 
in 24 hours, depending upon the per- 


When dis 


te 


has a capacity ranging 
from 3500 barrels of crude oi 


product. 


age ee 
centage of distilled 


tilling off 60 per cent of the crude, 
it can handle 1000 barrels in 24 hours 
in six-hour runs of 250 barrels each 


The refining equipment, which is_ rev- 


olutionary in certain details, was de- 


signed by the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. 
conceived 


Dall- 


Portable Re- 


The idea of 
by T.. W. 


as, and 


portability was 
Sowell, Sowell 


president of the 


Bros . 


finery Co. 


this problem, and though the reference 
The 


bias and 


may be brief it is illuminating. 
book is singularly free of 


propaganda; the author’s viewpoint 
is admirably expressed in an introduc- 
tion, on the human factor in industry, 
in its broadest sense. This is followed 


by two chapters historical 
The 


indicated by the 


giving a 


background. scope of the book 


is further titles of 


such chapters as: Organized Labor, 


Forms and Tendencies; Labor Supply 


and Immigration; the employment 
Analysis; After the 
Hired; 


Character 


Function; Job 
Worker Has 


logical Tests and 


3een Pyscho- 
Analysis; 
Foundations of Industrial Justice; Med- 
lation and Arbitration: Principle of 
Employe Representation; 
of the Works 
Council in 


Salaried 


Organization 
Works 


Problem for 


Council; the 
Action: the 
Foreman 


Employes; the as a 


Co., one of the 


industry to in- 
representation 
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Factor in Labor Management: Tra 
ing the Foreman; Training the Wo 
Industrial | 
cation; Guarding the Health of 

Workers; Some Specialized 
of Industrial 


man; Other Types of 


Functi 
Medicine; Accident P: 
vention and Workmen’s Compensati 


Service Activities in the Plant: Ry 


creation; Business in Rela 


Maga 


Housing; 
tion to the Public; Employes’ 


zines; Principles and 


Wages; Profit Sharing and Stock 
Participation; Insurance and Benefit 
\ssociations; Organizing the Indust 


Relations Department; Qualificatio: 


yf the Labor Manager. The chapters ar 


subdivided with appropriate guide lines 


and at the conclusion of each chapter 


is a reading reference. Five 


are presented showing the organiza 


tion of an industrial relations depart 


ment, and various forms of contacts 


and appeals as expressed in employ 
representation, 


a 
British Empire Iron and Steel 
Ferrous Metals of the British Empi 


by M. S. Birkett, statistical officer, Brit 
ish National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers; 165 pages, 7% x 
1} inches; published by Ernest Benn 


Limited, Bouverie street, London, and 
furnished by Iron TrapeE Review, Cleve 
land and London, for $6 in U. S. A. and 
£1 1s in Europe. 


This bo« Kk 


iron and 


constitutes a survey of th 


steel resources of the British 
Empire, including, in addition to Great 
Australia, 


So far as is known it is the only modern 


Pritain, Canada, India, ete. 


jublication in which general technical 


and business information 


British 


regarding the 


Empire iron and steel industry 


and resources has been collected 
volume in convenient form. 


The book is 
word by the 


provided with a_ fort 
Wales and gen 
Geddes 


British 


Prince of 
eral introductions by Sir Eric 


president of the Federation of 


Industries, and Arthur Dorman, man- 
aging director, Dorman Long & C 
Middlesbrough. The volume is a_ part 


of a series of 10 on British Empire 


resources which is’ now being pub 
lished by the federation. 

historical sketch, there 
are chapters on the raw materials of th 
British 
the resources for the 


steel in the British 


Following a 


| 


iron and steel industry and 


manufacture 01 
iron and dominions 
Following this are chapters on pig iron, 
wrought iron, forgings, heavy steel cast- 
Sheffield industries, tin plate, 


sheets, wire, shipbuilding material, struc 


ings, the 


tural steel, hoops and strips, railroad car 
dealing in each 
of the in 


building material, etc., 


with the development 
dustries in question in Great Britain and 
British Empire. It is 
reference for the 


case 


throughout the 
work of 
steel industry. 


a_ useful 


Theories 
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1924 Tax Law Is Analyzed 


Numerous Changes from Act of 1921 Set Forth 
and Explained —Some Applications Puzzling 


BY H. ARCHIBALD HARRIS 








a vested. 





NCOME tax changes are shown first because th 
under “General,” “Individual,” 


“Corporations” 


applying to both corporations and individuals. 


rately in a subsequent issue of [RON TRADE REVIEW. 





ey affect most people and concerns, and are classified 
and “Estates and Trusts.” 


“General” covers changes 


In this installment, the general provisions of the law and those applying to corporations are di- 
Individual taxes, the gift tax, the estate tax and the miscellaneous taxes will be covered sep- 


Sections. used after paragraphs are sections of the new 1924 law, except where otherwise stated. 
In order to be brief only bare changes have been shown, with little comment. 


General Provisions of New Law 


Administrative Provisions 


If tax not more than $10 may be 
oned before two witnesses instead of 
nder oath—Section 1002 (c). 


Collector may not grant 30 days ex- 
tension for filing income tax return.- 
Section 1003. 

Requests for extensions of 
filing returns must be made 
t'me fixed by law for filing 


time for 
before the 
the return. 





Assessment and Collection of Tax— 


% Period of Limitation 

Taxes for 1921 and subsequent years 
nust be assessed within four years after 
return filed. No suit after such four 
vears except in case of fraud.—Section 
Zi/ (a) “C27: 

Tax upon income received during life 
f a decedent shall be assessed and any 
proceeding in court for its collection 
hall be begun within one year after 
\ritten request therefor (filed after the 
return is made) by the person represent- 
ng the estate-——Section 277 (a) (2). 
The period of limitation may be ex- 
tended 60 days for assessment of a de- 
ficiency if taxpayer does not file appeal 
with the board of tax appeals or if ap- 
eal has been filed, the extension shall 

the number of days between the date 
f the mailing of the notice and the 
date of final decision by the board.— 
Section 277 (c). 


Assessment and Final Determination 


If tax has been paid without protest 

abatement, credit or refund has been 
‘cepted and written agreement has been 
ade between the commissioner and the 
taxpayer, case shall be closed and not 
eopened even by suit, excepting in case 
' fraud or misrepresentation.—Section 
1006 (a). 
Board of Tax Appeals 

Soard consists of seven members (for 
wo years after enactment of act there 
ay be as many as twenty-eight, in the 
scretion of the President). Members 











Mar- 
Mar- 


The author is of the firm of Archibald 
& Co., certified public accountants, 
iette building, Chicago, 










shall be appointed by the President with 
advice and consent of senate. Terms of 
all members during first two years shall 
expire at end of that period. Salary of 
members, $7500. Hearings before the 
board shall be open to the public. Find- 
ings in every case shall be made in writ- 


ing and shall be published and sold in 
the same manner as any other public 
document. A copy shall be furnished 


the taxpayer. If the tax in controversy 
is more than $10,000, the oral testimony 
shall be reduced to writing and a writ- 
ten opinion shall be given in addition to 
the finding of facts and the decision.— 
Section 900. 
Claims in Abatement 

If a deficiency has been assessed with- 
out notice or within 60 days after notice 
or before the board has reached decision 
even though the taxpayer has appealed, 
then abatement claim may be filed. Bond 





Tax Service Offered 
PPLICATION of 
wer ( ught 


changes 
in federal reventc 
procedure by the tax bill just signed 
by President Coolidge will be almost 
as numerous as taxpayers. In many 
cases the effect of the 
provision will not readily be 
Accordingly through special arrange 
ment with Archibald Harris & Co., 
Chicago, certified public accountants, 
readers of IRON TRADE REVIEW are 
tendered the opportunity of receiv- 
ing free advice on tax or account- 


retroactive 


clear. 


questions, Readers who may 
be in doubt how to apply the new 
law either to personal or corporation 
returns should state their problem 
fully and mail it to Tax Editor, Iron 
TRADE Review, Cleveland. Prompt 
consideration will be given and re- 
ply made through these columns. 


ing 
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in twice the amount of the assessment 
shall be furnished. Commissioner shall 
by registered mail notify taxpayer of 


decision on the claim. Taxpayer has 60 
days in which to appeal to board of tax 
appeals. Amount disallowed is collect- 
ible on notice and demand. Court pro- 
ceedings for amount allowed may be 
begun within one year even though time 
limit may have expired. Interest 6 per 
cent on amount disallowed from original 
notice after final decision, thereafter 12 
per cent until paid, except in case of 
estates of incompetent, deceased or in- 
solvent person, rate is 6 per cent. 

No abatement claim may be filed ex- 
cept in the three cases above mentioned. 
—Section 279. 

Credit for Taxes 

Same as for 1921 except that the credit 
may, at the option of the taxpayer and 
irrespective of the method of accounting 
employed, be taken in the year in which 
the foreign taxes accrued; subject, how- 
ever, to proper adjustment when the tax 
is finally paid. If taxpayer adopts this 
basis for claiming the credit, all future 
years must be handled in same manner. 
—Section 222 (c) and 238 (c). 


Dates on Which Tax Shall be Paid 


Commissioner may grant extension of 
time for payment of the tax or any 
installment not to exceed six months. 
Section 270 (c) (1). 


If extension for payment granted, in- 
terest at 6 per cent shall run from orig- 
inal due date of the tax or the install- 
ment to date of payment.—Section 270 
(aq) Gp... 

No extension possible for payment of 
tax withheld at source—Section 270 (d). 
Deductions 

No loss is allowed on a sale of stock 
or securities where within 30 days before 
or after the sale substantially identical 
property was purchased or contracted 
for. New act does not say sale must be 
after passage of this act as in 1921 act. 
Defiiciency in Tax 

Taxpayer has sixty days in which to 
appeal to board of tax appeal instead 
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ot thirty days as in 1921 act.—Section 
274 (a). 

After appeal is considered by board of 
appeals, assessment shall be made and 
tax shall be paid on notice and demand. 
Assessment shall not be made of any 
part of a deficiency found by the com- 
missioner but disallowed by the board. 
But, suit may be started without assess- 
ment. Court allow interest at 6 
per cent. Such suits shall be begun 
within one year after final decision of 
the board.—Section 274 (b). 

If no appeal is filed in the 60-day pe- 


shall 


riod the deficiency shall be assessed and 
shall be payable upon notice and de- 


mand.—Section 274 (c). 

If commissioner believes delay dan- 
gerous, he shall assess the deficiency im- 
mediately. In such case, assessment may 
be made without notice or before the 

1 


60-day period has expired or _ before 
final decision of the board. If such 
assessment is made and no claim in 
abatement is filed the deficiency shall 


be paid upon notice and demand.—Sec- 
tion 274 (d). 

If deficiency not paid in accordance 
with terms of extension, interest at 1 
per cent a month shall run from the 
tirye the tax was due under the exten- 
sion to its payment.—Section 274 (g). 

No 1 per cent a month interest for 


negligence as in 1921. Only 5 per cent 
fiat—Section 275 (a). 


Delinquency—Additions to Tax in Case 
of— 

Where tax computed by the taxpayer 

1 prescribed time it bears 
interest at 1 per cent a month in- 
stead of 5 per cent plus 1 per cent a 
month from notice and demand as under 
1921.—Section 276 (a) (1). 

If extension of time for payment is 
granted and tax or interest thereon is 
not paid in full before the expiration of 
the extension then, instead of 6 per cent 
interest shall be 12 per cent.—Section 
276 (a) (2). 


Where a deficiency or interest or pen- 
alties are not paid within ten days after 
notice and demand, interest runs at 1 
per cent a month from time of the 
notice and demand. (No 5 per cent as in 
1921.) If deficiency allocated to in 
stallments is not paid when installment 
is due, interest runs from date of install- 
ment.—Section (5). 

276 (b). 

Estate of incompetents, deceased or 
insolvent persons shall pay interest at 
6 per cent in lieu of 12 per cent.—Sec 
tion 276 (c). 

If claim in abatement is filed interest 
provided by section 276 shall not apply. 
—Section 276 (d) 


Ll 


tt paid at 


Dividends—Liquidating 
corporation pays a ‘partial 
liauidating dividend it shall not claim 
that its earnings were taken up by the 
nontaxable part of such liquidating divi- 
dends, and reduced for the purpose of 
determining the taxability of future dis- 
tribution of the company 

Amounts distributed in partial liquida- 
tion are defined as a distribution by a 
in complete cancellation or 
redemption of a part of its stock or one 
of a series of distributions in complete 
redemption of all or a 
Section 201 (g). 
Dividends—Taxable Date 

The 1924 act does not specify the date 
at which a dividend is taxable. This was 
Section 201 (e) of the 1921 act and 


In case a 


corporati yy mn 


portion of its stock. 
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was put in as the result of much dis- 


cussion over the old law. 


Gains or Loss from Sales and 
Exchanges 


1924 law has not the provision of the 
1921 law, for cases in which property 
received in an exchange has no readily 
realizable market value—Section 203. 

No gain or loss is recognized on ex- 
change of property held for productive 
use in trade or business or for invest- 
ments (with same exceptions as in 1921) 
except that in 1924 act if common stock 
in a corporation is exchanged _ solely 
for common stock or preierred is ex- 
changed solely for preferred stock of 
same corporation no gain or no loss.— 
Section 203 (b) (1). 

No gain or loss if stock or securities 
in a corporation a party to a reorganiza- 
tien are in the reorganization exchanged 
solely for stock or securities in any 
corporation a party to the reorganization. 
Section 203 (b) (2). 

(Old law provided for no gain or loss 
when in a reorganization a person re- 
ceived such stock or securities in ex- 
change for “any stock or _ securities 
owned by him.’’) 

No gain, no loss on transfers of prop- 
erty by any person or persons to a 
corporation solely in exchange for stock 
or securities of the corporation if same 
person or persons are in control im- 
mediately after the transfer (Control 
same as in 1921 act).—Section 203 (b) 
(4). 

If property described in 203 (b) (1) 
(2) or (4) just above is received to- 
gether with money or property of an- 
other nature, then gain is recognized but 
not to exceed the sum of the money and 
the fair market value of such other 
property described in 203 (b) (1) (2) 
o: (4).—Section 203 (d) (1). 

No gain to a shareholder who in a 
reorganization does not. surrender his 
old stock, but receives stock or securi- 
ties of any corporation a party to the re- 
rganization.—Section 203 (c). 

In all the foregoing cases of mixed 
property no loss shall be recognized even 
though a gain may be recognized.—Sec- 
tion 203 (f). 

The new law prohibits a corporation 
from claiming that a distribution (i 
pursuance of a plan of reorganization) 
of its stock was a distribution of earn- 
ings available for future distribution and 
does not allow’ such distribution to 
be considered in determining the taxabil- 
ity of such future distributions.—Sec- 
tion 203 (g). 


Gain or Loss, Depletion and 


Depreciation 
If property acquired after 12/31/20 
by transfer in trust (not including a 


trust by bequest or devise) 1s_ sold 
basis is same value as would have been 
used by grantor, proper adjustments be- 
ing made for any gain or loss recognized 
when the transfer was made.—Section 
205 (ay (3). 

This value is not to be used in deter- 
mining gain or loss on trust property 
transferred during life by an individual 
under such conditions as rendered the 
property subject to estate tax at the time 

the grantor’s death or on the sale of 
property passing under a general power 

f appointment by a decedent whether 


by will or by deed executed in contem- 
plation of death. 


In the case of a sale of property re- 
exchange 


Section (a) (3). 


ceived in which would be 


June 12, 19: 


wholly or partially exempt under ¢! 
law, the basis shall be the cost 
3/1/13 value of the old property wi; 
ptoper adjustments for any gain or 
accounted for at the time of the ex 
change.—Section 204 (a) (6). 

Bases are (1) cost, (2) bases outlin, 
above or (3) March 1, 1913, value (Basi< 
No. 2 is new). In determining Marc 
1, 1913, value of stock due regard shal] 
be given to the fair market value of +) 
assets of the corporation—Section 2(2 
(b). 

Basis for depletion, depreciation or o} 
solescence same as basis for determin); 
gain or loss except that depletion in t! 
case of mines, oil or gas wells may 
in certain cases based on discovery valu 
—Section 204 (c). 

(1921 methods of determining gain 


AC 


lass on sale of property owned on 3/1/13 
omitted. ) 


Interest on Refunds and Credits 

Interest at 6 per cent to taxpayer o1 
refunds, credits and penalties illegally 
assessed runs from date such tax pen 
alty or sum was paid to date of re- 
funds, or in case of credit, to due date 
of the amount against which the credit 
is allowed unless such amount js an 
additional assessment, then to the dat 
of the assessment of that amount.—Sec 
tion 1019. 


Losses, Net 


A net loss shown by a return for a 
fractional part of a year may be carried 
forward to the next vear or two under 
1924 law. Rulings under previous laws 
allowed only net sustained in a 
full twelve-month period. 

It looks as if this. action of congress 
nay lead the treasury department to 
reverse its rulings for prior years and 
allow net losses for a fractional part of 
a vear.—Section 200 (a) (1). 

In computing a net loss a 
uses all deductions connected 
trade or business plus any deductions 
allowed on his income tax return and 
not connected with his trade or busines 
to the extent of gross income not de- 
rived from such trade or _ business 
Section 206 (a) (1). 

In determining net loss deduction for 
depletion shall not exceed the amount 
which would be allowed if computed 
without reference to discovery value 
Section 206 (a) (3). 

“Gross income” for net loss purposes 
includes all tax free interest received 
less the amount of interest paid or ac 
crued and losses sustained and not al 
lewed as a deduction from gross incom¢ 
—Section 206 (a). 

Net losses for 1922 are to be handi 
under: the 1921 act.—Section 206 (e). 

Net losses for 1923 are to be deter 
mined under 1921 act but 
1924-1925 income according to 1924 act 
— Section 206 (f). 

In case of a fiscal year beginning 
ending in calendar years having different 
laws the net loss for such fiscal vy 
shall be the sum of the proportionat 
part of a net loss computed under ea 
law which corresponds to the part of t! 
fiscal vear falling in each calendar yea 
—Section 206 (g). 


losses 


taxpaye! 
with his 


Limitation on Assessments and Suits 
by the United States 

With a few exceptions internal revenu 
taxes shall be assessed within four yea! 
after they become due and any suit 1 
their collection must be brought witht! 


applied to 
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year after they become due.—Sec- 
1009 (a). 
case of fraud, or a failure to file 
equired return or of a wilful attempt 
evade tax, assessment may be made 
a suit for collection may be begun 
1out assessment, at any time.—Sec- 
1009 (b). 
\Vhere assessment made in time suit 
be begun within six years after as- 


ment.—Section 1009 (c). 
Limitations on Prosecutions 
imitation on prosecutions for de- 
uding or attempting to defraud the 
ited States shall be six years.—Sec- 
1010 (a). 
Limitation for Suits and Proceedings 
Taxpayers 
Suit for a recovery of taxes or pen- 


may be brought whether or not such 
or penalty was paid under protest 
duress.—Section 1014 (a). 
\ny taxpayer who has been charged 
h fraud for any year between 1916 
1921, both inclusive, may now re- 
n claim for refund or credit for any 
those years which were disallowed 
ause the taxpayer failed to come clear 


Kes 


the fraud charge—Section 1015. 
Penalties 
‘ Penalty for willful failure to pay or 


ake return, $10,000 or imprisonment 
t more than one year or both.—Sec- 


1017 (a). 


For willful failure to collect and pay 
ver tax or willful evasion of tax $10,000 
imprisonment not more than five 

4 irs or both.—Section 1017 (b). 
7 For willful aid or assistance in pre- 
: ing false or fraudulent return affi- 


vit or statement $10,000 or five years 


3 both.—Section 1017 (c). 
For willful failure to pay or collect 
to account for and pay over any 


How New 


Cavital Gains or Losses 
Corporations allowed all capital losses. 
China Trade Act 


Entirely new. Special credits for cor- 


t porations organized under the China 
‘ lrade act, 1922—Section 263. 
Consolidated Corporations 
Affiliation established if one corpora- 


tion owns at least 95 per cent of the vot 
ng stock of the other or others or if 
least 95 per cent of the voting stock 
instead of “substantially all”) or two or 
ore corporations is owned (instead of 
wned or controlled) by the same _ in- 
terest.—Section 240 (c). 

The commissioner shall if necessary in 
rder to correctly establish income of 
wO or more related trades or business 
owned or controlled by the same _ in- 
terests consolidate the accounts of such 
trades or business, such consolidation to 

made at the request of the tax- 
iver as well as at the demand of the 
mmissioner, which was the only way 

the 1921 act.—Section 240 (d). 

. Exempt Corporations 

4 A local association of 
embership of which is limited to the 
mployes of a designated person in a 
articular municipality and the net earn- 
ngs of which are devoted exclusively to 


Se eee no eee 


employes, the 
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taxes (other than income, estate or gift 
taxes) or for willful attempt to evade 
payment of such taxes shall be in addi- 


tion to other penalties, 100 per cent of 
the tax evaded.—Section 1017 (d). 
Reduction of Income Tax Payable in 
1924 

1923 taxes reduced 25 per cent for all 
taxpayers other than corporations.—Sec- 
tion 1200 (a). 

If entire 1923 tax has been 
rer cent shall be credited or 
Section 1200 (b). 

If tax being paid in installments the 
25 per cent shall be allocated to the 
tour installments. The amount prorated 
to any installment not yet due shall 
be used to reduce such installment. 

The amount prorated to any _ install- 
ment past due shall be used as a credit 


paid 25 


refunded. 


against the installment next falling due. 

—Section 1200 (c). 

Provision is made for credit in case 
taxpayer has an extension of time for 
pavment.—Section 1200 (d). 

Provisions are also made for adjust 
ment of deficiencies and overpayment. 
Section 1200 (e), (f), (g). 

Credit provided for 25 per cent of that 
part of fiscal year (1923 or 1924) tax 
applicable to calendar year 1923.—Sec- 
tion 1201 (a). 

Twenty-five per cent credit allowed for 
part of year 1923 if return covers frac- 
tional part of year.—Section 1202. 
Refunds and Credits 

Claim must be filed within four after 


tax was paid instead of five years after 
return due as in 1921. The credit or 
refund shall not exceed the tax paid 


during the four years immediately pre- 


ceding the filing of the claim or if no 
ciaim was filed then during the four 
ycars immediately preceding allowance 
of credit or refund.—Section 281 (b). 


Law Affects 


charitable, 
purposes is 


recreational 


educational or 
231 (8). 


exempt.—Section 

Benevolent life insurance associations 
of a purely local character and mutual 
casualty insurance companies are ex- 
empt. Most corporations are not re- 
quired to be of “purely local character” 
as was the case under the 1921 act. To 
be exempt such corporations must derive 
S° per cent of their income from 
amounts collected from members for the 
sole purpose of meeting expenses, instead 


o1 deriving their sole income from such 
scurces as under 1921 act.—Section 231 
(10). 


Evasion of Surtaxes 

When a corporation holds earnings to 
prevent payment of surtaxes by its share- 
holders an additional tax of 50 per cent 
of the corporation’s net income shall be 
added instead of 25 per cent as in 1921. 
-—Section 220. 

Net income means taxable net income 
pius any dividends received and plus any 


interest on obligations of the United 
States which would be taxable in the 
hands of an individual instead of taxable 
net income as in 192]. 

1924 act does not allow the share- 


holders to elect to be taxed as mem- 
bers of a partnership under 1921 
act. 

The fact that a corporation is a mere 


as 
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Ii 1917 or 1918 waivers filed, claim 
may be filed at any time before April 1, 
1925, or within four years from _ the 
time the tax was paid.—Section 281 (e). 
Any claims now on file are valid and 
claims for 1919 or 1920 may be allowed 
if claim is filed before five years after 
return was due.—Section 281 (f) 


Returns—False or Fraudulent 
In 


of false or 


case fraudulent re- 
turns or failure to file a return, tax may 
be assessed or court action may be 
brought at any time—Section 278 (a). 

Any deficiency due to a change in an 
amortization deduction under either 1918 
or 1921 act may be assessed or a pro- 
ceeding in court without assessment may 
be begun at any time subsequent.—Sec- 
tion 278 (b). 

Where assessment made in time pro 
vided by law, such tax mzy be collected 
by distraint or proceeding in court be- 
gun within six years after assessment. 
Court action may be begun without as 
sessment at any time before the expira- 
tion of the statute of limitations.—Sec 
tion 278 (d). 

Returns to be Made Public Records 

If the ways and means committee of 
the house, the senate, finance committee 
or a special committee of either house 
of congress calls upon the secretary of 
the treasury for any income tax returns 
it shall be his duty to give such com- 
mittee all data contained in or shown 
by such returns. 

Proper officers of a state may upon 
request of its governor have access to 
the returns of any corporation (not any 
other taxpayer) even though such state 
does not impose an income tax law. 

Commissioner may add to the public 
list of taxpayers’ names and addresses 


kept in the collector’s offices the amount 
of tax paid by every taxpayer. 


Corporations 


facie evi- 
taxation, 


prima 
escape 


investment company is 
dence of a purpose to 


Deductions 

as a deduction 
a corporation or- 
China Trade act of 
(a) (6). 


Dividends not allowed 
include those paid by 
ganized under the 
1922.—-Section 234 


Gain or Loss—Basis for Determining 


If property (other than stock or se 
curities of a company a party to a re- 
organization ) was acquired after 


12/31/17 by a corporation in connection 


with a reorganization and immediately 
efter the transfer an interest of 80 
per cent or more in such property re- 
mained in the same persons or any of 
them, the basis shall be the same as 
if the transferor had sold the property 
adjusted by any gain or loss recognized 


at the time of the transfer—Section 204 
(a) 7). 

In case of sale of property (other than 
stock or securities of 2 corporation a 
party to a reorganization) acquired after 
12/31/23 by corporation by the issuance 
ot its stock where after the transfer 
the control of the corporation was in 
the persons who transferred the property 
to it, the basis is same as if transferor 
had sold the property, adjustment being 
made for any gain recognized 


or loss 
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when transfer was made.—Section 204 
(a) (8). 
Gain or Loss—Recognition of 

No gain, no loss when corporation in 
a reorganization exchanges property 
solely for stock or securities in another 
corporation which is party to the re- 
organization—Section 203 (b) (3). 

If the corporation referred to above 
receives, in addition, other property or 
money the transaction is not entirely tax- 
exempt unless the recipient corporation 
distributes such money or other property 
in pursuance of the plan of reorganiza- 
tion. If done, no gain and 
no loss. 

If, however, the recipient corporation 
does not distribute it in pursuance of the 
plan of reorganization the gain, if any, 
shall be recognized and shall be ac- 
counted for by the recipient corporation 
but not in excess of the sum of money 
and the value of such other property 
is mot distributed—Section 203 


this is 


which is 
(e). 

Reorganization same as 1921 except 
that the 1924 act makes the term in- 
clude a transfer by a corporation if 
immediately after the transfer, the trans- 
feror or its stockholders or both are 
in control of the corporation to which 
the assets are transferred.—Section 203 
(h). 

“Party to a reorganization” is defined 
as including a corporation resulting from 

reorganization and as including both 
corporations in case of an acquisition by 
one corporation of at least a mayority 
of the voting stock and at least a 
miajority of the total number of shares 
ot all other classes of stock in another 
rporation.—Section 203 (b) (2). 





Losses—Net 
In case of corporations, computation 
of net losses shall not include dividends 


allowed as deduction for the tax year.— 
Section 206 (a) (4). 
Personal Service Corporations 
Personal service corporations are not 
now recognized. (Was Section 200 (5) 
of 1921 act.) 
Refunds, Administration 
Any income taxes paid by farmer’s 
mutual or other mutual, hail, cyclone 
o> fire insurance companies (if otherwise 
exempt even though they are not of a 


purely local character) not outlawed 
shall be refunded.—Section 1013 (b). 
Rates 

Corporation income tax rate 12% per 
cent same s 1921 


Seek Increase in Tariff 


Washington, June 10+—Support of 
Australia for in- 


+ 


the government of 
tariff imports of 
iron and steel has been asked by 
representatives of Newcastle iron and 
interests, who de- 
combination of 
overseas driving Aus- 
tralian concerns out of business. Trade 
reports to the United States depart- 
ment of commerce add that after a 
sensational slump in_ the 
middle of March in the Australian 
metal markets, an upward trend be- 


creased duties on 


steel and other 


clare that a_ strong 


producers is 


somewhat 


develop. 


gan to 


IRON TRADE 


Reciprocal Buying 


Practiced by Steam Equipment Maker 
—Testimony at Bethlehem Hearing 
New York, June 9.—An unusual meth- 

od of purchasing of steel recently was 

W. Haslam, purchasing 

Bayonne, 


described by J. 
agent, Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
N. J., in testifying in the hearings of 
the federal trade commission’s action to 
set aside the acquisition of the Midvale, 
Cambria and Lackawanna companies by 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. Mr. Haslam 
said he does not send out inquiries, he 
is not solicited by any of the steel com- 
panies; nor does he receive any quota- 
tions. His purchases are 
governed by reciprocal trading. 


company’s 


“In proportion that the steel com- 


panies buy from us, we apportion our 
orders,” he said. “The orders are sent 
to the steel companies and the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. expects them to bill 
the steel at the price to preferred cus- 
tomers.” 

Representatives of important — struc- 
tural fabricators in the New York ter- 
ritory were called to testify in recent 
hearings. Their testimony tends to show 
that the fabricators in metropolitan ter- 
ritory buy on an average 75 to 95 per 
cent of their total steel requirements 
from the Bethlehem corporation. The 
testimony showed that the acquisitions of 
the Midvale, Cambria and Lackawanna 
companies were negligible factors in the 
supply of steel for structural purposes 
here. Some fabricators said shipments 
York 


days, 


trom Bethlehem come to New 
cvernight or, at most in two 
vhereas the time from Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo is much longer. Fabricators who 
testified were A. J. 
agent, Levering & Garrigues Co.; 


Glaeser, purchasing 
A. N. 
Coneen, vice president and general man- 
ager, Hedden Iron Construction Co.; 
George W. Harris, president, Harris 
Structural Steel Co.; James H. McGee, 
uurchasing agent, Hinkle Iron Co.; T. J. 
Foster, chairman, National 

Works; J. L. Hay, president, Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works, and C. L. 
Clarke, vice treasurer, 
George A. Just Co. All of these com- 
panies are in the New York territory. 
Others included W. R. Whitney, presi- 
dent, West Side Structural Co., Water- 
vliet, N. Y., and J. K. Williamson, 


Porcupine Co., Bridgeport, 


] 
| Bridge 


president and 


president, 

Conn. 
Same jobbers said they have stopped 

company 


from a 
because of a selling policy they regard 
as unjust. P. Benedict, vice president, 
Faitoute Iron & Steel Co., Newark, testi- 
fed that on April 1, 1923, he had large 
unfilled tonnages on the order books of 
ihe steel mills. On April 1, 1924 he had 
an unfilled order with the steel mills for 


buying certain steel 


June 12, 1924 


enly 500 tons. Jobbers who testified in 
cluded A. H. Bragg, president, Eglestor 
Bros. Co., Long Island City; Thomas 
W. Kiley, Thomas W. Kiley Co, Brook- 
lyn; August Deuchler, assistant secr: 
tary, James A. Coe & Co., Newark; Joh 
Ii. Walters, secretary, Chapin & Bangs 
Co., Bridgeport, and Robert B. Shear- 
er, manager, steel department, C. S. 
Mersick & Co., New Haven. 

Others who testified are Michael Bash. 
purchasing agent, Pardee Steel Corp., 
Perth Amboy, N. J.; Benedict Gifford, 
president, Gifford Wood Co., Hudson. 
N. Y.; H. E Marshall, purchasing agent. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co, Port Chester, N. Y.: D. W. 
Williams, purchasing agent, R. Wallace 
& Sons Mfg. Co, Wallingford,. Conn.: 
George H. Merrill, Merrill Bros., Mas- 
peth, L. I.; James D. Cowan, secretary 
and treasurer, National Lock Washer 
Co., Newark; William E. Hedgecock, 
assistant to the vice president, American 
Car & Foundry Co.; George Kefer, pur- 
chasing agent, Long Island railroad and 
W. J. Farrell, assistant general purchas- 
ing agent, American Locomotive Co. 


More Tariff Reductions 
Listed in Canada 


Ottawa, Ont., June 10.—In an amend 
ment to the budget introduced in the 
house of commons by J. A. Robb, act- 
ing finance minister of Canada, addi- 
tions to the free list are announced. 
These additions include steel dies, worth 
$1000 or more, for stamping metal 
plates, the present duties being 15 to 
27% per cent. Ingot molds for produc- 
tion of steel, reduced from 10 to 7% 
per cent under general tariff on April 
30, now are placed on the free list 
Fire brick for open-hearth furnaces, etc., 
in past partly free and partly duti 
able at 15 per cent, now get a draw 
back of 99 per cent of duty. Sales tax 
exemption also is extended to include 
steel dies worth $1000 and more. The 
resolution in regard to sales tax exemp- 
tion goes in effect July 1, while tariff 
changes date back to April 11. 

J. E. McLurg, vice president of the 
British Empire Steel Corp., states that 
as ‘a result of recent budget proposals 
with respect to the inclusion on the 
free list of foreign made steel products, 
bars, rods, pig iron, etc., entering into 
the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, the corporation 
has discontinued the production of 
foundry pig iron. No. 7 blast furnace 
was blown out May 12. No. 8 furnace 
which was producing foundry iron was 
changed to basic production May 10, 
while No. 1 furnace is being repaired. 
The closing of No. 7 blast furnace 
means that one battery of coke ovens 
will have to be shut down. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








rT VHE Wiley Machine Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., is building a plant to 
accommodate its enlarged volume. 


Hamm & Grant, Inc., industrial en- 


vineers, 607 Ferguson building, Los 
\ngeles, have completed the archi- 


tural and engineering plans, and 
ve started work on the erection of 
building, which will be completed 
early in July. The first unit of the 
\-story building is 80 by 100 feet, with 
brick walls, steel sawtooth trusses, steel 
sash. Provision has been made in the 
design and layout for the addition of 
1 second unit aes same size on the 
west side of the#present building. The 
Wiley Machine %@o:, was organized in 
1919, to handlg high grade general 
machine work, cluding tools, dies, 
special machinery strew machine prod- 
ucts and metal *sampings. 
*x ~ ** * 







ECENT increase of capitalization 
from $60,000 to $150,000, was made 
by the Geneva Boiler Works, Irvington, 
N. Y., to accommodate its expansion 
company has _ installed 
four-foot radial 


program. The 
new 12-inch rolls, a 
drill, a compressor, new punches, and 
other equipment. It manufactures tub- 
ular boilers, tanks, etc. 

ee 
NCREASED facilities have been pro- 
vided by the Newburgh Steel Co., 

Cleveland, by transferring its offices and 
warehouse to 6318 Kinsman road, where 
a 45 x 400-foot plant is occupied. It 
is equipped with scales, squaring shears, 
tickling vats and oiling equipment. The 
capital recently was increased from 
$10,000 to $50,000. M. Cohen is presi- 
dent and S. Friedman secretary and 
treasurer, 

“es oe 
UALITY TOOLS 

Wilmington, Pa., 
few months ago, now is manufacturing 
pneumatic chisels and hand tools for 
machinists. J. A. McLaughry is presi- 
dent of the company which was incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital. R. R. 
Miller is vice president; D. H. McQuis- 
ten, secretary and treasurer, and Wil- 
liam McLaughry and William B. Mc- 
Crory, directors. 

* * * 
ONSTRUCTION has been started 
by D. June Machinery Co., Waco, 

ex., of a plant for housing its ma- 
hine shops. A 2-story office building 
ecently was completed. The plant in 


CORP., New 
incorporated a 


course of construction will be 165 x 
375 feet. Ground has been filled and 
foundations laid for a new foundry. M. 
Holdeman is president of the company, 
Gatlin G. Boothe, general manager; 
June Holderman vice president, and W. 
C. Zahm secretary and treasurer. 

Pat ee 
RODUCTION. is underway on a 
new twin engine recently developed 

and perfected by the Finley Machinery 
Co., Valdosta, Ga., and the machine 
shortly is to be placed on the market 
by this company according to D. A. 
Finley, heed of the company. 

* * * 

EWARK WIRE CLOTH CO,., 

Newark, N. J., has established its 
operations in a new plant at 351 Verona 
avenue. The plant is 100 x 310 feet 
and manufactures wire cloth of alumi- 
num, brass, copper, bronze, silver, gold, 
platinum, phosphorus bronze, nickel, steel, 
monel metal, special alloys, ete. 

* * & 

A H. OBENDORFER, 
manager of the Sivyer Steel Casting 


advertising 


Co., Milwaukee, has been re-elected pres- 
ident of the Milwaukee Industrial Ad 
vertisers Dahlman, 
Koehring Corp., that city, manufacturer 


association. QO. C. 
cf concrete mixers, etc., was elected 
secretary. William H. 
Chain Belt Co., was elected treasurer, 
and: J...7. 


Milwaukee, was appointed in charge of 


3randt of the 
Keegan, Bucyrus Co., South 


public information. 
eek. 
NE hundred per cent increase in core 
capacity is being made by the Amer- 
ican Malleable Castings Co., Marion, O., 
manufacturer of malleable iron castings. 
The core room is being increased by a 
64 x 60-foot addition. A heating plant 
for heating the entire foundry is being 
put in. Equipment for these additions 
already has been purchased. Charles L. 
LaMarche is president of the company, 
Carl F. LaMarche, vice president and 
treasurer and Daniel L. LaMarche, sec- 
retary. 
* * * 
N THE reorganization of the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, manu- 
facturer of automobiles, G. M. Williams, 
the new assumed ac- 
tive leadership. He formerly was presi- 
dent of the Wire Wheel Corp., Buffalo, 
and for six years was general manager 
of the Dayton-Wright Co. Walter C. 
Marmon, formerly president of the 


president, has 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., is chairman 
Howard C. 
Marmon, designer, remains as vice presi- 


of the board of directors. 


Other executive 
Heiskell, 


Purdy and H. G. 


cent and chief engineer. 

heads to remain are A. R. 

FEF. S. Gorrell, H. L. 
Shafer. 

* * + 

HE Federal Steel 

Newark, N. J., 


plant on 


Products Co., 
recently has disposed 
of its Frelinghuysen avenue 
and has erected a large new one in the 
South Orange district. The company 
will continue to specialize in the manu- 
facture of electric conduit boxes and 
About 75 tons of steel 
sheets are consumed each month. Officers 
of the company are M. Moreines, presi- 
dent, M. Quenzel, treasurer, L. Starobin, 
vice president and 


tary. 


safety switches. 


S. Moreines, secre- 


* * x 
Cart- 

hage, N. Y., manufacturer of pulp 
and paper mill machinery, will estab- 
lish a manufacturing plant at 


HE Carthage Machine Co., 


sellville, 
Ont. The company has purchased the 
land, buildings and property of the 
J. C. Wilson Mfg. Co., Ltd., and will 
make some changes for manufacturing 
purposes. In connection with the under- 
taking the Carthage Machine Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been formed as a 
subsidiary of the New York company. 
F. S. Wilson, president and _ principal 
stockholder of the J. C. Wilson Mfg., 
Co., has been appointed vice president 
and general manager of the new com- 
pany. A. K. Hinds is president and A. 
E. Wardell secretary and treasurer. 


* * * 


RDERS for all necessary additional 

equipment has been placed for plant 
expansion by the East St. Louis Cast- 
A 2-story, 
brick, steel and concrete building 28 x 
80 feet is 
lower floor will be used for the core 


ings Co., East St. Louis, III. 


being constructed. The 
100m and sand blasting department while 
the upper floor will be used for pattern 
shop and storage. A_ 1-story monitor 
type brick and steel addition, 75 x 125 
constructed. This 


feet, also is being 


will be an addition to the foundry 
proper and will be used for molding 
floors. The East St. Castings 
Co. runs a production shop specializing 
in small castings for motors, electrical 
fittings, etc. Ralph W. Hill is presi- 
dent. 


Louis 

















Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








IR WILLIAM ELLIS, G. B. E., 
D. Eng., recently elected  presi- 
dent of the Iron and Steel insti- 


director 


Sheffield 


managing 
Ltd., 


engineers 


England, is 
of John Brown & Ca., 
Clydebank, 
shipbuilders, and director of Davy Bros., 


tute, 


and Glasgow, and 


Sheffield, and other companies. He 
was born in 1860, the son of John De- 
vonshire Ellis, who for many _ years 





WILLIAM ELLIS 


SIR 


was prominent in the Sheffield steel in- 


custry. Educated at Uppingham school, 


he served a five years’ apprenticeship with 


a Leeds engineering firm. Some _ years 


were spent abroad, chiefly erecting ma- 


chinery and plants in eastern Serbia and 


the Balkan countries. His connection 
with John Brown & Co., began in 
1887. after completing the erection of the 
first forging press installed by the firm. 
He spent a few years developing the 
manufacture of marine shaftings and 
forgings. John Brown & Co. also spe- 
cialized in the hollow rolling of tur- 
bine drums and gear wheels of large 


war, Sir William 


Shefheld. In re 


tonnage. During the 


was Master Cutler of 


cognition of valuable services rendered 


the government he was made a Knight 
Cross of the British Empire. He 1s 
also Commander of the Crown of Italy. 
The degree of doctor of engineering 


was awarded him at Sheffield university. 
After the war he became deputy-chair- 
the Disposals He is a 


man of board. 





Civil 


member of the Overseas com- 


yice president of the Institute of 
Engineers ; 
niittee of the Board of Trade and mem- 
the the Na- 
Physical laboratory. 

* * 7” 


ber of executive board of 


tional 


R. M. Wolvin, president of the British 
Empire Steel Corp. has gone to Europe 
to negotiate with German iron and steel 
manufacturers for delivery of iron ore 
from the mines of the corporation at 
Newfoundland. 

' + 2 

T. O. Westhafer, chief chemist of 
the coke plant of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., advanced 
to assistant superintendent of that de- 
partment. James M. 


Denver, has been 

j Scharf, assistant 

chief chemist, succeeds Mr. Westhafer. 
* * * 

Louis W. Landay, formerly assistant 
district manager for the Hyman-Michaels 
Co., First National Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh, is now Pittsburgh district manager 
for the Emerman Co., Erie, Pa., with of- 
fices in the Frick building. 

x * x 
R. Burt Kernohan has retired. as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Woodlawn plant 
of the Jones & Steel Corp., 


: Laughlin 
Pittsburgh, as relinquishing 


his 
His retirement from 


well as 
position as director. 


active business is accompanied by the 
rmouncement he plans a World tour. 
e ee 

Samuel W. Gardner, since 1904 
superintendent of the rolling mills at 
the Ohio works at Youngstown, of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., has resigned 
and retired from service. Mr. Gard- 
ner went to Youngstown from the 
South works of the Illinois Steel Co. 
in 1901, where he had started as a 


roll shop hand in 1891. 


* * x 
Andrew Glass, on June 15, will take 
general charge of plant operations for 


the Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. 
Va., which he left two years ago to enter 
business in New York. He 
William Stoop who is reported as 


probable successor to H. L. 


succeed 
the 
Shreck, as 
engineer in charge of construction. 


will 


: *- 
William H. Woodin, president of 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


has resigned as a director of the West- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. and the 
American Beet Sugar Co. Mr. Woodin’s 
resignation as a director of the follow- 
ing corporations is expected: Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., Canadian Car & 
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Foundry Co., Chase Securities Corp., 
Cuba Railroad Co., General Motors Co.. 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Vacherie 
Cypress Co., Compania Cubana and the 
American Exchange Securities Corp. It 
is stated by Mr. Woodin’s father that 
the Mr. Woodin despite his 
disinclination toward being in business 
will 


younger 


continue as 
Car 


president of 


& Foundry Co. 


the 


American Mr. 














A. G. OAKLEY 


Woodin is abroad and is expected to 
New York by June 20. 


* * * 


be back in 


A. G. Oakley, well known iron and 
steel man of the Northwest, has been 
appointed representative in that district 
for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown. He will have his head- 
quarters in the Central building, Seattle, 
and succeeds the late George F. Thomp- 
son. Mr. Oakley had been connected 
with the Cambria Steel Co. at Philadel- 
phia for 14 years. In 1914 he joined the 
Hilton Co., Seattle, and in 1917 
made a member of Hilton-Pike-Oakley 
Co., mill representative for Inland Steel 
Co., Otis Steel Co., Gulf States Steel 
Co., Superior Sheet Steel Co. and 
others. He has severed his connections 
with the Hilton-Pike-Oakley Co. 

James D. Gilhuly, California repre- 
sentative for the Youngstown company 
temporarily in charge in the Northwest 
after the death of Mr. Thompson, has 
returned to San Francisco. 


was 
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any Papers For Testing 
Materials Meeting 


wide range of technical papers has 
arranged for the twenty-seventh 
11 meeting of the American Society 
lesting Materials which is to be 
it the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
City, N. J., June 24-27. On Tues- 
he opening day, two simultaneous 
ngs will be held. Simultaneous ses- 
also will be held Wednesday, 
Friday mornings, and 
Thursday 
meeting will be held 
With the exception 


+ 


rsday and 


sday and evenings. The 


ual business 
Inesday evening. 
Tuesday, the afternoons have been 
open for committee meetings and 


reation. Following is the program 


the convention as it concerns iron and 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24 
Afterncon 
Symposium on Corrosion-Resistant, Heat-Pesist- 
and Electrical-Resistance Alloys. 
Papers: ‘“‘Introduction to Symposium’ with 
ibulation of Manufacturers’ Data on Compo- 
ion and Properties of the Alloys,’”’ by Jerome 
Strauss, chairman; ‘“Corrosion-Resistant Metals 
Past, Present and Future,” by P. A. E. 
{rmstrong; ‘‘Corrosion-Resistant Alloys for Use 
Mine Water,” by R. J. Anderson and G. M. 
Enos; “Endurance Properties of Corrosion-Re- 
stant Steels,” by D. J. McAdam Jr.; ‘“Non- 
sting Chromium-Nickel Steels,” by B. Strauss; 
“Stainless Steels; Their Heat Treatment and 
Resistance to Sea-Water Corrosion,” by Jerome 
Strauss and J. W. Talley; “The Carrying Ca- 
ty of Ball Bearings Made of Stainless 
Steel,’ by Axel Hultgren. 


Evening 

Symposium on Corrosion-Resistant, Heat-Resist- 
and Electrical Resistance Alloys. (Continued.) 
“Metals for High-Temperature Serv- 
Past, Present and Future,” by F. A. 
Fahrenwald; ‘‘Deterioration of Metals in Hot 
Reducing Gases,” by J. §S Janick; “Some 
Engineering Applications of High-Chromium 
Ir Alloys,” by C. E. MacQuigg; “Steels for 
\utomotive Engine Valves,” by J. B. Johnson 
nd §. A. Christiansen; “Cast Metals for High- 
mperature Service,” by L. O. Hart; “Some 
Klectrical Properties of High-Resistance Alloys,” 
M. A. Hunter and A. Jones; “Characteris- 
s of Some Materials for Base-Metal Thermo- 

les,” by F. E. Bash. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25 
Morning 

Vonferrous Metals, Corrosion and Metallography. 
Committee reports: Committee B-2 on nonfer- 
is metals and alloys, by William Campbell, 


Papers: 


chairman; Committee A-5 on corrosion of iron 


nd steel, by J. H. Gibboney, chairman; Commit- 

D-14 on sereen wire cloth, by R. W. Wood- 
ird, chairman; Committee B-3 on corrosion of 
ferrous metals and alloys, by E. C. Lathrop, 
hairman; Committee #-4 on metallography, by 


\. H. Bassett, chairman. 


Papers: “Types of Apparatus Used in Testing 
Corrodibility of Metals,’ by H. S. Rawdon, 
I. Krynitsky and W. H. Finkeldey; ‘An 

\ccelerated Electrolytic Corrosion Test,” by R. 

(Anderson and G. M. Enos. 

Evening 

\nnual address by President Guilliaem Aertsen, 

\nnual report of executive committee, by C. 
rwick, secretary-treasurer. 

Reports of all standing and special committees. 

Report of Committee £-6 on papers and publi- 
ons, by C. L. Warwick, chairman. 

Informal dance and smoker. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26 


Morning 

Steel Session. 

ommittee reports: Committee A-1 on steel, by 
M. Waring, chairman; Committee A-4 on heat 
itment of iron and steel, by H. M. Boylston, 
irman; Joint committee on investigation of 
phorus and sulphur in steel, by George K 
gess; Committee A-9 on ferroalloys, by F. C. 
ngenberg, chairman. 

‘apers: “How Can the Benefits of A. S. T. M. 


, indardization Be Secured to the Small User,” 


r. H. Wiggin; “High Tensile Strengths with 
v-Carbon Steels,” by R. H. Smith; ‘“Composi- 
and Physical Properties of Cast 12-Per Cent 








IRON TRADE 


Manganese Steel,’ by J. H. Hall and G. R. 
Hanks, 
Evening 
Methods of Testing and Nomenclature. 
Committee reports: Committee E-8 on nomencla- 
ture and definitions, by Cloyd M. Chapman, chai! 
man; Committee E-1 on methods of testing, by 
J. A. Capp, chairman. 
Papers: “A study of Sieve Specifications,’ by 
. V. Judson; ‘Testing Sieves,”’ by D. A. 
Abrams; ‘Physical Tests of Thin-Gage Metals 
and Light Alloys,” by H. A. Anderson; ‘“De- 
termination of Poisson’s Ratio and a Suggestion 
for Its Use in Stress Analysis,” by T. M. Jasper ; 
“Direct Measurement of Poisson’s Ratio for Con 
crete,’ by A. N. Johnson. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 27 
Morning 


Magnetic Analysis and Fatigue of Metals. 

Committee reports: Committee A-6 on magnetic 
properties, by C. W. Burrows, chairman; Com- 
mittee A-8 on magnetic analysis, by F. P. Fahy, 
chairman. 

Papers: ‘Magnetic Tests of A.S.T.M. Drills,” 
by W. B. Kouwenhoven; ‘Notes on Some En- 
durance Tests of Metals,’ by H. W. Gillett and 
E. L. Mack; ‘Accelerated Fatigue Tests and 
Some Endurance Properties of Metals,” by D. J. 
McAdam Jr.; ‘‘Resistance of Metals to Repeated 
Static and Impact Stresses,’’ by R. R. Moore. 

Evening 
Wrought and Cast Iron and Cast-Iron Pipe. 
Committee reports; Committee A-2 on wrought 
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iron, by H. E. Smith, chairman; Committee 4-7 
on malleable castings, by Enrique Touceda, secre- 
tary; Committee 4-3 on cast iron, by Richard 
Moldenke, chairman 

Papers: ‘“‘Chain; the Effect of Proofing and ot 
Annealing on Brittleness in Large Chain Links,” 
by C. G. Lutts; “Recent Investigations on ist 
Iron for Pipe,” by Richard Moldenke; ‘American 
Water Works Association Test Bar,” by J. T 
Mackenzie. 


Cut Manganese Ore Rate 


The Southern Freight association has 
authorized a rate of 11% cents per 
100 pounds on manganese ore from the 
port of Mobile to 
and the adjacent 
effective in about a month or six weeks. 


Birmingham, Ala., 
Birmingham district, 
Considerable shipments of this ore reach 
Mobile, for the steel plants in Birming- 
ham and North Alabama territory. 


H. A. Brassert, Inc., Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital stock from 1000 shares 
to 2500 shares no par value. 








Obituaries 








VERETT D. ARNOLD, well 
known to all manufacturers of 
oil pipe and oil country goods 

as_ the a. the “EADY x? 
specifications, died June 5 at his coun- 
Larchmont Manor, N. 

After receiving a meager 


inventor 


try home at 
Y., aged 65. 
education, Mr. Arnold became a ma- 
entered the em- 
ployment of the Pratt Refining Co., 
3rooklyn, as. engineer. The late H. 
H. Rogers 
Arnold and sent the latter to Troy, 
N. Y., where he was active in build- 
Troy Iron & 
Arnold made 
studied 


chinist and later 


became interested in Mr. 


ing the plant of the 
Steel Co. Later Mr. 
several Europe, and 
the manufacture of pipe in 
countries. As a result of his studies, 
he formulated the “E. D. A.” speci- 
fications. He _ controlled 
fications, under 
of tons of oil pipe and oil 


trips to 
various 


speci- 
millions 
country 


these 
which many 
goods since have been made and con- 
made. 

x * * 


tinue to be 


Arthur O. 
Puffer Hubbard 
polis, manufacturer 


May 13. 


Hubbard, president of the 
Mfg. Co., Minnea- 
of barrows, died 


* *x * 


Henry Johnson, for 
foundry ‘superintendent for the. Bullard 
Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
died recently. 


many years 


* * * 


James T. Fahnestock, treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania railroad 1909, 
and also treasurer of the Long Island 
railroad, died at Philadelphia June 


since 





8, following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He was 64 years of age. 
* * * 
Freeman B. Cowan, manager of the 
St. Lawrence Steel & Wire Co., Gan- 
anoque, Que., died suddenly in Quebec, 


June 1. 
x * x 


Col. William Hendrie, president of the 
Hamilton Bridge Works Co., Hamil 
ton, Ont., died May 26, at the age 
of 60 years. He was prominent in busi- 
ness and military circles in Canada 

* * * 

Edward Clapp Shankland, civil  en- 
gineer, died June 3, at his home, 4810 
Dorchester avenue, Chicago. Mr. Shank- 
land was awarded the Telford gold medal 
and Telford premium by the American 
Institute of Civil Engineers in 1896 for 
his work on steel skeleton construction. 
He was engineer for D. H. Burnham & 
Co. from 1894 to 1898 when he or- 
ganized E. C. & R. M. Shankland. He 
designed and constructed the municipal 
pier, Chicago. 

* * * 


Louis Fusz, a leading independent 
lead and zinc operator and pioneer iron 
and steel man of St. Louis, died at 
his home there last week at the age of 
85 years. He was a native of France 
and came to this country in 1853 and 
settled in St. Louis, where he entered 
the firm of Chouteau, Harrison & 
Valle, owners of the Laclede Rolling 
Mills. Later he entered business for 
himself, and at the time of his death 
was president of the Desloge Consoli- 
dated Lead Co., and an officer in other 


companies. 
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PRODUCTION OF CONCRETE BARS, SHOWING IRON AND STEEL 
CONCRETE BARS SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1910-1923. 








Steel Total Years. Tron 





Total 
1910 | 4,645 | 236,464 | 241,109 || 1917 1,497 | 469,687 | 471,184 
1911 2,388 | 256,353 | 258,741 || 1918 468 | 344,152 | 344,620 
1912 2,500 71,832 | 274,332 || 1919....| 2,295 | 416,726} 419,021 
1913 113 | 319,557 | 319,670 || 1920 698 | 571,747 | 572,445 
1914 | : 288,471 | 288,471 | 1921 1,094 | 226,134 | 227,228 
1915 . 353,408 | 353,408 || 1922 696 | 575,120 | 575,816 
1916 2,683 | 458,717 | 461,400 | 1923 368 | 680,499 | 680,867 





PRODUCTION OF WIRE RODS GROSS TONS, 1802- 1023. 











Years Tons. || Years Tons 





Years Tons Vein: Tons 
1892 | 627,829) 1900...|| 846,291) 1908 1,816,949 | 1916. . .'3,518,746 
1893 | §37,272)| 1901 1,365,934)| 1909. . . 2,335,685)| 1917. . . 3,137,138 
1804 | 673,402|| 1902. . .||1,574,293,;) 1910. ../2,241,830, 1918. . . 2,562,390 
1895 791,130)/ 1903. . .|/1,603,455)) 1911 2,450,453), 1919. . . 2,538,476 
1896 623,986)! 1904. . .|/1,699,028|| 1912 2,653,553)| 1920. . . 3,136,907 
1897 | 970,736!) 1905... 1,808,688, 1913 2,464,807) 1921 1,564,330 


1898... .|1,071,683); 1906. . .//1,871,614) 1914... |2,431,714)| 1922. . 2,654,741 
1899 1,036,398)| 1907 2,017,583)| 1915. . .|3,095,907|| 1923. . .{3,075,892 





PRODUCTION OF MERCHANT BARS,*SHOWING IRON AND STEEL 
MERCHANT BARS SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1906-1923. 











Years. | Iron | Steel. | Total I Years Iron. | Steel. | Total 
1906 1,481,348'2,510,852 3,992,200]| 1915. ‘| 657,107 [3. 474, 135) 4,131,242 
1907 1,440,356 2,530,632 3,970,988 | 1916. | 993, 948 is, 236,354) \6, 230,302 














1908. ...| 685,233)1,301,405 1,986,638) 1917. -| 983,926 |5,226,031)6,200,957 
1909. ...| 952,230)2,311,301)/3,263,531)) 1918. .| 846,898 |5,395,851/6,242,749 
1910. . |. |1,074, 163 2,711,568 3,785,731)| 1919.... | 446,549 |3,945,075)4,391,624 
1911.. 835, 625)2, 211,737 3, 047,362)| 1920 | 663,032 |5,467,208/6,130,240 
1912 944,790|2,752,324/3,697,114)| 1921... 198,324 |1,367,430) 1,565,754 
1913 1,026,632 2,930,977/3,957,609)| 1922... | 317 ,665 |3,660,993/3,978,658 
1914 | 563,171 1,960,460 2,523,631 | 1923 | 404, 730 |5,148,066| 5,552,796 





PRODUCTION OF SKELP, SHOWING IRON AND STEEL SKELP 
SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1906-1923 











Years. | Iron Steel. | Total H Years. | Iron. | Steel | Total 

1906... .| 391,517 |1,137,068'1,528,585|| 1915...| 262,198 2,037,266) 2,299,464 
1907...:| 444.598 |1,358,001/1,802,627|| 1916...| 355,445 | 2,572,229) 2,927,674 
1908... .| 297,049 | 853,534/1,150,583)| 1917...| 336,591 | 2,337,640) 2,674,231 
1909... .| 370,151 |1,663,230,2,033,381/) 1918...| 258,500 | 2,305,511) coat 
1910. | 35087 78 |1,477,616/1,828,194)| 1919. -} 192, 146 | 2,363,632) 2,555,7 

1911. 322,397 |1,658, 276| 1,980, 673}| 1920. | 252, 403 | 2,967, 886) 3,220, ro 
1912... ‘| 327,012 \2, 119, 804! \2,446, 816|| 1921...! 115, 523 | 1,815, 052) 1,930,575 
1913... .| 312,746 | 2,189,218) 2,501,964] 1922...| 218,868 \*2,653,347 #2,872,215 


1914... .| 264,340 }1,718,091/1,982,431)) 1923. | 216,846 | 3,517,490) 3,734,336 








PRODUCTION OF SEAMLESS STEEL EL TUBES, , GROSS TK TONS, 1914- 1923. 














Hot Cold Hot | Cold 





Years finished. | drawn Total Years finished. | drawn Total 
1914. 36,939 | 53,656 | 90,595 || 1919....| 75,864 | 121,505 | 197,369 
1915.....| 63,488 | 76,180 | 139,668 || 1920... .| 132,091 | 159,479 | 291,570 
1916... 61,235 | 129,238 | 190,473 || 1921....| 59,663 | 58,221 | 117,884 
1917.,...| 87,615 | 139,060 | 226,675 || 1922. 120,652 | 137,183 | 257,835 
1918.. 142,308 | 150,586 | 292,894 || 1923... .| 202,669 | 201,114 | 403,783 


PRODUCTION OF TINPLATES AND TERNE PLATES, 1891- 1923. 











Years | Timplates. | Terne plates. | Total pounds 
1891 (second 6 months).... | 368,400 1,868,343 | 2,236,743 
1892 (calendar year)..........| 13,921,206 | 28,197,896 | 42,119,192 
1893 ... oh 64,536,209 | 59,070,498 | 123,606,707 
1894... - } 102,223,407 | 64,120,002 | 166,343,409 
ee : | 165,927,907 | 88,683,488 | 254,611,395 
1896 ... ei5 | 270,151,785 | 89,058,013 359,209,798 
1897 (first 6 months)... | 203,028,258 | 49,545,643 | 252,573,901 
1897 (second 6 months). . Se dpvmed eet t > eee a 
1898 (calendar year) vi] tteeeeseeeece | so ceeeee | 732,289,600 
1899 ... ee chen hana ceceeeee | 808,360,000 
1900 (cen. year end May 31)...| 707,718,239 | 141,285,783 | 850,004,495 
1901 (calendar year) ee i 894,411,840 
1902 . ‘ Ps catia 806,400,000 
1903 .. duevndstaeceg | eo-noes ozone: 4p eee 
1904 (cen. year end. Dec. 31).. 867,526,985 | 158,857,866 | *1,032,940,706 
1905 (calendar year). | | 1,105,440,000 


| 
| 
.| 
1906 . iva | 1,100,373,000 | 193,367,000 | 1,293,740,000 
| 


1907 996,650,000 | 156,447,000 | 1,153,097,000 
1908 .. 1,048,896,000 | 154,179,000 | 1,203,075,000 
1909 .... iY ..«..| 1,179,858,000 | 190,930,000 | 1,370,788,000 
- eee ...| 1,450,821,000 | 168,184,000 | 1,619,005,000 
1911 | 1,597,629,000 | 158,441,000 | 1,756,070,000 
1912 | 1,965,659,000 | 191,396,000 | 2,157,055,000 
1913 | 1,708,186,000 | 136,944,000 | 1,845,130,000 
1914 .... #. ...| 1,939,785,000 | 146,195,000 | 2,085,980,000 
1915 ... | 2,201,825,054 | 163,470,646 | 2,365,295,700 
eee . ..| 2,552,224,275 | 214,176,952 | 2,766,401,227 
1917 ... | 3,233,314,911 | 153,891,653 | 3,387,206,564 
1918 ... | 3,216,247,675 | 85,376,569 | 3,301,624,244 
1919 ... 2,407,156,757 | 171,859,924 | 2,579,016,681 
WMS. 6+: : | 3,079,953,351 | 158,067,437 | 3,238,020,788 
Se 1,675,320,852 | 103,853,961 | 1,779,174,813 
i ee pot 2,707,648,715 | +177,235,512 | t2,884,884,227 
or ry | 3,168,263,546 | 207,106,248 | 3,375,369,704 





* Includes 1,000,473 pounds in 1900 and 6,555,855 pounde in 1904 of “other sheet 
irom and sheet steel, tin or terne plated.” 1 Revised 





PRODUCTION OF CAST-IKON PIPE AND FITTINGS, NET TONS. 


Gas and | Soil and | . Gas and | Soil and 





Years water.* (plumbers Total Years water.* [plumbers Total 
1914 938,297 1,160,780 | 1919 514,664 195,417 | 710,081 
1915. 956,372 | 258,498 1,214,870) 1920 636,862, 249,653 | 886,515 
1916 934,626 | 279,707 1,214,333) 1921 564,138) 230,092 794,230 
1917 | 748,173 | 250,928 | 999,101)| 1922 926,577| 356,872 |1.283.449 
1918 908,300 | 111,373 | 619,673 1923 1,134,059] 432,828 |1,566,887 


* Includes culvert pipe Manufacturers = to separate ae a ction report 
18,472 tons of culvert pipe and fittings in 1923 and 17,645 tons i 


PRODUCTION OF STRUCTURAL SHAPES, GROSS “TONS, 1903-1923 














Saou | Tons i} -¥ ears. Tons. | Years Tons 
| | 
1903 | 1,095,813)| 1910 2,266,890|| 1917. | 3,110,000 
1904 949,146|| 1911 1,912,367|| 1918 2,849,969 
1905 1,660,519]| 1912 2,846,487|| 1919 2,614,036 
1906 2,118,772], 1913 3,004,972|| 1920 3,306,748 
1907 1,940,352'| 1914 2,031,124)| 1921 1,272,624 
1908 | 1,083,181)| 1915 2,437,003) 1922 2,718,768 
1909 | 2,275,562)| 1916 | 3,029,964'| 1923 3,405,197 





PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS BY KINDS,  1022- 1923. 





oss tons 1923—Grose tons 














Kinds | —_—__—_—_—— -_\|\—— - 
Total. Iron Steel Total 
Universal plates* 3,270)1,245,143 1,248,413 3,549 1,300,678 1,304,227 


Sheared plates— 
Rolled on _ single 
stands | | 
Roughed and fin. \ »...| 459,595) 459,595 | 523,091) 523,001 
on sep. stands ) | 

Black sheets rolled ) 
on sheet or jobbing | /37,406|2,879,830|2,917,236 | 1,750 3,501,321/3,503,071 
mills. . HJ | 

Black plates, includ- ) 
ing black plates for 


\ 
> 169,1,711,743,1,711,912)) 241 2,341,186)2,341,427 











tinning and black |}: --- --/1,631,241)1,631,241 77 |1,825,424 1,825,901 
plate specialties rolled | | | | 
on tin mills | | 

Total a -| 40,845)7,927,552 7,968,397) 6,017 9,491,700 9,497,717 





*Inolude fats and bars over 6 inches wide. 
PRODUCTION OF WROUGHT PIPE AND BOILER TUBES, SHOWING 
IRON AND STEEL | SEPARATELY, 1922-1923. 


























| 1922—Groes tons. i} 1923—Gross tons 
Kinds of pipe —— | ; 
| Iron Steel. | Total Iron Bteel Total 
Black, standard. ......| 87,154) 973,906 1,061,060|| 83,554/1,293,793 1,377,347 
Galvanized . 30,852) 359,288| 390,140 34,600) 423,315) 457,915 
Oil country goods | 33,223 1,106,611 1,139,834|| 34,130) 1,324,759 1,358,889 
O. D. and mise.......] 62) 66,713) 66,775, ......| 65,831) 65,831 
Boiler tubes 19,944) 54,483) 74,427|) 25,572) 65,469) 91,041 
aS See 
Total 171,235, 2,561,001 2,732,236) 177,856 3,173,167 3,351,023 








PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS ROLLED PRODUCTS, GROSS — 
TONS, 1919-1923. 


Products. 1919. 1920 1921 ] 1922 1923 








| 
Hoops...... | 233,336} 333,440} 166,961 | 222,139] 220,835 
Bands and cotton-ties. | 352,172} 388,862) 111,426 271,101) 348,480 
Long angle splice | | } | 
fish-plate bars, tie-)| 434,008) 575,830) 423,820 605,688} 749,824 
plate bars, ete }| | 
Rolled sheet piling 17,811 20,716; 18,165 | 13,220) 36,716 
| 
| 


Railroad ties 16,645 26,310) 10,361 | 14,811; 20,167 
Rolled forging blooms,)| *359,582 447,334) *108,456 *326,303) 448,870 
| | 
| 


forging billets, etc. } 
| 92,143) 136,457) 7,506 | 11,299) 781 
| 


) 
Blooms, billets, chee] 
bars, tinplate bars, 
etc., for export. JI 
Spike and chain = 


| 
| 

} 
| | 
| 





bolt and nut rods, 
horseshoe bars, hot 
rolled strips, shafting, |! 
tires, etc. 


' 
| 
1,487,423/t2,080,912) $912,835 |tt2,025,103)t2,577,249 


POs ceces . '2,993,120) 4,018,861 1,759,530 | $3,489,664) 4,402,922 











* Exports included. 
PRODUCTION OF WIRE NAILS IN 100-LB. KEGS, 1892- 1923. 





Fiedee- | Consump- || Produc- Consump- 
tion. | Exports tion Years tion | Eaport tion 











1892 4,719,524) 21,387) 4,698,137/) 1908. .|10,662,972) 593,819 10,069,153 
1893...| 5,095,945) 27,451) 5,068,494// 1909. |13,916,053, 686,687,13,229,366 
1894...| 5,681,801! 38,920) 5,642,881) 1910..|12,704,902| 960,295 11,744,607 
1895...| 5,841,403) 53,012| 5,788,391)| 1911..|13,437,778,1,200,957/12,236,821 
1896...| 4,719,860} 95,638) 4,624,222)) 1912..|14,659,700)1,530,353/ 13,129,347 
1897...| 8,997, 245) 129,767) 8,867,478)) 1913../13,559,727| 977,477|12,582,250 
| 7,418,475] 307,190, 7,111,285)| 1914../13,132,814) 809,167)12,323,647 
1899. | 7'618,130) 750,781| 6,867,349) 1915..|14,583,026)2,051,475,12,531,551 
1900...| 7,233,979, 613,858) 6,620,121)) 1916..|17,147,665|3,363,876 13,783,789 
1901.../ 9,803,822) 420,506) 9,383,316 | 1917. .|17,040,666)2,574,054 14,466,612 
1902.. 10,982,246) 595,391/10,386,855,) 1918. 12,279,800) 1,763,460, 10,516,340 
1903...| 9,631,661| 704,546) 8,927,115!) 1919. .|13,094,221!2,011,045,11,083,176 
1904...|11,926,661| 734,554/11,192,107|| 1920. ./16,449,506|2,087,195, 14,362,311 
1905. .|10,854,892) 799,734 10,055,158! 1921 50 11,259,762 
1906... 11,486,647 1,035,705 10,450,942), 1922. ./15,053,330/ 1,232,467 13,820,863 
1907...|11,731,044| 945,035 10,786,009" 1923. .|17,672,582 1,029,971 16,642,611 























Machinery Dullness Continues 


General Buying Movement Still Absent 


Inquiries Show Improvement in a Few Districts 


—Chicago Vocational Schools To Take Large List of Tools—Industrial Buying 
Quieter—Used Equipment Demand Slumps—Crane Interest Lays 


ULLNESS continues 
market. 


size will appear, or 


chinery 
neral buying movement 
quiries in a few sections of the 


dency toward betterment but 


unmitigated in the ma 
Occasional 
a large sale be closed, but 
decidedly is 
country 


One 


y an inquiry of orders as 


tempt to 


absent. In- being undertaken 
show a ten- and the results 
manufacturers and deal Used equipment 


manufacturer 
coming 
cultivate 


by some 


reports six out of 
Detroit 


seven recent 


district. An at 
machine 


from the 
new outlets for tools is 


manufacturers and dealers 


are encouraging. 


buying also has slumped off, al 


r generally expect little improvement soon. though sales generally are as good or better than 
One of the largest inquiries to be brought out re those of new machinery. A wide range of prices on 
ly has been placed in the market by the school used tools, with weakness the rule, is causing some 


ird at Chicago and involves several hundred ma 


manufacturers to 


readjust 


their new tool price lists 


chine tools and miscellaneous pieces of equipment. to stimulate that class of buying. 

ee Le ene ere th the ‘General Elec "gene ae eee still le oie aiia eis tace : ae 
indu a I ing ] r, alti < Te t : ags. ra >’ @ eing entered 
Ind 1 buying is quiete ilthough the Genera ec ine interest sti igs. Order re being en d 


Co. has added to its recent inquiry for its service O1 


station in Detroit. 


Although automotive buying is 
the first two months of th 
ites a rood percentage ol th 


Automotive Field Still 


EW YORK, June 10.—Another 
l trading 
tool 


dul week marked 


in the eastern machine 


market. Railroad demand is featureless 


and industrial activity is confined to 
small orders. Included in recent orders 
place \V he Otis Elevator Co., are 
a gate shear and gear cutter tor its 
Harrison, N. J. plant. Other orders 
call for a 400-ton wheel press for the 
Southern Wheel Co., Birmingham, and 
a 600-pound steam hammer for the 
North Carolina State Highway com- 
mission. 

Sellers generally look for little im- 


over the next month to 


With the exception of the 


provements 
six we eks 
Norfolk & 


substantial buying by the Gene- 


Western list and possible 


further 


ral Electric Co. for its West Philadel- 
phia plant, little business of import- 
ance appears contemplated. 

Formal orders against the large con- 


tract noted in a recent issue as placed 


by the Union Pacific railroad, are now 
coming through. One seller has re- 
ceived orders for an axle lathe, com- 


bination journal turning and axle lathe; 
42-inch planer, 


and 10-inch 


36-inch 
cutting off and 


engine lathe, 


double 


centering machine. This interest has 
also received an order from the St. 
Louis & San _ Francisco railroad 


for a combination journal turning and 
lathe. 
Crane demand 
brisk, with orders coming through be- 
low the normal rate. This applies 
particularly to locomotive cranes. The 


axle 


continues far from 


considerably 


it ~ 


The overhead 
lighter of the 


vear, it still ag scattered, 


going business 


overhead crane market, is featured by 
thi substantial inquiries 


ec Oo! tour 


Large School Board List Out 


} HICAGO, June 10.—The 
ul \ I 


quir vefore Chicago district sell- 


largest 
machine tools and equipment is 
that of the board of 
‘e than, 200 


ers of 
education, for 
items for the machine, 


mor 


electrical, wood and sheet metal shops 


Senn schools. The 
Santa Fe 


vertical boring 


of the Crane and 


Atchison, Topeka & railroad 


four 96-inch 


is understood planning to close 


has placed 
mills and 
remainder of its list for 
Gal. Ma- 
whole did con- 
May than in 


soon on the 


its San Bernardino, shops. 


chinery houses as a 


siderably less business in 


April, although the month’s total in 
many cases exceeded expectations. In 
addition to asking bids for converting 


eight tools, including a large planer, to 
motor drive, the board of education is 
inquiring for the tools noted in the ac- 
companying list. 
Inquiry Somewhat Improved 


OSTON, June 10.—Sales last week 


have followed along the quiet 
lines which have been in_ effect 
for the past few months. Inquiry 


points to better buying. The govern- 
ment is asking for bids on three 18- 
lathes for use on submarines at 
Portsmouth, N. H. The Boston & 
Maine railroad in inquiring for prices 
against an informal list of tools. Seve- 
ral lists are on the point of closing 
for public schools throughout the dis- 


1582 


inch 


manufacturers’ 
crane market is 
locomotive crane. 
with a 


panding their faci 


Helps To Swell Sales 


books at far below normal rate. 


more active than that 


Inquiries continue few and 


few large industrial interests ex 


ities. 


trict. Bids were opened recently cove: 


ing five lathes, a milling machine, 
sensitive drill and some other too! 
for the Winship school, Brighto1 
Mass., against this, the low 

was approximately $3800 and 
high bid $5200 which indicates 
wide range in present prices. On 
manufacturer of pipe cutting ma 


chines announces an 
to take effect July 1. 


prices are firm. 


advance in pric: 
Other than this 


Activity Continues Restricted 
LEVELAND, June 10—Activity 
the machine tool market continues re 

stricted to occasional sales of one and 
two large machines, although small equip 
ment is moving at a fairly good rat 
General Electric Co. has added to its list 
for its service station in Detroit. A De- 
troit automotive manufacturer closed 
four or five machines with a local manu 
facturer. Another machine tool 
stated that six out of seven 
tracts have come from the automotive 

L‘ttle rai! 
Althoug! 


cities are a 


builder 


recent Col 


dustries in the Detroit district. 
road evident here. 
other 
factor in present machinery buying local 


buying is 
vocational school in 
needs are restricted mainly to other than 
lines. Collinwood school 
list Sin the market for 14 wood- 
working machines. 

Restricted Buying Pinches Sellers 

ITTSBURGH, June 10.—Machine too! 

and equipment sellers are com- 
mencing to feel the pinch of restricted 
buying policies. Purchases only are 


metalworking 
has a 
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Senn School Machine Shop chine with 115 volt direct current motor. recision ge the with y volt . 
E] auisice (chanwe. gear lathes, 12 Four 3-spindle high speed ball bearing current m 
spas Pa . th or a a iacen tania di with 12-inch swing and 115 volt Cw bet grinders with direct cur 
T I Ss be] -e J-C ic « « s 1 ) 1 1 
INCREE Bie eet yee ae oe direct current motors, rent motors, with 26 x %-inch wheels; 1 
current motor, with chucks. ‘ , machiis of ches ean Sa clave (excanl 
J [Two combination furnaces motor driven 1 a i tne ee Ta eo 4 ‘4 
Crane School Machine Shop Two high speed furnaces with one posi- . floor type By. “ § be l-inch wheels 
. } 4 } i. nr i-spindie all yearing drills Ww 
Fifty-one quick change gear lathes, 14 tive pressure blower. a — " _ earing 
nches x 5 feet, with 115 volt direct cur- [Three or equivalent universal cutter section ae 
rent motors, variable speed. — grinders with 115 volt direct current mo- Crane School Sheet Metal Shop 
One lathe, 16 inches x 6 feet, same as tors. r ; ; ; 
above. : ; Four single spindle centering machines ox Ss ” babiher dices. tar age Meare. 
Four lathes, 14 inches x 5 feet, same with 115 volt direct current motor, hav- macuimes, two ay eg ogg oe = 
as above, but with draw-in chucks and ing ‘three-jaw chuck and drill socket No. grooving machine, two wire wheels, on 
taper attachment. 3] squaring shear, ih cornice breaker, twt 
Tk ° c . 1 it S1X Ss s ( es 1 
[Two lathes, 14 inches x 6 feet, same cast iron vise stands 33 inches H ged with six set “) stakes, 01 
as above but with taper attachment and a grinder, four small burning ma- 
two chucks. inch x 4-foot speed lathes chines, four ull turning machine s, four 
. : bd i 1 , macnines tv yeadcding ma 
Four saws, with direct current motor. volt direct current motor. hi / wiring mac = es; tw 1d ma 
Six high speed motor driven ball bearing e ey A et can p folders, | * 
drills with 110 volt direct current motor. Crane School Electrical Shop —_ stakes, i beak-h rm thi 
: igh oe ee .. 408 4 : : conductors stakes, three cand] s 
’ One double disc grinder, wien Pra volt [wo 9-inch x 4-foot quick change gear three needle stakes. three 
direct current motor, for 12-inch discs. é os. e Ogg ee +} 1 1 , . : ‘ » UN i 
4 screw cutting bench lathes with 110 volt three bottom stakes. two h nda 
[Three 14-inch plain crank shapers with direct current motors py ig ee in pehsie ae 
4 ’ 1 t current t ° stakes ich plates, 10 
115 volt direct current motors, fa N — ie } L dell it] ree agape ssgt ie >: ga 
| Four No. 2 universal milling machines a. a : hi Agden stapes at xs Weaker phat BOURSES {San SASDRCES 
| wil 5 It direct curren _ 110 volt direct current motors with % F 
| with 115 volt direct current motors. : : - Sts ras 
Four ll-inch x 4-foot cataract quick inch elco chucks. : ne Crate Gchoct Weed Shop 
| change precision lathes with 110 volt di- One die filer with 110 volt direct cur- One 24-inch single surface plane 
| § I I 
| T otor } + f 
} rect current motors. rent motor. : ' = dect curre motor, wi Ir powe 
| Six 20-inch x 14-inch ransom or One filing and sawing machine with 74° en 1 s sect feed 1 
equivalent wet tool grinders with 115 volt horsepower direct current motor. and set of extra k S 
direct current motors. One bench milling machine with %- One circular saw bet 
Two 24-inch sliding head upright drills orsepower 110 volt direct current motor, extra saws 
| with 115 volt direct current motors, with vertical and slotting attachment, with One i nter wit ] 
| One %-inch geometric motor. driven draw in attachment, tilting index center and_ direct t n 
| threading machine. 1 four arbors Or S inches 
| One %-inch geometric threading ma One l x t qui t 
' 
| 
‘ . - ~ } ] P +9 her 
e when equipment is absolutely needed. ry current calls for an 18-inch n for closing this week, and action on cthet 
lers are confined to single items such tor-driven lathe and a radial drill. An-_ school lists is scheduled to be taken short 
a 4-foot radial drill, an 18-inch motor- other specifies a 100,000-pound forging Crane inquiries are grow S I 
‘ ° . . . c * _ tal] ars 1°? 
riven lathe completely equipped, and simi- machine and some power plant equipment. although a few large ones still are pend- 
individual installations. An inquiry is One dealer reports that he has worked ing. Crane orders are few and é 
: . ‘ , ; : ’ “te ? “ue 
it here for 32 machines including general upon a complete machine shop installation twee 


nachine shop equipment, presses, lathes, 


milling machines, tin shop tools, etc., and 


iginates with a manufacturer contem 


plating a plant for which the 


new ex- 


ivation has not been started. One in- 


Crane Awards 
Orders Placed 


s 3-ton handpower traveling cranes and two 


ton jib cranes for the Putnam Foundry & 
Machine Co., Putnam, Conn., to the Whiting 
Corp. 

r 10-ton trolleys for Manning, Maxwell 
“ Moore, New York, to the Chisholm-Moore 
Mig. Co. 
Three 25-ton overhead traveling cranes _ for 
power houses for Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco to Cyclops Iron Works 
[wo 3-ton traveling overhead cranes for the 
Bryant Lumber Co., Seattle, to Ederer En- 
gineering Co. 

v¢ 10-ton locomotive creeper type cranes 
for Santa Clara Gravel Co., Santa Clara, 
Cal., to Northwest Engineering Co. 


Single Installations 


on handpower crane for Potlach Lumber 
Co., Potlach, Idaho, to Cyclops Iron Works. 


ton locomotive crane for Blodell-Donovan 
Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash., to Ohio 
Locomotive Crane Co. 
15-ton locomotive crane for Washington Pulp 
& Paper Co., Port Angeles, Wash., to Ohio 
Locomotive Crane Co. 
ton hammerhead crane for the Elliott Bay 
Mill Co., Seattle, to Ederer Engineering Co. 


00-ton overhead traveling crane, 63-foot span, 
for Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co., Los 


Angeles, to Whiting Corp. 
U-ton 


locomotive creeper type crane for Mor- 


APITYENENTVFOONENNONOLIRUOUVTESRIOEYO TOUTES HTTS TSAO ETT 






involving several items which probably 


will be closed this 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 
its second quarter buying. 


11 
VV esting- 


wet k. The 


has wound wu] 


Pa. high school list 1s due 


The Carrick 


and Inquiries 


gan Fisher, Amboy, Cal., to Northwest En 
gineering Co. 
;-yard gasoline operated shovel for A T 
Callahan, Los Angeles, to Northwest Engi 
neering Co. 


Kisselburg 
Ariz., to North 


¥%-yard gasoline operated shovel for 
Schmidt-Hitchcock, Phoenix, 


west Engineering Co. 
44-yard gasoline operated shovel for California 
highway commission, Sacramento, Cal., to 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
¥%-yard gasoline operated shovel for J. P 
Holland, San Francisco, to Northwest En 


gineering Co. 

20-ton_ locomotive crane for California Gravel 
& Rock Co., Pleasanton, Cal., to Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co. 


20-ton locomotive crane for Service Rock Co., 
Fresno, Cal., to Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co. 

35-ton locomotive crane for Sudney, Jonkens 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., to Browning Co 

15-ton four-motor crane, 57-foot span, for the 
Bangor & Aroostook railroad, to an eastern 
builder. 


35-ton used locomotive crane, of the McMyler 
Interstate Co., 50-foot boom, for the Sieber 
ling Refining Cé6., Sieberling, Tenn., to Philip 
T. King, 30 Church street, New York. ‘ 
12-ton crawler for the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, for Baltimore, to the Orton 

& Steinbrenner Co. 
10-ton electric traveling crane for the Fort 
the General Electric 


Wayne, Ind., plant of 











Inquiries Fall Decidedly 


EATTLE Wash. June 7—Ma 
chine tool dealers 


1 the Northwest al 


of 


and equipment 
| 
i 


report a aie 


1 
I 


the Week 


Co., to the Whiting Corp.; this contract was 
listed in last week’s issue as reported plac« 
100-ton electric crane ior a power plant it 
Utica, N. Y., reported as informally placed 
by Thomas E. Murray, Duane treet 
New York at a 
5-ton, 3-motor crane with 52-foot 6-1n¢ | 
r the Westinghouse Electr & Mfg. ¢ 
Attica, N. Y., through the Pittsburgh office 
t the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. | 


10-ton locomotive trolley 
Li bey Co Elizabet! » 
Interstate C« 


Orders Pending 


crane for the A. G 


Pa., to the McM 


instead of 19 originally asked 


Nine or 10 cranes 
for the Gary plant of the National Tube C 
action still deferred 

Five small cranes and five hoists for the West- 


Airbrake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., brass 
action expected soon 

10-ton cranes for the 
Carnegie Steel Cx 


ing house 
foundry addition; 
Two each 40-ton and 
machine shop of the 


Homestead, Pa.; due for closing this week 
Two 10-ton gantry cranes, 85-foot span, for 
the Pennsylvania railroad; order to be placed 
shortly through Philadelphia offices. 
5 to 10-ton overhead traveling crane, 40 to 50- 
foot span, for Robert P. Kehoe, 7 East 
Forty-second street, New York; pending. 


20-ton locomotive crane for the Standard Oil 
Co. of New York, 26 Broadway, New York, 
tentative figures asked. 
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in inquiries and sales 
As little 
noted in the 
this 
cur- 


off 


falling 


during the past 30 days. yet 


improvement is 


lumber and logging industry in 


section, operations having been 


tailed because of overproduction. Until 


these two industries are again work- 
ing on a full-time basis, the trade does 
not expect much in the way of new in- 
quiries or sales 


Resale equipment which has found 


its way into the market with the sale 


of one of the shipbuilding plants, has 
also had a decided effect on the mar- 
ket here for new tools and _ buyers 


are favoring this used equipment in 


preference to new material. Installation 


of tools is confined, with hardly an 
exception, to single tools, no large 
sales having been reported. 

[he quiet condition of the lumber 
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and logging 


demand 


industry is reflected 


lessened 


a number of cranes have been placed 


during the past four weeks, only 
few inquiries are before the trade 
this moment and the outlook for 


next 30 days is far from encouraging. 


Used Equipment Demand Better 


INCINNATI, June 10. 


for machine tools continue 
about the same rate as 
week. Sales are confined still to 
small number of tools, large orders 
being the exception. Last week 
American Rolling Mill Co., purchased 


a railroad scale for installation at 
Middletown, O., 
Morse & Co. 


considerably in 


plant from 


the past few 


especially for new equipment. Inquiries 


for cranes and while 


the 


Orders 


last 


the 


its 
Fairbanks 
Inquiries have slackened 


days, 
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for used machinery is better than for 
Machine tool builders 
are of the opinion will be no 
the mar 
ket until after the political conventions 
A majority of the plants in this dis- 





several weeks. 





there 


perceptible improvement in 


trict are working part time, or on 


a 
full time basis with greatly reduced 
forces. No disposition to alter prices 


has appeared as yet. In the trade it is 


felt that something may be necessary 
to stimulate business after the summer 


season and it may be advisable to re- : 
duce prices in order to set things in 4 
motion, Railroad buying in this dis 4 
trict is at its lowest level in more than 

a year. Automobile manufacturers are 
buying only in a limited way. The 4 
plant at Norwood O., of the Cheverolet 4 
Co., has suspended. operations for 90 q 
days. 





Recent Ind 


H. WILLIAMS & CO., 


falo, N. Y., manufacturers of 

drop forgings and drop forged 
tools, have completed the transfer 
of their manufacturing operations 
from plants in Brooklyn, N. Y. and 
Chicago, to the home offices. After 
July 1. district sales offices and 
warehouses will be maintained at 
75 Spring street, New York, and 
117 North Jefferson street, Chicago, 
E. J. Wilcox will be sales manager 
of stock and P. Rigby of special 
products for the eastern territory 
with headquarters in New York, and 
N. P. Linde will be in charge of 
stock and A. C. Nuth of special 


products in the western district, with 


offices in Chicago. 


* * * 
Fulton Machine Too! Co., Chi- 
cago, has been dissolved. 
* * * 


The Chicago Hardware Mfg. Co., 


Chicago has been dissolved. 

x * * 
J. P. Ward Foundry, Elmira, 
N. Y., plans moving its plant 


equipment to Blossburg, Pa. 
* * * 
B. Nicoll & Co. have moved their 
headquarters to 294 Madison avenue, 


New York. 

a > ~ 
The Sulfex Corp has moved to 
larger quarters at 81 New street, 
New York. Frederick Conlin is 
general manager. 

* * * 
Offices and warehouse of the 


Newburgh Steel Co., recently were 


ustrial Business Changes 


moved from 3361 East Ejightieth 
street to 6318 Kinsman road, Cleve- 
land. 

* * * 

The Chemical Treatment Co. has 
established its headquarters in larg- 
er offices at Room 2511, 81 New 
street, New York. 

* * * 

The Milton Mfg. Co, Milton, 
Pa. manufacturer of steel and iron 
bars, nuts, boits, etc., shas estab- 
lished an office at 1428 Oliver 


building, Pittsburgh, in charge of 
O. G. Carlson. 

* * a 
Co. 
from 


The Clay Products 
has moved its main 
Oglesby, Ill., to the Barber build- 
ing Joliet, Ill. Otis L. 


manager of the company. 


Illinois 


offices 


Jones is 


* * * 
S. Okanishi, the American mana- 
Trading Co., 
European 


ger of the Shima 
has been appointed the 
manager of the same organization 


with headquarters in London. Offices 


of the company have been moved 
from 42 to 150 Broadway, New 
York. 

a 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago Pneumatic building, New York, 
has removed its Los Angeles branch 
sales and service headquarters from 


307 East Third street, to its new 
building at 655 Santa Fe avenue. 
The Los Angeles branch serves 


southern and lower California, south- 
eastern Nevada, Son- 
Mexico. 


Arizona and 
ora, 


* * * 


The Bertoiette Machine Tool Co., 
Inc., which purchased the entire bus- 
the New York Machinery 
exchange, is moving its offices and 
warehouses to 220 Culver avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J., from 357 West 
Side that city. Its 
warehouse at 327 West Side avenue 
is for A total of over 600 
machine tools and machines now are 
in stock. 


iness of 


avenue, former 


sale. 


* * * 


Plant and equipment of the 
Mamolith Carbon Paint Co, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of paints 
for railroads, 
work 


struc- 
tural been sold to the 
a Paint Co., that 
city. The Mamolith company was 
founded 20 years ago by the late 
A. B. Burtis. The R. F. Johnston 
Paint Co., will continue the opera- 
tion of the plant as a subsidiary. 


marine and 
has 


Johnston 


i 


Fuller 
who 


merchanis, 


1846 at 


Bros, steel 
were established in 
Greenwich and _ Liberty _ streets, 
New York, have after a_ period 
of 78 years, abandoned that loca- 
tion in the heart of the business 
district of New York and have 
established a larger warehouse at 
Boone and Inlay streets, Brooklyn. 
The office of the company will in 
the future be at 347 Madison 
avenue, York. 








New 
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[IRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Daniel Orna- 
tal Iron & Wire Corp., recently was organ- 
with $36,000 capital, to manufacture metal 
ts, by William H. Daniel, president and 
urer; L. E. Waddell, vice president and 
N. Orman, secretary. The company will take 
the business formerly run by Mr. Daniel 
the Daniel Machine Co., 725-31 Third ave- 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK,—American Foundry 
has been incorporated for $10,000 by W. 
Cc. H. and T. M. Fullington. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The Berkeley Steel Con- 
ruction Co. has started constructing foundry 

Second and Camilla streets, for machine 

p and gray iron castings. T. S. Neilson is 
resident and general manager. 

EL CENTRO, CAL.—Whiting-Mead Co., 
os Angeles, manufacturer and jobber of 
building materials, will construct warehouse 
here. 7 

EMERYVILLE, CAL.—Pacific Gas & Elec- 

Co. has purchased a 12.7-acre site for con- 
struction of a $600,000 warehouse. 
EMERYVILLE, CAL.—The Pacific Mal- 
able Castings Co. has started constructing 
foundry near the Elmhurst station. Plant will 
contain about 55,000 square feet of floor 





space, 

OAKLAND, CAL.—Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co., Forty-sixth and Linden streets, 
has awarded K. E. Parker Co., 519 California 
street, San Francisco, general contract for 
plant. Engineering department of the Alumi- 
num company, Philadelphia, is preparing plans. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Kleiber & Co., Inc., 
1480 Folsom street, automobile builder, has 
let general contract for 2-story building, to 
Austin Co. of California, Santa Fe building. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The  Bridgepcert 
Safety Emery Wheel Co. has awarded contract 
to W. R. Muirhead & Son, for 1-story plant, 
90 x 240 feet, at Stratford, Conn. The Bridge- 
port company manufactures abrasive materials. 


FAIRFIELD, CONN.—DeMattia Wire 
Works, Inc., has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital by Constantino DeMattia and oth- 
ers of Fairfield. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Plans are being 
prepared by the Electro Thermo Machinery 
Co., for the erection of a 1-story building, 88 
x 182 feet. 

PERRY, FLA.—The Perry Foundry & 
Machine Co. has started constructing addition 
to foundry. H. T. Wilkes is head of the 
company. 

TARPON SPRINGS, FLA.—The Marine En- 
gine Works & Shipbuilding Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital to build engines 
for marine work. R. Kaminis is president of 
the company, Minas F. Saris, vice president, 
C. G. Tulmaris, secretary and A. Kaminis, 
treasurer and general manager. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Woolstock Co. has 
taken out building permits for constructing 
foundry addition. 


CHICAGO—Acme Adding & ‘Circulating Co., 
1126 West Thirty-fifth street, are having plans 
prepared by Ronneberg & Pierce, 10 South 
La Salle street, for 2-story addition. 


CHICAGO—Joseph Fabian and P. F. Dev- 
any, have opened a brass and aluminum foundry 
under the name of Hunter & Co., 1907 In- 
diana avenue. Equipment recently was en- 
larged. 

CHICAGO—The Melby Mfg. Co. 7158 
West Grand avenue, has been incorporated 
for $5000 to manufacture and sell equipment 





New Construction and Enterprise 


and oil burners, by Frances Smith, John E. 
Erickson and August Wicklund. 

CHICAGO—The A. J. Lindemann & Hover- 
son Co., Milwaukee, stove manufacturer, has 
awarded the Great Lakes Construction Co., 
308 South Wabash avenue, a contract for 6- 
story reinforced concrete plant. 

CHICAGO—-The Red Cab & Motor Co. 
plans 1 and 2-story brick garage and _ re- 
pair shop at Elston near Crawford street. 
Charles F. Heinig Co, 53 West Jackson 
boulevard, is in charge. 

CHICAGO-— S. E. Fast Corp., 2536 Lincoln 
street, has been incorporated for $50,000 to 
manufacture and deal in metal novelties and ap- 
pliances, by William H. Straube, Albert D. Tib- 
bals and Ernest C. Schwarz. 

CHICAGO—Cities Automobile Indexing Co., 
174 East Chestnut street, has been incorpo- 
rated for $100,000 to manufacture and sell 
containers for holding license plates, tags, 
numbers, etc., by Guy W. French, L. T. 
Thorn and Willis Melville. 

CHICAGO—tThe Idol Track Liner Co., 723 
South Wells street, has been incorporated for 
$5000 to manufacture and sell railway labor 
saving devices, tools, and equipment, by N. 
Sternberg, I. Hackmann and Joseph J. Fran- 
zen. 

CHICAGO—Bates Valve Bag Co., 7310 
South Chicago avenue, has let contracts for 
2-story, 120 x 200-foot brick and _ reinforced 
concrete plant. J. L. McConnell, 111 West 
Jackson boulevard is architect and engineer. 


A. M. Bates is president of the company. 


CHICAGO—Electric Storage Battery C 
Philadelphia, has awarded J. W. Snyder Co, 
116 South Michigan avenue, contract for con- 
structing first unit of plant at Western boule- 
vard and Forty-seventh street. D. H. Burnham 
& Co., 1900 Burnham building, ate architects. 


GRANITE CITY, ILL.—National Lead 
Co., plans 3-story, 81 x 185-foot steel package 
warehouse. General contract has been let 
to Fruin & Colnon Construction Co., Mer- 
chants Laclede building, St. Louis. George 
C. Carpenter, International Life building, St. 
Louis, is manager of the National Lead 
Co. Noted May 29. 

MENDOTA, II.—Mendota Mfg. & Transfer 
Co., will be in the market soon for millers and 
lathes for 40 x 100-foot machine shop under con- 
struction. J. Schalb is general manager. Noted 
June 5. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Bruce Co., 294 
East Monroe street, has been incorporated for 
$5000 to manufacture and deal in sewing ma- 
chines, motors, apparatus, musical instruments, 
trucks, machinery, etc., by Anna McCann, 


H. T. Smith and J. B. Bliss. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—Wilson & Ohm, Inc., 
401 South Sheridan road, has been incorporated 
for $100,000 to repair and store and deal in 
automobiles, tractors, trucks, etc., by Garrett 
Wilson, Carl Ohm, and Walter C. Caede. 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—The Stefco Steel 
Co. has been organized with 20,000 shares no 
par value stock to manufacture materials neces- 
sary for steel construction, by ‘Charles E. Mc- 
Keen, Terre Haute, Charles G. Schuster, Mun- 
cie, and Walter K. Greenbaum. 


DAVENPORT, IA.—French & Hecht, ma- 
chinists and founders, have awarded contract 
to Rock Island Bridge & Iron Works, Rock 
Island, Ill., for addition to plant. Frank D. 
Chase, Inc., 712 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cargo, is architect. Noted May 15. 


DAVENPORT, IA.—Bettendorf Co., oper- 
ator of a steel foundry, plans constructing 


1585 





electric power house and _ installing equip- 


ment, complete program to involve expendi- 


ture of about $200,000. J. J. Bettendorf is 
president. Power house will be constructed 
between car shops and foundry. Allis-Chalmers 


Co., Milwaukee, will furnish some of the 
equipment. 

STANFORD, KY.—Phillips 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 


by James J. Phillips, Henry D. 


Machine Co. 


J Phillips and 
Matt R. Hargan. 

YORK, ME.—The York Mfg. Co. has re- 
tained Lockwood, Greene & Co., 


gineers, to prepare plans for extension to 


Boston, en- 


warehouse facilities. 

BALTIMORE—The Welding 
& Machine Co., 1217 Maryland avenue, plans 
l-story, 84 x 97-foot brick, plant addition at 
1213 Maryland avenue 2 
dent and treasurer. 


Autogenous 


Kernan is _presi- 
Pamfillis Construction Co., 
307 North Greene street, is general contractor. 

BOSTON—The 


Co. has been organized with 1000 shares no 


Automatic Bobbin Cleaner 


par value stock by Robert K. Henderson, john 
D. McNeish and Albert M. Lyon. 
NEWTON, MASS.—The Newton 
Steel & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated for 
$19,C00 by Rocco Sementilli, Amsto Pesco- 
sclido and Cecidio Antonellis. 
DETROIT—United States Radiator Co., 


Broadway and Grand River, has let contracts 


Pressed 


to Concrete Steel Co. for constructing plant ad 
dition. 

DETROIT—Standard Oil Co., 1011 Fourth 
street, E. P. 
contract to Bryant & Detwiler, 2336 Dime 
235-foot 


Galbreath, manager, has let 


Bank building, for 2-story, 103 x 
reinforced concrete warehouse. 

DETROIT—Peerless Portland Cement Co., 
2408 First National Bank building, is taking 
bids for 1-story, 49 x 181-foot brick and 
Albert Kahn, 1000 Mar- 
quette building, is architect. William H. 
Hatch is president of the Peerless company. 

IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH.—Michigan 
Tron, Land & Lumber Co. has let contract 
to Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, for plant. 


WILLMAR, MINN.—General contract has 
been let to Standard Construction Co., Ply- 
mouth building, Minneapolis, for $175,000 pow- 
ec plant. Hans Gunderson is clerk. Toltz, 
King & Day, 1410 Pioneer building, St. Paul, 
are architects. Noted May 22. 

JACKSON, MISS.—The Launchy Foundry & 
Machine Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $75,000 and additional facili- 
ties will be provided for in expansion pro- 


steel machine shop. 


gram. 

VICKSBURG, MISS.—Fire recently badly 
damaged the machine shop, storeroom, and 
other departments of the engineering corps of 
the war department and the Mississippi River 
commission. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—W. A. Haberstroh & 
Sons, 1402 Military avenue, operator of fur- 
nace, sheet metal and tin works, is  con- 
structing a 2-story plant. 

ELIZABETHPORT, N. J.—Central Railroad 
of New Jersey is taking bids on construction 
of several small shop buildings here. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—A $125,000 addition 
will be made by the Public Service Electric 
Corp. at its power plant on Duffield avenue. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Ideal Metal Products 
Co., Inc., 763 Broad street, has been in- 
corporated for $125,000 to manufacture metal 


products. 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J.—Gilroy Steel Co., 
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Inc., 1955 Park avenue, has been incorporated Buffalo street, to John W. Cowper, Fidelity been incorporated for $200,000 to manuiacture 
for $125,000 to manufacture and sell steel building. automobile jacks, by C. Rossito, H. Turkel 
products, by Daniel A. Haggerty, J. Harry MIDDLEBURG, N. Y.—Middleburg Mfg. With A. D. Schanzer, 15 Park Row, as at 
O’Brien and Louis F. Beachner Co., Danforth avenue, was damaged by fire ‘ormey- 

BROOKLYN. N. Y—G. K. Iron & Metals recently, with most of loss being confined NEW YORK—Siemund Marine Electric 
Corp. has been incorporated for $20,000 to deal to equipment. The company recently was Welding Co. has been incorporated for $600, 

scrap metals, by D. J. Brown, N. Messinger Organized to manufacture coal gas consumers 000 by H. L. Siemund, W. Hedley and W. ¢ 
ind G. Carroll. with Messinger & Brown, 29 and auto parts. A 3-story plant is planned Steiger, with R. Conklin, Pine street, as at 
Broadway, as attorneys for construction this summer torney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A. Wohl & Co. have NEW YORK-—Griffin Double Tread Wheel NEW YORK.—A $300,000 factory building 
been incorporated for $200,000 to manufacture Co. kas been incorporated ior $250,000 to man- W ill be erected by ‘Chas. Kohler, 601 West 
and deal in plumber’s supplies, by A. and Y ufacture and deal in iron and steel and build Fiftieth street, piano manufacturers. — 
W A Pichenik. with Barnett & Mintz, machinery, by L. F. Sniffin, 27 William street. img to plans by Russell G. Cory, 30 Churc! 
44 street, as attorneys NEW YORK—Gotham Wireless has been treet» architect, the | proposed structure wt 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Brandis & Co. has incorporated for $100,000 to manufacture radio ve 7 stories high, 100 x 150 feet. 

ee! ncorporated to manufacture instruments supplies, by R. Byron, E. Alexander, with O NEW YORK—Alca Corp. has been 

f pre with 200 shares no par value con M. Lazarus, 38 Park Row, as attorney porated with 100 shares $100 par preterred 
mon stock, by C. H. Colvin, B. R. Golds NEW YORK—S. $. Tool Co. has been in. stock and 300 shares no par value commo: 
boroug i M. M. Titterington, with Roose corporated for $15,000 to manufacture machin make stove equipment, - by A. Schmid a 4 
é Kobbe & Thatcher Cedar street Ss ery and tools, by J. T. Nolan, M. L. Kekzher Hartzelius and A. P. Ingvall, with Stern, > 
uttorneys and V. F. Brown, with Delehanty, Griffin, & Tyler, 299 Broadway, as attorneys. ; 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Curtis Bros. ( plans Hannon & Evans, 115 Broadway, as attorneys CINCINNATI—Sargent & Lundy, Chicago 
constructing reinforced concrete warehouse | NEW YORK—Erie Steel Corp. has been in- ¢™8!meers, are taking bids for constructing 
K. Ferguson Co Cleveland, is general c corporated for $20,000 by J. A Wickham, Miami Fort power station near here. 
tractor and engineer J. A. O. Franks and E. S. Higgins, with CINCINNATI—Ohio Pattern Works & 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Sintering Co., Franks, Wickham & Brown, 25 Broad street, as Foundry Co., 2730 Spring Grove avenue 
86 East Randolph street, Chicago, has let attorneys has purchased a site at Spring Grove avenue 


$125,000 on South 


contract for 


sintering plant 


NEW YORK—Four-in-One-Jack Corp. has 


and Marshall’ avenues, where it plans 4 
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Boume-F uller 
Service - 


includes immediate shipment of all Y 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 7 


land and Cincinnati 7 

Warehouses 

If you are not receiving our Stock- 

list we shall be glad to send it to you | 
regularly upon request. 

- Upson Works 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for special Y 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 7 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 7 | 
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plant. J. F. Hansfield, is vice president. 
CINCINNATI—tThe ] Pattern Works 
( has been incorporated for $15,000 to manu 
facture patterns, etc., by Elmer Young, Ed- 


ard Korten, George E. Kearns, Arthur Kuhn 

d John Young, Jr. 

CLEVELAND—J. E. Christian Co., has 
purchased a site at 1301-11 St. Clair avenue, 
where it plans 2-story, 55% x 120-foot plant 
nd a 3-story steel and concrete warehouse. 


CLEVELAND—tThe Astrup Awning Co., is 





tear down its old buildings on West Twenty- 
fift t, for constructing 2-story reinforced 

rete plant. The company manufactures 
awnings and awning hardware Allen & Osborn 
{ are engineers 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Columbus) Trunk 


t incorporated, plans plant on Dublin 


Lo 1uS 
avenue where it purchased a 7%-acre site. 
] A. Cole is an official of the company. 
NORWOOD, O.—The 
has been incorporated for 
) manufacture and bake enameled prod 


Clifford C. 


Cincinnati-Devoe 

3aked Enameling Co. 
10.000 t 

ucts, by Lawrence J. Funke and 
Giese, Cincinnati 
SPRINGFIELD, O.—The Springfield Spring 

Co. plans 60 x 225-foct addition. <A, 


G. Samuelson & B. O. Largent have the gen- 


pliant 


eral contract. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The C 


lumbia Bronze 





Co., recently 1corporated, has purchased a 
foundry. site with a partially burned building. 
Work will start immediately repairing buildir,z 


operations next fall The company has 


porary quarters where it is manufacturing 
bronze and alloy castings 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA The Sherman 


Machine & Iron Works Co., 32 East Main 
street wants presses, drills and drop forging 
equipment for 2-story plant addition Noted 
June 5 

ERIE, PA.—The Erie Steam Shovel Co 


has been issued a permit for constructing a 
$100,000 addition to its plants on West Twelfth 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, 


Plant addition will 


street Osborne 


is in charge of the work. 
be 52 x 310 feet and 150 x 215 feet, 2-story, 
L-shaped 
LUZERNE 
Co., has let contract to 
for a coal breaker. 
NEW KENSINGTON, PA.—tThe_ Brush 
Washington Machine Co. has been incorporated 
Frank R. 


COUNTY, PA.—Alden Coal 
McClintic-Marshall Co 


for $100,000 by Alter, Parnassus, 
Pa. 

OIL CITY, PA.—Citizens Light & Power 
Co. is doubling capacity of its west end plant. 
A 7500-horsepower generator unit will be 
installed. 

PALMERTON, PA. Heimback, 
Heimback Motor Co., Fifth street and Frank- 
lin avenue, plans 1 and 2-story garage, 44 x 
130 feet of brick. M. G. Prutzman, Court 
House, Mauch Chunk, Pa., is architect. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bids 
1 by the Union Tank Car Co., 
of a shop at Thirty-second and Ritner streets. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bids have just been 
losed by the Girard College estate, on an ad- 
dition to its mechanical school, Girard avenue 


Oscar 


were closed June 


on the erection 


and Corinthian street. 

PHILADELPHIA—A contract for the erec- 
a $60,000 plant addition at Jasper and 
Cochrane Co., 


ti0n of 
Butler streets for the Chas. P. 
has been awarded to Wm. Steele & Sons Co., 
219 North Broad street. 
PHILADELPHIA—Contract for the erection 
of a $45,000 plant addition, at Sidgley and 
York streets, for the Worth & Knox Mfg. Co., 
has been awarded to the Wm. F. Newberry 
Co., Otis’ building. 
PHILADELPHIA—tThe Philadelphia 
ated Wire Co., will make alterations at its 
Third and Florist avenue. 


Insul- 


warehouse, street 
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The A. Thompson 
avenue, has been 

PHILADELPHIA—A 
ing plant will be erected by the Union Paving 
Co. at Thirtieth and Walnut Latta 
& Roberts, Drexel building have been awarded 


Raymond Raff Co., 1635 


awarded the general contract. 


$60,000 asphalt mix- 
streets. 


the general contract. 

WARREN, PA.—Conewango Auto Repair & 
Machine Co. 
to conduct general machine shop business and 


has been incorporated for $50,000 
do repair work, by Peter E. Carlson. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Wilkes-Barre Hard 
ware & Stove Co., has been incorporated for 
$50,000 by Ralph Israel. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Shamokin Colliery 
Co. has been incorporated for $250,000 by 
Nat. D. Stevens, Nanticoke, Pa. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Acme Tank & 
Welding Works, 168 Public street, is interested 
in buying set of bending rolls, 
Y%-inch capacity. 

ORANGEBURG, S. C.—The Orangeburg 


market for two 


10 feet long and 


Machinery Co., Inc. is in the 
lathes and a 28-inch plain milling machine. 

DALLAS, TEX.—W. G. Davis has _ been 
awarded contract for constructing 2-story, brick 
warehouse, 50x100 feet, at 2526 Myers street 
for Frank Bono. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Pat Gorman is construct- 
ing 1-story, 30x100-foot brick warehouse, cost- 
ing approximately $25,000, at 426 North Cen- 
tral avenue. 

DALLAS, TEX.—The Midwest Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated for $10,000 to manu- 
facture and sell iron and steel. J. N. Mce- 
Cammon, A. D. McCammon and S. J. Mc- 
Farland are the incorporators. 

GOOSE CREEK, TEX.—J. F. Sutterfield 
will construct plant for manufacture of gas gen- 
erator for cook and heater stoves. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Gray Tool Co. has been 
incorporated for $25,000 to manufacture tools 
and machinery by Ed. J. Drake, Ellsworth 
Gray and R. A. Mueller. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—B. A. Riesner & Son 
Co. has been incorporated for $40,000 to man- 
products, by B. 
and Walter 


ufacture steel and _ iron 
A. Riesner, B. A. Riesner Jr., 
Pestell. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The Southern Pacific 
railroad, soon will be in the market for machin- 
equip repair plant to 
be constructed at the Englewood yards. J. H. 
Hull is chief engineer. Plants are to be in op- 
eration before the end of present year. 

MALAKOFF, TEX.—Texas Power & Light 
Co., Dallas, Tex., is reported as planning con- 
J. F. Strickland 


ery to $500,000 car 


struction of power plant here. 
is president. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—The Wheeling 
Stamping Works, Inc., 2119 Main street, man- 
ufacturer of metal products, plans rebuilding 
portion of plant recently damaged by fire. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Trimble & Lutz, 112 
Nineteenth street, plan 3-story, 42x120-foot ware- 
house and office building. George W. Lutz, is 
nianager. 

CUDAHY, WIS.—Odry Bros., 1211 Packard ave- 
nue, plan purchase of 6-foot lathe, boring ma- 
chine and emery grinder. 

ELKHART LAKE, WIS.—Perfection Spe- 
cialties Co. has been incorporated by George 
C. Trotter, vice president of the Lake Labora- 
tories Co. The new company will manufacture 
phonograph motors and charging outfits for 
radio batteries. : 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—Lucia Bros., automo- 
bile distributers, have purchased the McGinnis 
garage on Adams street, 2-story, 66 x 160 feet, 
and will make extensive alterations, installing 
a complete machine and repair shop. Possession 
will be taken June 15. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—The Pirsch Motor Co., 
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capital stock $20,000, has been incorporated | 
John B. Pirsch, William Riddel and Arthur G 
Rennel, to take over a partnership business 
263-265 Exchange street, conducting a gener 
machine shop which specializes in automobil. 
truck, tractor and machinery repairs. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—June 12 has been set 
the date for closing bids for the construct 
of a new $1,000,000 senior high school, to le 
3-story, 250 x 250 feet, with vocational 
partment. Architect is John D. Chubb, 
North Dearborn street, Chicago. Ella F. Pow 
ers is secretary of the school board. 

MILWAUKEE—Grover Co., 3222 Mt. Vernon 
avenue, is in the market for a lathe and drill 
press. 

MILWAUKEE—A charter has been granted 
to the Ozone Co. of Milwaukee, capital stock 
$10,000, to manufacture machinery and elec 
trical devices for cleaning and purifying air and 
Claus P. Lauson, John E. 
and Harry W. Luscher. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—The contract for building 
a plant, 95 x 250 feet, 2-story, for the newly 
organized Oshkosh Corrugated Mfg. Co. has 
been let to Fluor Bros., local contractors. The 
cost is to be about $65,000 for the first unit 
Architect is Edward A. Juul, Sheboygan, Wis 

WAUPUN, WIS.—The Waupun Auto Sales 
Co. has leased the Warren building at Main 
and Fond du Lac streets and will remodel and 
re-equip it as a garage and repair shop. Ervin 
Burmeister is secretary. 


water, by Schuster 


Business in Canada 


ST. BONIFACE, MAN.—The Laundry Ap- 
Ltd., has been incorporated with 
to manufacture washing ma- 


pliances, 
$20,000 capital 
chines. 

ST. JOHN, N. B.—Diamond Battery Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture batteries and electrical appliances, with 
$150,000 capital, by Gilbert E. Logan, John 
F. Frauley and Herbert J. Rogers. 

LONDON, ONT.—tThe Caloric Furnaces Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture fur 
naces, stoves, ranges, boilers, etc., with $70,000 
capital, by Wellington J. Shibley, William Mal- 
lough and James H. Bull. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—J. A. Sexauer, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
plumbing supplies, with $50,000 capital stock, 
by John A. Sexauer, Alexander Le Tarbe, 
New York, and Bernard E. Gerler, Brooklyn, 
ae 

PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—The 
General Electric Co. has awarded McLeod Con- 
struction Co. contract for extensions to plant 
Noted May 1. ; 

TORONTO, ONT.—British American Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated with $40,000 
capital stock, to manufacture radio supplies, 
with Ellis B. Henning, Myrtle Warren, Harold 
W. Northover and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Hannon Motors, Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture and build 
automobiles, engines, machines, etc., with $40,- 
000 capital stock by James Flynn, Vernon J 
Towers and Thomas P. Cusack. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Carter Radio Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture machinery 
and electrical devices, with $10,000 capital, by 
M. L. Gordon, I. McL. Macdonnell and John 
F. Lucas. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Dominion Safety Lock 
Nut Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture tools, machinery and implements, with 
$150,000 capital, by Edgar R. Perkins, Harry 
R. Snyder and George B. Tonkin. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Bell Mfg. Co. of Can 
ada, Ltd., has been incorporated to manulac- 
ture automotive accessories, tools, supplies, etc., 
with $10,000 capital, by G. C. Papineau, Ed- 
mund P. D. Harris and Minnie Bradley. 


Canadian 
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METAL 


Vitreous Exgmeling 


STOVE DOOR PANELS 
Splasher Backs:Broiler Pans: 
Table Tops: Refrigerators: 
Signs: and other Flat Work 


Wabik Metal Sheets, like all other 
Mansfield Products, are rolled from 
our own ‘“‘Bottom-poured Ingots.”’ 
They are very low in sulphur. 




























Other Specialties: 


Body Stock; Flat Fender and Hood 
Stock; Cowl Stock; Radiator Casing 
Stock; Crown Fender Stock. 


METAL FURNITURE SHEETS 


PICKELED and ANNEALED 
ENAMELING STOCK 
for Kitchen Utensils 


MILK CAN STOCK 


‘“Mansfield’’ Steel is the ultimate in 
Sheet Bars and in Sheets. It means 
satisfaction to all of the many users. 
\ i] Constant study of the needs of users, 
Wie! cal and continuous application of the 
ial il results of such study, in the way of 
if improved methods in our plants has 
established a reputation for unsur- 
passed reliability. 














We invite your inquiries. 


| SHEET BARS 
ri and 
] INGOTS 


| MansrigeLD SHEET & TIN PLate Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 








DISTRICT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1106 National City Bldg., New York, N. Y. Mr. A. P. Grenier, 640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 1372 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
. Mansfield Sheet §$ Tin Plate Co., 12-237 General Motors ray Detroit, Mich. Wa.P. iB Co.. 301 Kerchoff Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
:. The L. D. Rockwell Co., 2002 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O Wun. P. ri a Dekum Building, Portland Ore. 
a Wm. L. Hofman, 1504 West Venango St., Philadelphia, Pa. eee as Horn C 9 1426 L.C. $ ith Bld Seattle Wash 
Mr. C. H. Beach, 617 Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. P. Horn Co., » C. om B+ , . 
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CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 








B rey 
Boston (dealers) 10.00 2 it 50 
Buffalo 14.50 to 15.00 
re ‘ s id )to 14 
14.( to 14.2 
ncinnati sépee BAe RO as 
Detroit (dealers) Sia eee x 12.50 to 1 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) ....... + 75 to il. 25 
PRE: gecko vane sucess eese .00 to 16.50 
ee Bia hs w0in's 0:04 2% 12 2.50 to 13.00 
fre See 15.75 to 16.00 
N l railroad steel New York 
DEED) on. sch nob cateannst 11.50 to 12.00 
COMPRESSED sees 1° 
4.00 to 14.2 
. sane Ses08h 6 ee 5 
ab abt Re its Seti ce aa aed 11.75 to 12.00 
(dealers b Ndirsin & y's ones 68 10.00 to 10.50 
errr 15.00 to 15.50 
(iv nb des sacha semen bod 14.00 to 14.25 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
OS rer rer TT errr 8.50 to 9.00 
LES. cc uu'p.c nec bien ¥en ewe 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland 11.00 to 11.50 
De R Pe Te 9.00to 9.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 12.00 to 13.00 
PRINDORIE. sucbie cs senses ebes 10090 55,50 
SE. BAB. vscce vepiveus otnes 8.00 to 8.50 
VROIS : 05 bes S80 sh Ko 008s 000’ 12.00 to 12.25 
SHEET ‘CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
CREO siccemcwne Gunes sawas 7.50 to 8.00 
DONE a cw khuspe aes anaheeen ts 7.00 to 7.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
“Sete 13.00 to 14.00 
Galen) Pees eres 12.00 to 12.50 
CE cg cuGs sk ane wh eenrkankh ee 16.50 to 17.00 
LEE istescsvadcowesouy 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ..... 13.00 to 13.50 
i BR <é cccadeodd saeece us 15.50 to 16.00 
STOVE PLATE 
eee ree re 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (con nsumers) eee ry 15.00 to 15.50 
a eee eer 15.00 to 15.50 
CID. siuennesseeade aba de's 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati (net tons) ........ 8.50to 9.00 
TN POST ee 13.25 to 13.50 
Detroit (net ton) dealers 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.00 to 14.50 
f York (dealers) 11.50 to 12.00 
sr to ee yi tegir 
St ON rn ee 15.00 to 15.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Oe en or ee 18.00 to 18.50 
CEs. ccveeukasica bene 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.00 to 20.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 21.50 to 22.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
Chicago bales cob ibe ue ue DS 13.25 to 13.75 
Saag” yur og ie tabease snes 13.50 to 14.00 
a eee ere ere 12.50 to 13.00 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, ‘SPRINGS 
Ch 16.50 to 17.00 
18.00 to 19.90 
19.50 to 20.00 
15.75 to 16.25 





RROGS, aig GUARDS 
LORD ayo n wes sete n's exes pes 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pent SVIVERER » i .chics tb 15.00 to 15.50 
S Oe ee 13.00 to 13.50 

BOILER PLATE, CUT 
ee ee ee Se §.50 to 6.00 
‘ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
eae 15.75 to 16.2 
S ee ME ONT Tee eee 13/50 to 14.00 


Iron Mill Scrap 





RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Sermeeneee |. Us sok sh sch ubs ok 0 to 12.0 
PR REMENS 4 4an sae ena 12:00 to 12:50 
DOD “inte fe ckukhoewadeee 12.50 to 13.00 
a Ph: BR sssaoencnak 11.50 to 12.00 
Chicag a: - eteens 13.25 to 13.75 

Cl O67; BOs 2 chess 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati, No. ere 10.00 to 10.50 
OSS a a eee . 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylv rere 17.50 to 18.00 
Nevw York No. 1 (dealers).. 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittst it: Cs ta saawees 13.50 to 14.00 
Pitt sath urg i aE Sanam ibe d 16.00 to 16.50 
St. “pow ee a een 10.50 to 11.00 
a bite, BOs D ce cesevees 11.50 to 12.00 

od aeaaaemiad PIPE 

Boston (Genlers) ...2%.ssocs»s 9.50 to 10 

RED) cnn odkendkh nate bigen Since 11.00 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 10.00 to 10.50 





Steel Scrap Prices 


YARD WROUGHT 


ME. cccwhaednkecuseweasees 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.00 to 17.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
New \ ME Saas 13.50 to 14.00 
BUSHELING 
INA. Cr cha 5 alan ian Saas ose w 65% 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, No. 1 ..... 10.75 to 11.25 
Ne ey een 8.25to 8.75 
eee SS ee Sere ss 9.00 to 9.50 
sleveland, No Be sina ech hit 11.50: to 12.00 
Cree. BO, 2 skvecudae ee 1.25 to 9.50 
Detroit Ni  eetetion.«kaws 10.50 to 11.00 
Detroi No. 2 a ot ewes 10.00 to 10.50 
eisGit, ING: @ AGME) saccccee 9.00to 9.50 
Eastern P ennsylvania Me ae ial 14.60 to 15.00 
PIE. ORO. 2. cas ccnces 50 to 14.00 
ae ee ee ae eee 11.50 to 12.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURRENCe 
SS PT ree 00to 6.00 
Bantam CERES ccccaccceses 7.00 to 7.50 
SR PS ee 10.00 to 10.50 
De. Gi ktateawss sake pois 7.50 to 8.00 
ee ee ee oy eee Cee 8.00 to 8.50 
| | Eo rer Tet Tere ery 12.00 to 12.25 
Detrost Cihealere) ac... ccccccs 9.00 to 9.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 8.50to 9.00 
ee ee ee eres 13.00 to 13.50 
BN cs wtbawak Pee weeeed 5.50 to 6.00 
WRNE bs; <dkb ane <6 chacapte 11.75 to 12.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical ..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) ......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Boston (chemical) .......... 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston (dealers) ...cesscocee 7.00 to 7.50 
RUE Licteakitnes tbe ns cosentt 12.50 to 13.00 
ND Sc nsaied asus snees ews 10.00 to 10.50 
ee errr ree 8.50 to 9.00 
Jf OS ER APES Pee 12.75 to 13.00 
petrott GARG) ...0. 000.0044 10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 12.50 to 13.09 
New York (dealers) ........ 8.50to 9.00 
aot BR eee ore ee 14.00 to 14.50 
ee a ee eee ea 8.25 to 8.75 
WHECTS 2 den on ae wee eee vewe 13.25 to 13.50 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 
Boston (dealers) .........-. 6.50 to 7.90 
FP ene 12.75 to 13.00 
ge OS) ee 10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 8.25 to 8.75 
IRON AXLES 
eT? Tee eee 20.00 to 20.50 
Boston (consumers) ......... 31.00 to 32.00 
DE .inenvisabeebasbaenas 25.00 
CRORE: 5 500s cccentesbneccs ss SRT 
OGRE vaawaudws tedawsnts 18.00 to 18.50 
St. — ksi ee th Sate te aes 26.00 to 26.50 
New Yor (dealers) ........ 23.00 to 24.00 
Eastern a —4 swhaves 20.00 to 22.00 
IRON RAILS 
PD 2696b0s 0 K4eeS AK ee Oee 19.00 to 20.00 
LD: 6. sak en tebe se ekare 17.50 to 18.00 
CN reer ee. 10.50 te 11.00 
ek; CR As 6 os ue ee od a Re 10.50 to 11.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
eS ee 9.50 to 10.00 
LONGE - cnx anes bse akan 8.00 to 8.50 
ROVE, Nivducss ceentoes abe 10.00 to 10.25 
ee ee rere reer ee 6.50 to 7.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
ME: sicivcn tbtmcaseescken 15.00 to 15.50 
LSS sadowedeaaubeW pede € 15.00! to 15.50 
OME... ceva wnadanae samen 13.25 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.00 to 14.50 
New York (dealers) ....... + 0 to 13.50 
ee ee ee rae oer .00 to 14.50 
FORGE Roeprbenctet 
Boston (dealers) « .6..eccecss 8.00 to 8.50 
US SARE ty See 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) 8.50to 9.00 
Detroit (dealers) ............ 9.00 to 9.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Baston.. (dealers) . sxcwecs essa 7.50 to 8.00 
be eal Spee eeepc en gt acne ioe 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 13.00 to 13.50 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
I rere eS 19.00 to 19.50 
Bk: BM 9s ceied Rae idiea ko 17.50 to 18.00 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
EMD 5 cis seek Chaka cs oss tk 18.00 to 18.50 
es SS av'a Sn 5G ceo came 17.00 to 17.50 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 





Bowen. CAesersy 26 Sac sa sae 8.00 to 8.50 
BOEED wernt dvb tcnanaeoh bars 14.50 to 15.0 
ROGER. Atws's cede adapters 11.50 to 12.00 
CN. oa can eancedeeee cas 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Per nnsyivania. .....6% 13.50 to 14.00 
Pittaheeeh «. . «5 pad bttevans sue 15.00 to 15.50 
St, ARE: «chp eoks eoeterietnses 9.00 to 0 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
DCO 64 ccc cewekuakes 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (consumers) ......... 19.00 to 20.00 
EE aS, 5 6 6 660 6't0 NSW 19.00 to 20.00 
ee eee, 18.50 to 19.00 
CAMO | k.6.0.n6s 30 5.0 0%Re poe ae 17.75 to 18.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.00 to 20.90 
go PE Sra, 19.50 to 20.00 
St... Die? Wives davdwcoxwn wen 16.25 to 16.75 
SHAFTING 
Boston (consumers) ......... 19.00 to 20.00 
Pe Pe Cree eee 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 20.00 to 22.00 
New York (dealers) ...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Bt: LOG, * sissanens ieee 19.00 to 19.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 16.00 to 17.00 
Birmingham, iron .......... 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) 19.00 to 19.50 
eT eT rer 17.50 to 18.00 
CoetemO, $OG «0c ntendedauss 16.00 to 16.50 
aCeRGNE os bbs cdnaeestvee« 10.50 to 11.00 
Eeastern Pennsylvania ...... 17.50 to 18.00 
New York iron (dealers) 14.50 to 15.00 
PeUsSOULEN, WOR ic vscenede ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Peeeereh, GE .s.42c0 cas nne 19.50 to 20.00 
St. E0008, GOR: 6.06 06 ce nein 14.00 to 14.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Boston (consumers) 19.50 to 20.00 
a ES eee mer 16.50 to 17.50 
CAwees., CHD... 05 is<nnuun 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 
cupola (net toms) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland, cupola ........... 19.00 to 19.50 
Detroit (net tons) (dealers). 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola. 17.50'to 18.50 
New York, cupola (dealers). 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola .......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Oe Serer ee 25.00 to 26.00 
me. 2c0Gm, TRUPORE 6s. teas oo 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 18.00 to 18.50 
WOE 6 0s0.04000nnesn ees 19.50 to 20.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo (breakable) .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
OS Peer or ee 12.25 to 12.50 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 16.50 to 17.90 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 13.00 to 14.00 
eo aS er pe 15.50 to 16.00 
MALLEABLE 
Boston (railroad) ........+8 16.50 to 17.00 
PE, stn os ene ate’ Caw 19.00 to 19.5¢ 
ee ae ee, 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, agricultural ........ 16.50 to 17.96 
Cincinnati, agricultural ..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati, ratljoead ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, agricultural ...... 15.75 to 16.00 
Cleveland, railroad .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Detsot _ (CORRE). anes occas 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.50 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, railroad .........- 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ....... 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Toa, Ceereee asked ses 14.75 to 15.25 
Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 
Birmingham, tram car ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) .......ce0¢ 14.00 to 14.50 
Ce.  estvas eeehwan wae we 14.75 to 15.25 
Clgediand < A... Wradsk sow 00 4S 15.50 to 16.00 
BPOTEGRE 5. wdc sedans delete od 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh district .........% 17.00 to 17.50 
Bt. “EOWG -6243-sineeeaereous 14.75 to 15.25 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
CHIORRD . sviavicivieck sab een ere 17.00 to 17.50 
t..- AAD. nL 2<G he xce nwt had 14 00 to 14.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS ede ayers 

Cree ..> vi «betssennaseahhe 5.50 to 16.09 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ + 00 to 19.00 
Pittsburgh i PRE ee 
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IRON TRADE 


ROWNHUIS| 


Complete Power Plant Handling Equipment 





Many power plants have cut the cost of power pro- 
duction 10 to 30% with proper handling equipment. 


Brownhoist makes handling equipment for every 
power plant requirement—belt and chain conveyors, 
concrete storage bins, crushers, larries, locomotive 
cranes, buckets, etc. 


And every unit is designed and built for continuous, 
trouble-free performance. On each operation from 
the time coal is unloaded until the ashes are hauled 
away, Brownhoist equipment insures the lowest 
possible handling cost. 


The wide experience of our engineers will help you 
cut your handling costs. Let them advise you. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans, London, Eng. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5.65 
Mesabi ssemer, 55 per cent iron.... 5.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 


eee eee 4.90 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
MPR icusdenvesserestnceesnceendsned 4.75 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
9.00 to 10.50 


Me: GM Siesedsssovetees 
Copper free low phosphorus 
$3 to 65 per cent 12.50 to 14.50 
FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 

54, per Cent § scccesccseve 9.00to 9.50 
Algerian iow phosphorus, 52 to 

SE GR devecvsve cts? 10.00 to 10.50 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 

Co -GD POF OOME cccocecoce 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

to 54 per cent .......0.. 8.00to 9.00 
Alegerian foundry and basic, 

50 to 54 per cent ........ 8.00 to 9.00 

Manganese Ore 

Prices do not include duty at rate 1 
per cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained. 
Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent......... 

..+-mnominal 41 to 42 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 


Ordinary, 43 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
Washed, 46 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton $19.00 to 22.50 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 
BTOSH TOM nocccvesesevees 


Rivets 


Structural rivets, C. L. Pitts.. 
Structural rivets L. C. L. 
PUURGUEM nn cavccsenccese 2006 002.70c 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller......... 
on bes 70 and 10 off to 70, 10 and 10 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 
Hot pressed square or hexagon blank 
‘( cawemen Ss enensenness $5.00 to 4.75 off list 
Hot pressed square or hexagon tapped 
sneeebegdate+oas senem $5.00 to 4.75 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon biank 
spenush Hiteheed aub ie $4.50 to 4.25 off list 
square or hexagon.... 
‘nebhuvesbonéateoran 0 to 4.25 off list 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
$%-inch and larger ........-. 80 and 10> off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller ....80, 10 and 5 off 
Price f.0.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


20.60 to 21.10 


2.50c to 2.60c 


(@ x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
Ramee thrand os sa ekbsccsvcces 60 and 20 off 
Cat Garand. scascndconcccccces 60 and 10 off 
Larger and longer~.......... 60 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 


(4% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread .......... 60, 20 and 10 off 
SS A 60 and 20 off 
Larger and longer .......... 60 and 20 off 

(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
EREGOORE ca cccccccosece 10 and 10 off 
EE Ee 65 and 20 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 

SeSeccecese ecoccccscccceceme and 10°o8 

i PR RED, oc ccc cesses 50-10 + 20 off 
Fiat and round head stove bolts...... 

RAMMIER tin ns obese cesses 80,10 and 5 off 
Other stove bolts ........ 80, 10 and 5 off 
ae BOG ita dbecscubossaearevencds 30 off 

t ends with hot pressed nuts...... 


60 and 20 off 


eee PPP eee Pee eee eee eee eee 


Bolt ends with cold punched nuts.... 


PESENEES sccceasieteccsey 107mm 20 ae 
ee ey ae ee 60 and 20 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 

pieces or more of a size)........ 
Tre Sa eae 45, 10 and 5 off 

Washers 
WOU chdweenosbcue $5.25 to $5.75 off 


Steel Pipe 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
Re PRA Pere ne 45 19% 
% and #-inch .......+.. 51 25% 
PEPER! eidedoo cb veee ch bbe 56 42% 
Pe. Sitka depene seenns 60 48% 
[SEL one svteonotbose 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
OTE L EEE TTT Ee 55 43% 
BO DOMED paccvgcvccee 59 47% 
7: ME, onc avd adedsde 56 43% 
DP ME BORO \hikisie 8544060 54 41% 
RE GG SORE ihc ivatinn ces 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
ee eee yey BY 
Lap Weld 
D4 <5 0 spied obs ESET LCOS 53 41% 
SY GOREN, 6 sdvsccevese 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
SEAM. ca cescvcdrocsscces 41 24% 
% and #-inch ........... 47 Wy 
SEMEL! dist peweeccdsbdbics 53 42% 
SS SE ae creer 58 47% 
ee eee eee 60 49% 
ee a a eee 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
Dieeh kno co ih twardadsi dhe 53 42% 
Bee UD GOR sccscectsces 57 46% 
4% to Gimch .iivieid is 56 45% 
ee eee eee 52 39% 
a 8s Eee Se 32% 
ee ere ree as 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
TRADER ccc ccccasccnntentn 42 32% 
36 60 UM%-inch ..cdccteses 45 35% 
2 to 2% -inch ...covcceses 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
Z-inch «sastveteantbatress 41 32% 
2% to inch ....ccccee. 43 34% 
4% to GimGh <ccccercers 42 33% 
7 00 G4OGE. wavieesSoe severe 38 25% 
* 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
(Effective Jan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads : 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ........ +11 +39 
SEAMEN cccceveddicceccce 22 2 
IMCD . .dasbsbenneecece 28 11 
1 to 1M%-inch ........... 3» 13 
Lap el 
1% and 1%-inch....... Upon application 
eer tr. See 23 
2% to 6-inch ........... 26 11 
BD 00 GORE cweccciwccasce 23 13 
FT OO TRCOG ewig dscceee 26 ll 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
B Weld 


utt 
% and ¥-inch ........ +19 +54 
EE Serre 21 7 
EE AES 28 12 
1 to 1%-inch .......... x» 14 
; Lap Weld 
ORON Gonek ew ssssccevde 23 9 
es ee 29 15 
4% to 6inch .......... 28 14 
& 2. ae 21 7 
PiUGD -e  wWaes cckene 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 


ik Butt Weld 


-inch 





Mt 6 as tk Hagece sure +34 + 46 
GS ee: +28 +40 
i ee ee +27 +39 
Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
S Cis . ofan cctv + 8 +17 
4% to Ginch .......00. +9 +18 
SAC ees oc dbase +12 


Boiler Tubes 


L. C. L. discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


SE I i sg lolea'e 40.05.64 00-48 23 off 
ES ES ree 33 off 
SER et 5 2 ee 36 off 
Be ee PND Sh ccienecessateaceers 38% off 
NE. BME) li ooo 54 bcdanbcceee 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 
(Effective April 12, 1923) 





1%-inch 
1%-inch 
2 
2% 
3% 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 
Ths PEEEEM SE 4 s\6 0 00s eens 00508 1 off 
2 3: SE 43 off 
ee oid ws bb aks 06.00 KO 27 oft 
ee OE RA spec eacccccecsecs 18 off 
Sree ere 28 off 
DO RE Wc weccesccesessere 32 off 
SIGE GUBLERMEMIER ac cccccccsccccese 33 off 
a et ree 37 ott 
a Eee 29 ott 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
Fe gt Fa era 34 off 
Pe DUR cas cecovevcueeae 35 off 
RE occ w cic thbne ip cekee 006s es 39 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 
Add $8 per net ton for more than four 


gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 


Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 
Smaller tubes than l-inch and _ lighter 


than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 
Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 


above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 
SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 
Base Discounts 

Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 81 off 
Carbon 0.40 to 0.50 per cent...... net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
Oe ae er 12-gage Se 
OS ERA ee 12-gage 15e 
BME: ope bea 00% occciova’ 1l-gage léc 
EEL.. Sebawbesceccicedee 10-gage 17¢ 
pO TET 12-gage 17¢ 
SUPE, NaS et acs ccvecanpe 1l-gage 18¢ 
PEE di ukwssscestenahs 10-gage 20c 
DE er bh 4460666 cdsawe 7-gage 3Se 
SUR NE bw Ghb's oviaeucue 9-gage 15e 
Serer Pee 9-gage 55e 
Ee eee ee err Ogage 57¢ 
Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths. 
Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 
S. A. E. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel)... 5.00¢ 
3100 (nickel chromium)...... 4.00¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium) .... 4.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 4.500 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 4.00c to 4.25¢ 














